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For her beauty it was such, 
Poets could not praise too much. 
HERRICK 








THE Dutch are accustomed to be lec- 
tured to. To talk like a Dutch uncle 
has long been a proverb for pragmatic 
verbosity. The sermons in church 
sometimes last two hours. Patience is 
naturally a trait of people who have to 
stand by many times a day while draw- 
bridges are raised for the passing of 
ships. 

Holland is a vast meadow with ships 
and windmills grazing instead of cows 
and sheep. Every separate field is a 
green canvas framed in silver water, In 
winter you could go all through the 
country on a pair of skates, a method 
even more commodious than bicycling. 
The ships on the narrow canals have the 
air—when only their sails are seen in 
the distance—of strolling across coun- 
try. Only the train seems to hurry, bu: 
as the next place is just like the last, it 
doesn’t seem to get anywhere. 

It is impossible, however, to spend 
more than a day in the train, if you want 
to remain in Holland. All the chiet 
towns cluster towards the West within 
a few hours of each other. This is an 
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excellent thing for one who goes lectur- 
ing to the Dutch. 

The language in which I lectured to 
them was not their own, nor even double 
Dutch, whatever that may be, but simply 
English, For English is indeed the 
favourite accomplishment of the Dutch. 
Even the tram-conductors and railway 
officials speak it, or try to. And here 
let me note the advantage of living in a 
little country, or one with a barbarous 
language. You become a linguist de- 
spite yourself. For the instant you 
cross your own frontier you are lost un- 
less you study the lingo of the foreigners 

A Dutchman who has the advantage 
of three frontiers will be found speaking 
French and German also. He cannot 
help it. A Russian or a Hungarian 
speaks every language of Europe. His 
own tongue will carry him nowhere. 
The language of the Parisian, who goes 
nowhere and forces everybody to come 
to him, is known throughout Europe. 

Fashionable crowds attended my 


English lectures, and I found that a 
grave academic manner seems to be 
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their ideal of oratory, as it is many 
people’s idea of art. They seemed also 
to think that a speaker must wave his 
arms and extend his palms with dignity. 
“His only gesture,” wrote one of my 
critics, “is to keep his hand in his wide 
trouser pockets.” “The English think,” 
he went on, throwing all my faults on 
my race, “that just as to dance they 
have only to move their feet, so to speak 
they have only to move their mouth.” 
But some of the criticisms I might have 
written myself. As for the audiences, 
they were quite as hearty as any I have 
had, except that I was received with a 
chilling silence, which I had not been 
warned was the custom of the country. 
I understand that this silent system pre- 
vails likewise in New England, where it 
was probably exported from Holland. 
Nor did I obtain applause even by 


drinking from my glass, an unfailing ex- 
pedient in old England. 

My mentor in Dutch ways was a 
native professor of English, who studied 
English as we study Greek or Latin, 
and had a whole world of rules of which 
I was painfully ignorant. 


He showed 
me books in which my language was 
curiously and wondrously spelt so as 
to exhibit the pronunciation. He 
flourished chapters, primed with subtle- 
ties in the use of prepositions. If I dis- 
agreed with him as to colloquial usages 
he was prepared to prove his points by 
quotations from the British classics, some 
of which he had edited. 

His wife was almost the only person I 
met absolutely without knowledge of 
English. He had been engaged to teach 
her English, but this engagement passed 
after a lesson or two into one of mar- 
riage, and the English was thrown over- 
board in favour of the universal lan- 
guage. He said my coming would give 
a fillip to her ancient desire to learn 
English. 

He was the most gentlemanly person 
who has ever invited me to lunch. He 
made no preparations or changes what- 
ever. I partook of the midday fare of 
his wife and children, that began with 
coffee and herring, proceeded to mince- 
meat patties and smoked-roe sand- 


wiches, and ended with coffee and cake. 
What a change from the people who 
put themselves out to give you a better 
lunch than they eat themselves, and 
then make matters worse by apologising 
for offering you only their own simple 
fare. 

A French writer has traced the pro- 
verbial cleanliness of the Dutch to their 
desire to capture as much of the sun as 
possible by reflecting it from the scrupu- 
lously scoured surface of pots and pans. 
My first impression of the Dutch was, 
however, neither one of cleanliness nor 
of comfort. For I arrived in Delft 
desperately hungry, and ploughed my 
way through a pelting rain in search of 
the Koomarkt, where my host lived. 
I had come by an earlier train than I 
had apprised him of, and was thus de- 
servedly desolate. 

I found the “ Cowmarket ” at last with 
its ranges of iron stalls bordered by 
petty, shabby houses, and | rather won- 
dered what my host, a student of the 
university, should be doing in the “ Cow- 
market.” My wonder increased when 
I arrived at the house, No. 32, and saw 
a slatternly female serving in a coal and 
greengrocery shop. “The landlady,” 
I thought. “He lives above.” For I 
had written to him several times at this 
address. I enquired for him in my 
best Dutch. She went to the door of 
the “parlour” behind and called. I 
heard a voice answer her. 

I advanced to meet my host. I saw 
a bronzed man in shirt-sleeves; very 
doubtfully I crossed the threshold. He 
extended his rude hand—and pushed 
me back. “ Neit so var” (Not so far), 
he cried roughly with his peasant sus- 
piciousness. Why tell farther? Ullti- 
mately discovered I had _ misread 
the address. It was not “ Koomarkt” 
but “Kornmarkt.” And soon I was 
dining in the luxurious University 
Club. 

Interest in the outside world and the 
love of indoor comfort are curiously 
combined in the Dutch national institu- 
tion of window-mirrors, a couple of 
looking-glasses being fixed outside each 
window, and slanted at such an angle 
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that the spectator in his armchair may 
witness all that passes in the street 
without himself being seen. The fact 
that these scenes appear in a glass gives 
almost the enhancement of art to the 
interest of this natural drama. One is 
also safe from beggars. 

In beggars, indeed, Holland has in- 
finitely the ad- 
vantage of 
Italy, and such 
as exist are 
well provided 
for in all sorts 
of almshouses 
and orphan- 
ages. 

Though 
Holland has 
lost all its 
ancient poli- 
tical import- 
ance, it seems 
to be pros- 
perous enough 
in the large 
cities. But 
there are some 
towns where, if 
there be not 
beggars, there 
are very few 
inhabi tants, 
“the dead 
cities of the 
Zuyder Zee,” 
where the 
grass grows in 
the deserted 
streets and the 
ancient houses 
stoop decrepit 
in the soft. 
subsiding soil. 
They must 
indeed be 
havens of peace, with no sound but the 
chimes of the church towers announcing 
the quarters by strains of melody. But 
as I was “ lecturing to the Dutch” I did 
not go to them. 

More cheerful, if less picturesque, are 
the parks and pleasure-houses of the re- 
tired merchants in the suburbs of the 
larger cities. The most beautiful I saw 


— 


My wonder increased. 


were outside Arnhem, a town whose 
charms are accentuated by the Rhine. 
The worthy burghers announce to the 
world their satisfaction with their past 
existence bv inscriptions on their houses, 
like epitaphs on the living, “ Peace and 
Plenty,” “Free from Worry,” and so 
forth. 

The man- 
sion | went 
over, how- 
ever, belonged 
toa nobleman, 
and was 
chiefly te- 
markable for 
its grounds, 
in which was a 
bridge of 
planks laid 

two 
hanging 
chains which 
gave clatter- 
ingly under 
the feet, and to 
run 


across 


across 
which was to 
have some- 
thing of a 
switchb ack 
sensation. 

More sur- 
prising were 
the various 
surr eptitious, 
mechanical 
fountains that 
would spurt 
over you if 
you. stepped 
upon the 
springs, On 
the days when 
the park 1s 
thrown open 
to the public, it is great fun for the 
couples to drench one another. 

In Holland one hardly likes to think 
that outside the dykes at high tide the 
sea may be roaring eighteen feet above 
his head. Even as it is, water is always 
collecting in the lower levels, which has 
to be pumped into the canals and sent 
seaward, It is the windmills that do 
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this work—as well as their own—and an 
enemy who should, like Don Quixote, 
charge the windmills would not be 
fighting so foolishly as the dear old 
Spaniard. These Dutch windmills are 
gigantic structures when you stand by 
them, though from afar they always 
seemed to me like the toy windmills of 
my childhood. 








**Neit so var! 


Talking of the toys of childhood re- 
minds me of St. Nicholas, the patron 
saint of childhood, whose féte day is 
the merriest in the Dutch calendar. It 
is a favourite trick of the father to dis- 
guise himself in mantle and beard and 
bring the children their presents. 
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At Amsterdam during the last week 
of August, the boys have a unique 
privilege, for the Beurs or Exchange is 
thrown open to them as a playground, 
and where the “ bulls” and * bears” have 
sported with the finances of the world, 
the innocent “kids” gambol. Each boy 
has a drum, and the banging beats the 
din in any of the Bourses of Europe. 
, The tradition says 
that they owe this 
great romping- 
ground to the fact 
that some boys 
playing there in 
1622 accidentally 
overheard a _ con- 
spiracy of the 
Spaniards against 
Amsterdam. 

The village feasts 
snd the Kermesses 
have been painted 
by Teniers and Jan 
Steen, and are still 
as lively, nor- have 
the peasants 
changed their 
clothes. But as re- 
gards the towns, it is 
only in the outskirts 
of the larger that 
vou may still see the 
sabots, the gay 
skirts and the quaint 
head-dresses of the 
women, These head- 
dresses are  Hol- 
land’s most original 
contribution to the 
world’s fancy cos- 
tume ball. 

A Friesland 
peasant woman 
sports not only a 
gold or silver hel- 
met fitting like a 
skull-cap, but large 
metal corkscrews or other ornaments de- 
pending on either side of the forehead. 
Perhaps something of the old joy of life 
is disappearing with the old costumes. 
In the paintings of Jozef Israels the 
gaiety of the old Dutch masters is re- 
placed by a quiet domesticity, a homely 
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pathos. Old women still peel potatoes, 
but the potatoes are without the salt of 
enjoyment. 

A thing that struck me much in the 
Ryks Museum of Amsterdam was a flag 
or two captured from the English in the 
days of the great sea fights of Crom- 
well’s days, when Van Tromp swept the 
Channel with a disdainful broom at his 
masthead. An Englishman is so accus- 
tomed to the naval supremacy of his 
country and to the spectacle of waves 
ruled by Britannia that he is startled to 
be reminded so graphically that other 
nations may treasure in their museums 
the trophies they have wrested from him. 

The Dutch tobacconists tell curious 
stories against their English customers, 
that they are horrified at the idea of 
buying penny cigars, because in Eng- 
land it is only the lower classes that 
smoke such cheap cigars. It is really 
a remarkable example of the English- 
man’s insularity ; he is unable to realise 
that there is no intrinsic price for 
tobacco, and that the absence of duty 
in Holland enables cigars to be sold at 
a penny which in England would be 
worth at least fivepence. 
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“We have to give them the same 
cigars out of another box, and charge 
them fivepence,” a tobacconist told me. 

Nevertheless, there are plenty of other 
things that are dear in Holland, and 
that lessen the profits of “ lecturing to the 
Dutch.” The hotels are neither cheap 
nor good, but the root of the evil is the 
coinage. 

The gulden, which is the standard 
coin, is worth about one shilling and 
eightpence, whereas in France and Italy 
the standard coin is only worth tenpence. 
It seems absurd, but in practice it 
vorks out that you spend the same num- 
ber of standard coins, whatever their 
value, and that you can therefore travel 
twice as cheaply in France as in Austria 
or Holland. 

In England, where you regulate your- 
self, or where prices are regulated by 
shillings, you spend just a little more 
than in France. In America you are 
apt to go by dollars, so that an English- 
man will find himself spending four 
times as much as if he stopped at home. 
And this very nearly happened to me 
when I lectured to the Transatlantic 
descendants of the Dutch. 















































The Japanese Flying Squadron and the leading ship of the Principal Squadron in line ahead. 





THE SWORD OF HIS FATHER. 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE. 


Author of “lroka: Tales of Japan.” 


STORY OF 


> 


AR away on the horizon, 
from beneath the 
purple and dream-like 
bed-quilts, it woke and 
opened its large, blue 
eyes, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1894. Ah! I 
see the very mention 
of it affects you, 
True, it’s a darling of History now, but 
then we couldn't tell it from any other 
fine day. Beautiful! Well, yes, in that 
it was utterly unlike all other days. 
The sea—older than tradition—is a 
little maid after all. Atl her girlishness 
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THE JAPANESE-CHINESE WAR. 


was on her dimpling face that morning. 
She laughed, giggled, and sang: ac- 
cording to. the humour of breezes, 
changeful as the heart of man. 

“ Sitkataga net (Can't be helped) !” 
He was laughing. “They have mis- 
placed their tails. And I don’t wonder 
at all that China’s august braves cannot 
come out straight—with their heads in 
front. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“A-ha-ha-ha!” I 
with him. 

How tired we were, looking for the 
Chinese forever and forever! The 
Japanese squadrons were steaming 


laughed heartily 
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leisurely out of a harbour of the Hai- 
yang Island “in line ahead.” The Yo- 
shino was leading the Flying Squadron, 
and the flag of Rear-Admiral Tsuboi 
Kozo, languid on the halyard, was flirt- 
ing gently with the winds. My eyes— 
as they generally are when I am dream- 
ing—were wandering afar. On the port 
bow, far down the horizon, there was 
something which made my eyes jump. 
Smoke! And sure enough there was a 
signal on the Yoshino. 

“Look! look! look!” I exclaimed. 

There was a pause—stormy, silent, 
dead. 

“ Tei-koku banzat!  Nihon’s navy 
ten thousand years!” Yamaji shouted. 

A minute—and aboard every ship the 
‘officer's call” and “action” flew out 
merrily and away from the bugles. 


< 


They fairly flew, the Yoshino, the 
Takachiho, the Akitsushima, the Nan- 
iwa. The Japanese impatience was 
their speed. “At full speed,” so reads 
our official report; at “perhaps twice 
our speed,” so says Commodore 
McGifhin, who commanded the Chen 
Yuen. The Principal Squadron heeled 
the Flying Squadron closely. What a 
sight that was from our military top! 

“The twelve Japanese ships,” wrote 
a gentleman who fought against us, 
“forming apparently a single line, and 
preserving station and speed throughout 
most beautifully, could not but excite a 
feeling of admiration.” This same man 
had said—it may be interesting for some 
of you to know—not many weeks be- 
fore the day of battle: “We are now 
on our way with six good ships to meet 
the enemy to-morrow, and | hope we 
will sink the dogs!” 

All is but a memory now, and yet, 
laugh as much as you please, I can 
hardly write about it. Nervous, you 
ask >—well, you see me tremble—that is 
right. The faintest dream of it swells 
my heart right up into my throat and 
chokes me. Whether I close my eyes, 
or keep. them wide open, it is all the 
same. The picture — just as I saw it 
from the military top of the Hiyei and 
by his side—is before me, every detail 








of it. The huge slices of snow-spray 





whick the cut-waters ploughed in the 
emerald field, the turbulent fountains at 
the rudders, the boiling streams flowing 
therefrom between the banks of foam, 
and those ships, trim in their new 
Sabbath coats of paint, ribboned with 
the signal flags of many colours, and 
over all, high up in the sky, at the mast- 
heads, the national ensigns waving and 
flapping their greetings to the unsecn 
spectators (perhaps on the star-worlds 
far away), and the sea laughing all about 
us, and the autumn sun winking saucily 
from every dimple of a ripple and all ! 
A wedding march of sea gulls, one 
might have said, watching our ships in 
line ahead. And a bridal party they 
were, to be sure! We were going to 
meet the groom, the formidable Pei 
Yang Squadron. Everybody had heard 
the name. Mothers had used it to 
scare the babies into a more philoso- 
phical frame of mind. 

How jolly they were, those Chinese 
whales, in their fresh buntings, under 
the new yellow flags! A blunt wedge 
in formation to the eyes of distance, they 
steamed out to meet us, those gay gal- 
lants, with black plumes of smoke sway- 
ing gracefully to the lee. Did one ever 
see a rendezvous more gala-like ? 


“ Sixty-five hundred yards. . . sixty- 
three hundred .. . sixty-one... sixty- 
. . . fifty-nine hundred!” 

12.22 P.M. — “Fifty-eight hundred 


yards!” 

A huge cotton-like cloud, pierced with 
a lightning flash, belched out from the 
Ting Yuen’s starboard barbette. It 
thundered. Not very far ahead of the 
Yoshino a geyser was born, all of a 
sudden. A white column of water stood 
against the skies. The other Chinese 
ships followed suit—a perfect fury of 
roar. What a thunderous reception for 
the bride—white and silent! 

For five minutes, under the incessant 
Chinese fire, the Japanese were per- 
fectly silent. Maybe you, chatting by 
the side of your Mary in the kindly 
gloaming, this Sunday evening, think 
it a rather short time. Time passed a 
little differently with those impatient 
Japanese gunners. The distance was 
fast being eaten up. “ Thirty-three hun- 
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- Praised his bugle to his lips and blew . . . signal after signal. 
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dred yards!” The longer hand of a 
clock was just approaching 12.30. Then 
the Japanese guns opened their iron 
throats and spake. When they did 
reply, there seemed to be a great deal of 
conviction in their voice. 

“Look yonder!” shouted I, my eyes 
strained on the Ting Yuen through the 
dense smoke, my fingers signalling my 
exultation and surprise to the universe 
at large. The upper part of the Ting 
Yuen’s largest mast was gone. The 
32-centimetre from the Matsushima had 
paid a very jarring visit to it. 

Time, 12.58. The Chinese fleet 
looked for signals at the flag-ship, the 
Ting Yuen. In place of commands, the 
sad stump of the mast was weeping in 
ashes. How could the Chinese act in 
concert and keep their formation when 
no chicken with its head chopped off 
is expected to walk straight ? 

“What, the head gone? So early!” 
remarked he, solemn and dry as a com- 
mencement sermon, my friend Yamaji. 


The Wakamatsu Castle was proud 
of Yamaji’s father now of old. His 
Majesty, the Zen-no, in those days, 
was courting flowers and poetry behind 
the purple curtain in the quiet of the 
Kyoto palace, far away from the markets 
and war. The shégun, the military 
regent, was the captain and helm of the 
country. Eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight came, and with it one of the most 
radical of revolutions. We, sitting cross- 
legged in the lap of the New Japan, look 
back at the year, and call it O-77-shin, 
“great earthquake.” The feudalism in 
Japan was a pale mirage of a dream; 
the Tokugawa shégunate was a straw 
pagoda caught in a storm all of a sudden. 
Those were sad days for some of the 
clansmen. 

They fought under the same flag, 
Yamaji'’s father and mine, under the flag 
of the shégun. They died in the same 
castle, in the same twilight of that same 
unkindly day which fell upon them in 
benediction from the patriarchal pines. 
They were samurai, and samurai-like 
they committed hara-kiri and paid their 
last debt of gratitude. 

Sang a Chinese poet, once long ago: 


“ When the snow is heavy on the boughs, 
then, for the first time, we know the 
colour of the pine.” The Wakamatsu 
Castle was one of the evergreens. The 
imperial arms under the royal “ brocade 
banners,” turned northward. Castle 
after castle fell. “The wind was on 
the rice-field,” wrote the historian of the 
time. The thirst for conquest is a sort 
of fire, and no amount of oil poured 
upon it will quench it. And the imperial 
victories were the most combustible of 
oil. 

Many said: “ What is the use? Re- 
sist that avalanche of the imperial army ? 
You are joking. Shed the blood of so 
many noble samurai for nothing? What 
nonsense! Does not His Majesty offer 
the most liberal and honourable of 
terms? Those who surrender—mark 
the words of his august edict!—shall 
go unmolested and without penalty of 
any kind. More than that, dees not His 
Majesty decree that the officers of his 
new Government shall be chosen irre- 
spective of their past fidelity to the 
Tokugawa Bakufu, and solely on the 
basis of merit?” 

All of which was true. And yet, there 
were samurai who, like a, faithful wife, 
were truly wedded to the course of the 
shogunate to see two paths where duty 
led them. Call them misguided, and 
you may be right. Foolish, if you 
please, and many other names, my clever 
friends ; but one thing was certain: in- 
grates they never were. Neither did 
they perjure themselves. Had not the 
Tokugawa shégun clothed, fed, trained, 
dignified, honoured them ; and for over 
two hundred and fifty years, them and 
their ancestors? They did not, could 
not, forget that. Did they not swear at 
the altar of samurai’s honour that 
they would spell out their gratitude to 
their diamyo and shégun with letters, 
not of ink, but of their best blood, ruddy 
and warm with their life? Japanese 
history had been proud to record many 
a name of samurai who had sacrificed 
his wife, his children, his own life, and 
all for the cause of loyalty. And they, 
the samurai of 1868, bore the same 
proud names. 

Remember also, however much they 
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THE SWORD OF HIS FATHER. 
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might be in error, they had a firm con- 
viction—and sincere as truth in it, too 
—that right was on their side. They 
never lifted their swords—that is to say, 
as they looked at it — against His 
Majesty, the Zen-no. They were fight- 
ing against the foul advisers who 
“tacked His Majesty under their arms 
and dictated to the world ” in his august 
name; that was all. 

“I offer this to you,” said the last 
breath of my father, as he handed me 
his sword; “ draw and honourably look 
at it. Are there any stains? None? 
And so is my soul and my conscience 
and my honour.” 

The sword was as pure as the heart 
of a god! 


The Wakamatsu Castle fell. And in 
that chamber of Karasu where his father 
committed hara-kirt Yamaji was pre- 
sent—a witness of the scene of tears 
and blood, even..an actor in it—in his 
mother’s arms. He was three months 
old. 

The act was committed. His blood 
was or the snow-white of his ceremonial 
robe. A perfect, stoic, calm, and as much 
above pain and death as the Fuji's 








The upper part of the Ting Yuen’s largest mast 


was gone. 


snow is above the stains of the sewer! 
That, then, was the last and the greatest 
conquest of a samurai, victory over 
death and pain. And am I placed under 
the necessity of defending this flower- 
act of a brave soul, who scorned death 
and rewards alike and was mindful only 
of duty and of the honour of a samurai 
—of defending such an act—a “bar- 
barous” act? There are some, so they 
tell me, who, when they are butchered 
like dogs under the sabres of their 
enemies, shriek, groan, and cry, as if 
death were the most unexpected thing 
on a battlefield. And, moreover, I am 
told that they wear the soldier’s uni- 
form. There are some also, I have 
heard it said, who congratulate them- 
selves—aye, receive the congratulations 
from their friends with beaming faces, 
too—on their lucky escape. “ Lucky!” 
Just think of it—and strut about through 
the streets the rest of their lives doing 
nothing but write “ Colonel” or “ Gene- 
ral” bigger and bigger, and sound it 
louder and louder still on top of their 
names. And if my ears deceive me not 
badly, there are a lot of people who call 
these gentlemen the heroes of the battle 
of so-and-so! And certainly they may 
be right. But I digress. 

“ Nearer — nearer,” whispered the 
dying samurai to his wife. 

“Taro,” he said, as she approached 
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Kim closely and presented their child to 
the dying husband. “Taro” is the 
given name of Yamaji. The father 
placed his blood-stained finger on the 
baby’s forehead. 

“T die for and with Bakufu—in order 
to answer for its gracious favours. The 
debt is paid. And now | dedicate my 
child to the Heaven - emperor, His 
Majesty. May——” 

His breath failed him ; his heart was 
silent. 

Che silent tears from his mother’s 
eyes did not erase the blood seal on the 
baby’s forehead. 

Wher: he was about five years of age 
his mother took him into the shrine of 
the Ujigami (local deity), and within 
hearing of the solemn hymns of the 
sacred cataract dedicated him anew, in 
the presence of the god, to the cause of 
His Majesty. 

Ten years later, on a moonlit, silver 
night, the metal mirror peeping through 
the open work of the shrine of the local 
deity saw a young man near where the 
mother had dedicated her five-year-old 
Yamaji. The mother discovered—and 
it must have been about that time—that 
her son held a daily converse with the 
mortuary tablet of her husband, as if 
he were talking with the living. When 
she happened to catch him as he came 
out of the family shrine, she noted plain 
traces on his face and in his eyes of 
tears, which he could not wipe away. 


The Japanese Flying Squadron had 
steamed past the Chinese right flank. 
They were respectful enough to all the 
Chinese ships, the polite Japanese that 
they were, but especially so to the Chao 
Yung and the Yang Wei. The Japanese 
compliment was a little too warm for the 
poor Yang Wei. And yet it is not in 
the nature of some Chinese—so they, 
the naughty-tongued, tell me—to refuse 
anything when it is given them. She 
was in flames. We could see her—a 
picture hung against the wall, of some 
misty hue—over the sea. The smoke 
veiled it. The smoke framed it. She 
was a beautiful, appetising sight, was 
that ship. That was the finest bonfire 
I have seen in all my life, and I have 





seen a few thousands of them, more or 
less. 

They were already porting, those four 
vessels of the Flying Squadron — 
thundering, lightening, smoking like vol- 
canoes, under the huge black umbrellas 
stretched from their smoke-stacks, and 
the graceful mass of lace-like smoke 
trailing court-lady fashion at their heels. 

The Matsushima, at the head of the 
Principal Squadron, reached the Chinese 
right, and was just flanking it. And a 
gay treat of a heavy cross-fire was that 
to which she was treating the Chao 
Yung. It was, in all conscience, too 
much. Had not the Flying Squadron 
treated her politely enough? She ap- 
preciated the attentions rather warmly, 
and her enthusiasm burst out in blazing, 
towering smoke—on fire! 

Our ship, Hiyei, was the last in the 
Principal Squadron, the slowest in speed 
(thirteen knots) except the Akagi, a 
gunboat of 615 tons. We had engaged 
the Chen Yuen and other ships of the 
Chinese left. We were just ahead of the 
Chinese flag-ship, the Ting Yuen. The 
distance between us and the rest of the 
line was increasing. Rather than invite 
the fire of the two ironclads, the Ting 
Yuen and the Chen Yuen, and of the 
King Yuen and the Ching Yuen; 
rather than, after all that, risk failing to 
join the squadron, as she surely must. 
for there was no tempering the speed of 
the rest of the ships in line ahead; 
rather than be sunk in an ignoble run- 
ning-away fight; rather than 

Pierce the Chinese line—and why 
not ?—save the ship, if possible, and join 
the Principal Squadron on the other 
side! 

Captain Sakura Kikunosuké stood on 
the bridge. Off to the starboard quar- 
ter the two Chinese ironclads were bear- 
ing down upon us. He pointed at them. 
“ Between them!” he cried. 

The din of the few hundred cannon, 
so demonstrative of their affection; the 
dense smoke, in volume enough to make 
a decent pall for a good-sized genie ; the 
frequent, and so often sudden, shower- 
baths of shot and shell which you had to 
take whether you would or no—these 
and the ghastly sight of the human 
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butcher-shop all around are not the most 
suitable things to keep a man’s head 
clear. To run the gauntlet of the Chin- 
ese line between those ironclads! That, 
at least, was not a coward’s programme. 
To follow the chord of the arc, and join 
the Principal Squadron—the only way 
of salvation for the Hiyei—on the other 
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pang of the loss. But then, what of the 
national dignity, the lustre of the Sun- 
flag, which are, by great odds, more 
important than his life? And in all the 
black list of crimes none, surely, is 
darker for soldiers than disobeying an 
order, or (which amouuts to the same 
thing) acting independently on a course 
































A thick column rose from the quarter-deck and poop, genie fashion. . . . The ship 
was on fire. 


side! That, say what you please, was 
no vision which a slow-witted muddle- 
head would see. 

Did the flag-ship signal the Hiyei to 
follow any such course? Suppose she 
should be blown to powder, or sunk out- 
right! Does not the captain know well 
enough the solicitude of Vice-Admiral 
Ito, the commander-in-chief of the 
squadrons, for the preservation of all 
the ships? Oh, if things come to the 
worst, of course he, for one, would not 
live to see the disgrace and suffer the 


so critical as thet! Few, very few others 
had done anything of the kind before 
him. Nelson was one of them. Cap- 
tain Sakura’s name will enter the cata- 
logue of the names of the few. 

When Yamaji noted the change in the 
course of the Hiyei and understood what 
it meant, he said, “ Sons of samurai!” 

I was called below. 


We steamed in at full speed, letting 
loose the very fury from our broadsides 
as we went, by way of an applause to 
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the memory of the good old chop-me-up- 
and-|-will-split-you-open, gallant days 
when the line of battle was a series of 
duels of ships battering away at each 
other till one of them struck its flag. 
What a mé/ée that was! That beauti- 
ful sheet of water, which scarce an hour 
before was as smooth and transparent 
as the brow of my lady, how it was 
churned, dug, whipped, and scarred! We 
could hardly believe our. own eyes. 
There never was a worse smallpox than 
the hailstorm of projectiles. I acknow- 
ledge those Chinese knew how to pay 
respects that were due from them and 
return the compliments paid them. They 
fired at us point-blank. And as the 
commander of the Chen Yuen writes, 
“Tt was utterly impossible to miss.” 


“Eleven hundred yards . . . eleven 
hundred . . . nine hundred and ninety 
yards!” The voice was_ resonant, 


deep, and rose above the din, and was 
clear as the wedding-bell. Yamaji was 
shouting down from the top. 

Much depended on him, on the cor- 
rectness of his mathematics, on the 
clearness of his head. Let his calcula- 
tion run off at a tangent, and a pretty 
mad riot there would have been among 
the shot and shell! 

“Eight hundred and eighty yards 


. seven hundred and seventy . . . five 
hundred and fifty . . . five hundred and 
fifty!” 


Then it was that we entered into the 
queer place over the gateway of which, 
Dante tells us, is the warning to leave 
hope behind. The beautiful autumn 
day, dreamy on the historic Yellow Sea 
of the poets, was suddenly hurled into 
the primordial chaos where the sun has 
not yet been born. I came upon a bugler. 
He was pulling out a jagged piece of 
an exploded shell from his body. His 
uniform was dyed, and it did not take a 
doctor to tell how painful and dangerous 
was the wound. ~ Below! Go down 
below!” said I, pointing to the surgeon. 

Judge my surprise when he, ignoring 
my orders altogether, raised his bugle to 
his lips and blew, actually blew, signal 
after signal. I was speechless. The 
blood gushed out with every breath. A 
minute later, as I passed him, I saw a 
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surgeon's assistant by his side “Come 
this way,” the man was saying. 

“Thanks,” said the bugler in answer 
to the invitation, “but my duty is to 
stand right here at my post, and there- 
fore—” 

He had no time to say more. A shell 
struck his head from behind, and flung 
it into the sea. A curling smoke of 
spray, a tiny whirlpool, and then ex- 
pansive circles of eddies on the slope of 
a swelling billow—they were all, the 
only monument left of the memory of 
the heroic unknown. And even these, 
a few seconds afterward, as the line 
shots kicked up a stupendous wall of 
spray and foam—even these very tran- 
sitory mementoes which, if one might 
call them such, marked, tomb-like, the 
last spot whence the bugler took his 
leap into the infinite beyond—even 
these eddies, I say, were stormed out of 
sight. 


I thought that my arms, both of them, 
were pretty well occupied, especially just 
at that time. But a steel shot thought 
otherwise, and, kindly, and thoughtfully 
enough, it came and relieved me of one 
of them. A shell burst just then on the 
other side of the mainmast from where 
we stood. A piece struck my comrade 
on the back. I caught him as he fell in 
my remaining arm. And with him and 
with the bleeding stump of my left arm, 
I dashed dewn into an officer’s mess- 
room, which, for the time being, was 
converted into a surgeon’s ward. 

As I almost tumbled down into the 
room, I jerked myself into a dead halt. 
What a sight that was! A shell had 
entered. There was a good-sized lake 
in the centre of the room that had red 
water in it. And the whole medical staff 
(yes, to a man) lying there with the 
wounded who had been carried in, all 
heaped in piles, made an embankment 
for the ruddy lake of respectable thick- 
ness and height. I forgot to unburden 
myself of the almost lifeless body of my 
comrade, and stood there, stone-like, for 
a few seconds. 

I heard a sound which was not ex- 
actly a groan. It came from a heap ina 
corner, a monstrosity of mutilation. The 
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With all my might I threw it towards him. 


fire had stripped his head and eyebrows 
clean naked, and one could by no means 
tell where his nose might have been. 
What an appalling rag of flesh did he 
wear for his face! “ There is the medi 
cine you want—there.” That thing 
could speak! But that hand of his 
which he raised to point out the place 
of the medicine! 

The unhappy man thought, it was 
very evident, that he was the only sur 
vivor of the entire medical staff. He 
must serve his fellow comrades. He 
alone could direct, none else. So he 
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tottered tc his feet. Why, in the name 
of all good sense, didn’t he lie quiet and 
make himself as comfortable as possible, 
in a dream, at least, if not in solid ex- 
pectation, of getting hauled safely out 
of that hades and healed by-and-bye, 
and of sitting comfortably there on the 
green sod under the shades of a pine 
on Maiko Beach, or some other kindly 
place, and of spending his remaining 
days in affluence on his pension and 
under the glorious gold-corded uniform 
of a captam? Why get up in that 
horrid condition? Didn't he have sense 
enough to know 
that his veins 
would be all 
empty of blood 
within five 
minutes at 
most? 

Just then 
Lieuten ant- 
Commander 
Sakamoto To- 
shiatsu stepped 
into the room. 
The officer re- 
cognised the 
man, by his 
uniform, of 
course, not by 
his face, to be 
the medical attendant of the 
first class, Miyashita Suke- 

Jiro. 

“Sukejiro,” the com- 
mander called out to him, “ your words 
and deeds show that you are truly a 
valiant man. I see what a loyal subject 
of the Emperor you are. If you die, 
your name shall never die. Be assured, 
I will take care of that.” 

“Are you the Staff Commander? As 
the Honourable Presence sees, that 
shell almost finished me. I regret that 
my hands and feet obey my bidding no 
longer. I truly regret that I can do no 
more for the Sun-flag and His Majesty.” 


Out of the surgeon’s ward and 
scarcely three steps on the starboard 
quarter, I was rushing back to my post, 
when something like a bloody moon 
buist right over my head, a_ thunder 
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roared, and chaos followed. Another 
shell! That was all — and who can 
spare time to notice such a trifling 
matter? 

Then I heard the commander ex- 
claim: “ Look, look at him! He acts 
as if the eyes of the eight million gods 
were upon him! Would that all Japan 
were witnessing him!” 

Eyes were turned to the military top. 
A shell struck a corner of it, and my 
friend Yamaji was hoisted out of it as 
if the top were a petard. He was a 
terrible sight—his hair singed, his coat 
smoking. He alighted on the shroud 
just below the top. Well, you ought 
to have seen him then! Agile as the 
professional monkey of a juggler, he 
leaped back again into the top. 

“Five hundred and fifty yards!” he 
shouted down. Oh, nothing had hap- 
pened to him ; that is to say, to his way 
of thinking. Something robbed him of 
his signal flags and a lump of flesh from 
his left shoulder. 

“Blaze away!” he shouted to the 
gunners still remaining in the top. One 
might have thought from the strength 
of his voice that he was waking from the 
dead. 

There was a hearty laugh below, 
on the bridge. And how utterly ill- 
timed did it sound amid tnat tremendous 
concert of shots, m that pandemonium of 
fire and blocd. 

Yamaji did look mirth-provoking. But 
with that steadiness of nerve, that pre- 
sence of mind, that utter indifference to 
the hot-breathed threats of the whizzing 
shells passing and re-passing an inch 
ahead of his nose and through the bodies 
of his comrades—ah, what a sublime 
sight he was, if you could but stop long 
enough to think of it! 

Let the truth be told. The com- 
mander was right when he remarked that 
the boy was acting to spectators: only 
it was not the eyes of the eight million 
gods. The eyes he felt burning on 
every action of his were those of a man 
—then dead a long time, whose name 
even was being forgotten by some of his 
own clansmen — his father. What 
seemed to observers intrepidity and 
daring gone mad, was nothing but a 





prayer in Yamaji’s heart. What seemed 
a miracle to the officers below on the 
bridge, was a mere translation of that 
little sentence, spoken some twenty-four 
years before, within a doomed castle, 
under the shadow of defeat and by a 
man bowing down on his sword and 
committing hara-kiri: “I dedicate my 
child to the MHeaven-emperor, His 
Majesty.” 

I said that his mother’s tears did not 
erase the blood seal upon the baby 
brow; neither did those twenty-four 
years. 


“ Six hundred and sixty yards... six 
hundred and sixty yards . . . seven hun- 
dred and seventy yards . .. eight hun- 
dred and eighty!” 

Slow and old as the ship was, she 
was running at her topmost speed. She 
had passed and was astern the Chinese 
line. She was under a heavy cloak of 
smoke. A thick column rose from the 
quarterdeck and poop, genie fashion. It 
rol'ed clear up to the mizzen-top, swell- 
ing, belching, fatter and fatter The ship 
was on fire! 

The Chinese wanted to know whether 
we were done for or not; and, by way 
of ascertaining it, they sent a deadly 
messenger. The shot crashed through 
our upper works 

! was fighting the flames instead of 
the Chinese at that time. And down, 
right in front of me, rained a heap of 
flesh, apparently out of the clear sky 
An unsightly mass of jelly—and that 
was all that was left of a gallant ounner. 
The shot tore almost half of the top 
away, and carried it into the sea. 

There was no occasion, really, for 
me to get irritated. Surely I have lived 
in this funny world long enough to find 
out that smoke is the most contrary- 
souled nuisance in the world. But I 
wanted to see the remaining part of the 
military top. How about Yamajji? 
Was he there, that miracle of luck who 
flew in the face of Providence every 
chance he had? I was anxious; | 
wanted to see; but the smoke said no 
And thereupon, how furiously mad |] 
got! 

At last I spied the ruin of the top 
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Not a shadow of anything living or dead. 
Naturally enough my eyes shot at the 
spot where the half of the top jumped 
into the sea and so foolishly drowned 
itself. There rose out of the water, a 
little beyond the spot, a head, then the 
shoulder, of a man. It was Yamayi! 

Frantic, forgetful even of my duty, 
of the fire I was fighting, of the battle, 
of my life, of everything, I rushed to a 
lifebuoy. I cut it, and with all my might 
I threw it towards him. But the ship 
was passing fast. 
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In a corner of Aoyama Cemetery, on 
a plot where the sod is ever green, 
fenced in with a rail of iron taken from 
the wreck of a Chinese man-of-war, 
there stands a marble shaft. No one 
sleeps under it. Cut into the sheen of 
that stone, white as a samurai’s honour, 
is the name of one of my friends. Be- 
neath the name you can read (whenever 
you would like to go there, I will show 
it to you) this: 

“Dedicated by his father to His 
Majesty, the Emperor of Japan.” 





SHOOTING STARS. 


BY THE BARONESS DE BERTOUCH. 


Speed away! away! 
Over vale and blue-tipp’d mountain, 
Over stream and shady fountain, 
Past the moon, and thro’ the gloaming, 
Wildly whirling, idly roaming ; 
Where the lights of earth are gleaming, 
And its lovers lay a-dreaming. 


Farther! Faster! 


Speed and follow 


Over hill, and over hollow, 

Resting light on Neptune's pillow, 

In the bosom of the billow; 

Where the sea doth wed the river, 

And the night-nymphs quake and quiver, 
Lest the cold grey lips cf Dawning, 
Wake his rosy spouse, The Morning, 


“ Sweetest! 


It is Day!” 
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E X HIBITIONS 
date from the 
last century — 
mot as made in 
Germany — but 
the exhibition 
as we know it 
owes its origin 


admission, it may be mentioned, were 
printed and sold by the authorities), 
e which amounts to about fifty-two 
x million souls, is practically equivalent 
to the total population of Germany, 
and is equal to the total number ol 
people visiting the London Exhibi 
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to the indefatigable exer- { See... tions of 51 and ’62, the Paris Exhibi 
tions of the late Prince Con- é tions of ’55 and ’67, the Vienna and 





Philadelphia Exhibitions __ plus 
those who saw the Fisheries, In 
ventions, and Naval Exhibitions 
Should the mean of the esti- 
mates be justified, then for 
about a couple of hundred 
days on an average two 
hundred and _ sixty 
thousand in- 
dividuals, 
equal to 
every man, 
Ww Oo ma! 
and 


sort, who in 1851 successfully / 
engineered what was practically < 
the first International show in Lon- 
don, and this enterprise achieved 
so extraordinary a triumph as judged 
by contemporaneous standards that no 
decade since that date has passed without 
at least two similar organisations. 

In our first diagram, we show ata glance 
by the lengths of the black columns, which 
are all drawn to the same scale, how the 
rumber of visitors to each of the great ex 
hibitions from 1851 onwards, in all parts of 
the world, compare with one another, and 
how they in turn compare with the 
number of visitors to the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1900, upon the building 
of which a veritable army of 600,000 
men were engaged. In the leit 
hand margin a scale is givcn by 
which some interesting comparisons 
can be made; thus we see that the 
estimated—we are writing before 
the actual close of the exhibition— = 
number of visitors to this year’s with the five hundred odd tons cf gold that the visitors 
show (the estimates ranged be-_ to the Paris Exhibition will have left behind, a pathway 


ee , ¢ why. ~ cf golden money, six sovereigns wide, could be laid down, 
tween forty and sixty-four million casauiictn Gesins Ghanteds Geena te tue, 
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CONCERNING 





child in Darlington, Exeter, Great Yar- 
mouth, Grimsby, Hartlepcol, Jarrow, and 
Runcorn, will each day have passed 


through the gates. It may here be men 
tioned that the greatest number of people 
visiting a Paris Exhibition in one day 
was, prior to this year’s show, 400,000 in 


EXHIBITIONS. 
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The largest passenger boat in the 
world, The Deutschland, which has re- 
cently been launched at Stettin, will 
carry a crew of 550 men and 3,667 pas- 
sengers ; if we were desirous of carrying 
all the visitors to the Paris Exhibition at 
once, giving them the same space as The 
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Fig. 1.—How the number of visitors to each of the Great Exhibitions (from 1851) compare with 
one another and with the populations of various nations. 


1889, when in the aggregate the visitors 
totalled 25,000,000, but in 1893 713,640 
people assembled during the same time 
at the Chicago Exhibition, which had 
over three times the area of the 89 Ex- 
hibition, and on last September 9, the 
same being a Sunday, no less than 
600,000 persons, a European record, 
passed through the turnstiles giving 
entrance to this year’s show. 





Deutschland affords to each individual, 
our steamer, which is shown in Fig. 2, 
would have to possess a tonnage of over 
two hundred and eighty millions, and its 
proportions, following the ordinary for- 
mula of steamers, would be about 17,900 
feet long, over a quarter of a mile broad 
(to be accurate five hundred and sixty 
yards), and 1,147 feet deep; thus, as we 
see from our diagram, she would ex- 
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tend from Paddington Station to Lud- 
gate Circus, and make even the Oceanic 
(she is portrayed, drawn to the same 
scale, under the stern of the mammoth 
vessel) look small. As for the breadth 
and height of the vessel, we present a 


with one another, and also the state of 
affairs when the balance-sheet was made 
up. In the left hand margin we show 
a column of £5 Bank of England notes 
soaring to the height of 115 feet, and 
representing 





£2,000,000  sterling—this 
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Fig. 2.—A ship capable of carrying all the visitors to the Paris Exhibition at once would extend 


from Paddington Station to Ludgate Circus. 


The little boat drawn for contrast is the Oceanic, 


each of whcse funnels is sufficiently large to accommodate four ordinary tramcars, two cars 


being placed above the other two. 


section of it in Fig. 3, and, having placed 
Westminster Abbey and the Eiffel 
Tower inside, let the disparity in size 
between them and her speak for the 
same. In our fourth diagram, we have 
marshalled the visitors to the latest 
world’s show in rows of seventeen, each 
row being a yard in advance of the one 
behind it; 


column, it will be observed, is consider- 
ably higher than the Cleopatra’s Needle 
on the Thames Embankment; by com- 
paring the heights of the various columns 
representing the receipts from the exhi- 
bitions with this column an idea can be 
obtained of the magnitude of the sums 
received from the public in the course 

of a_suc- 





it will be 
observed 
zy F 
whereas 
the last 
row is just 
leaving 
B ordeaux, 
the people 
formin g 
the front 
row. are 
ent ering 
St. Peters- 
burg, the 
remain- 
ing three 
million 
and fifty 
odd _thou- 
sand rows being distributed over 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. 

In our fifth diagram we show how the 
receipts of the various great exhibitions 
during the last five decades compare 








Fig. 3.—This shows the breadth and height of the vessel with the 
Westminster Abbey and the Eiffel Tower inside. 


cessful ex- 
hibition. It 
will be 
o bserved 
that the 
largest re- 
ceipts tor 
a British 
e x hibition 
amoun- 
ted to 
£448 , 032 
in the case 
of the 
London 
show cf 
1862, but 
result, 
as will be 
obs erved 
in the lower portion of the Figure, 
ended in there being a debit balance of 
410,000 when the final accounts were 
made up, the buildings, which the 
Government would not purchase for 
£80,000, costing a huge sum. . The 
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1889 Paris Exhibition it 
will be observed closed 
its doors with a 
comfortable surplus of 
, 320,000, but it should 
be mentioned that this 
pleasant state of affairs 
was to a _ considerable 
extent due to subsidies, 
the actual account read- 
ing as follows :— 


Sale of Tic- 


ere £980,000 
Subsidy from 

Cat y of 

Paris ...... £320,000 
Subsidy from 

State ...... £680,000 


4 1,980,000 


Expenses 4 1,060,000 


Balance ... £ 320,000 
It is obvious that 
but for the subsidies 


there would have been 
a debit balance of 
£680,000, which, if not 
nearly as appalling as 
the deficit of 1878, 
would perhaps have 
rendered future exhibi- 
tions somewhat un- 
popular to the financier. 
The 1878 Exhibition at 
Paris, it may be men- 
tioned, was visited by 
10,100,000 people (an 
average of 82,000 daily), 
but notwithstanding the 
fact that the receipts, 
as we see by the 
diagram, amounted to 
£974,000, they failed to 
equal the expenditure 
by some 41,270,000. It 
is a somewhat peculiar 
coincidence that each 
of the three great exhibi- 
tions of the seventies 
resulted in a huge loss, 
a variety of circum- 
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Fig. 4.—If the visitors were marshalled 
in rows of seventeen, each a yard 
in advance of the other, this is 
the territory they would cover. 
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stances over which the 
directors had no control, 
resulting in the deficit 
of the Vienna gathering 
amounting to almost 
two million pounds, and 
that of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition to over 
eight hundred thousand, 
compared to which our 
trifling over the 
Inventions in 1885 is a 
mere nothing. 

The object of an In- 
ternational Exhibition is 
of course purely educa- 
tional, the directors 
having the advance- 
ment of science and 
art ever before them, 
with the result that the 
building of such essen- 
tially artistic produc- 
tions as the Ejffel 
Tower, the Great 
Wheel, and the up. 
side-down house are 
duly encouraged; in- 
cidentally an Interna- 
tional Exhibi- 
tion brings a large sum 
of money from the pro- 
vinces and abroad to the 
town in which it is held, 
a state of affairs that the 
authorities do not dis- 
courage: it has been 
estimated that on the 
occasion of the last 
French Exhibition the 
French railways enjoyed 
an increased revenue of 
over £3,000,000, the 
Post Office an increase 
of £320,000, the Octroi 
duties jumped up by 
£400,000, ithe theatre 
takings increased fifty 
per cent, and Paris 
was enriched by the 
very desirable sum of 
450,000,000 — the 
amount the visitors left 
behind them. The 
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generous impulse that constrains the 
City of Paris and the State to grant 
subsidies can now be understood: the 
subsidy is the sprat through whose 
agency the mackerel is caught. 
According to the police returns, the 
number of visitors from the French Pro- 


vinces and neighbouring nations to the 
1889 Exhibition amounted to 6,500,000, 
the majority of whom came from the 
French departments ; on the same basis, 
but allowing for the estimated increased 
number of visitors, we expect their 
total in the present year of grace 
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Fig. 5.—The receipts of the different Exhibitions compared with one another and with a column of 


£2,000,000's worth of £5 bank notes, which 


is nearly twice as high as Cleopatra’s Needle. 
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amounted to 10,400,000, and 
in our sixth diagram we show 
by the sizes of the flags 
the proportion each country 
may be expected to have 
contributed to the total ol 
purely foreign visitors who 
formed the guests (“pay- 
ing,” needless to say) of 
Paris. This diagram, it may 
be mentioned, is based on the 
1889 figures, when 380,000 
Britishers and 7,000 Russians 
invaded France ; allowing for 
increased facilities for travel- 
ling, etc., our Gallic hostess 
cannot expect less than half a 
million British guests, who (if 
they do not disappoint her) 
will pay over four million 
pounds for their entertain- 
ment. 

If six and a half million 
visitors left £50,000,000 be- 
hind them in Paris in 1880, 
it is only reasonable to sup 
pose that ten and two-filth 
millions would leave, in round 
figures, £80,000,000,_ which 
sum, if taken in sovereigns, 
would (see our title page) pro 
vide a pathway of these pre- 
cious coins extending from 
Charing Cross to Paris; this 
pathway, which, if illuminated 
solely by the electric lamps 
used in the Exhibition 
grounds, would have lights 
placed at intervals of thirty 
yards all the way, would be a 
trifle over five inches wide, and 
would, to all intents and pur- 
poses, be six sovereigns wide. 
No wonder that an exhibition 
“makes for peace” when so 


rich a reward is at stake. 
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Fig. 6.— The flags are 


drawn in proportion to 
the number of visitors 
each nation contributed 
to the ‘89 Paris Exhibi- 
tion, which proportion 
probably holds good in 
respect to the Exhibition 
of 1900. 
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At the moment of writing 
there has just been brought 
to a close the most successful 
exhibition held in the Lake 
District, we refer to the Rus- 
kin Exhibition at Coniston, 
that probably affords the most 
glaring contrast to the Inter 
national show in Paris imagin 


able. Here we have one small 
building filled with the works 
of one individual, Coniston's 


erand old man—we use the 
edjective for the purpose ol 
Cistinguishing him from Conis 
tion's other old man, the moun 
tain at whose foot the rival 
show to that at Paris nestles 

whilst across the Channel 
a huge city of palaces has 
been erected, a city within a 
city, filled with the most cos- 
mopolitan gathering the world 
has ever seen. 

During the first eleven days 
of September, such was the 
“ boom,” no less than 3,000,000 
paying visitors entered the 
grounds of Lutetia’s Exposi- 
tion, as compared’ with 
1,800,000 in the correspond- 
ing period at the exhibition 
of 1899—how does this com- 
pare with Coniston’s show? 
Well, the statistics of the 
latter were not published daily, 
but during the forty-eight 
days on which it was open 
no less than 10,500 enthu- 
siasts passed its portals, that 
is to say in the course of 
eight weeks as many people 
paid their tribute to Ruskin’s 
genius as entered the Paris 
Exhibition in the course ol 
half an hour! 
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THEY met, ‘twas at a ball; and after 
that they were always meeting, every- 
where. 

Enid Dalmeny was the more interest- 
ing of the two; she had a soul—so had 
Fred Bullard, but his was less _ pro- 
nounced. 

Enid wrote articles for a_ ladies’ 
paper; not silly trifles about omelettes 
and chiffon ruches, but intellectual 
things respecting woman’s sphere, her 
power and her approaching emancipa- 
tion. 

Enid’s relatives read her articles, and 
thought them very clever indeed, al- 
though, at times, perhaps, just a little 
risky ; and her mother felt exceedingly 
proud of her wonderful daughter, while 
she trembled at the freedom with which 
she discussed marriage and other things 
which old-fashioned people consider 
quite out of the realm of discussion. 

Dancing was one of the feminine 
frivolities in which Enid indulged, and 
she excelled in it; so that it was no 
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wonder that poor Fred Bullard suc- 
cumbed at the end of the first waltz, and 
followed her about ever afterwards. 
When he heard that she wrote, he 
bought her paper every week, and tried 
to understand what it was all about ; for- 
tunately for him there were theatrical 
reviews as well as graver matters, and 
Fred enjoyed these although the in- 
wardness of Enid was frequently be- 
yond him. 

It may seem curious that a woman like 
Enid should care about a man like Fred, 
for he was undoubtedly ordinary ; but 
he was also nice-looking, and even a 
woman on the threshold of emancipation 
likes a nice-looking man. 

hen Fred admired her intensely, 
and never attempted to conceal the fact, 
and this was imputed unto him for 
righteousness. On the whole, the 
winter when Enid and Fred became 
acquainted was a very pleasant one for 
both. When the summer came again, 


Enid and her people went to the seaside 
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—Bostock-on-Cliff they selected—and 
Fred tried to persuade a chum of his 
that they had arranged, long ago, to go 
to Bostock too. The chum could not re- 
member when the arrangement had 
been made, and thought it a strange 
thing that Fred should only recollect it 
when Miss Dalmeny was going away 
Chums are not always nice. However, 
as the chum remarked, one place is as 
good as another, and if Fred did not 
flirt with Enid he would flirt with some 
one else, so they might as well go to 
Bostock as to any other place. Then 
the chum burst into a loud laugh, which 
in his case did not speak a “ vacant 
mind,” for he was much cleverer than 
Fred—almost as clever as Enid, in fact 
But it was silly of the chum 
to laugh, for none of us 
knows what a day may bring 
forth, and certainly not what 
a summer holiday may have 
in store. Jack Gordon, how- 
ever, like the little boys of 
whom Gray speaks, was “all 
unconscious of his fate.” He 
never troubled himself about 
women, and was rather sorry 


for other chaps who did—he 
was particularly sorry for his 


chum, Fred. Indeed, Jack’s 
sister was the only member 
of the sex for whom he en- 
tertained any affection; and 
he made up for his omissions 
in other quarters by lavish- 
ing it all upon her; this fact 
will prove that Jack was not 
only cleverer than Fred, 
but was quite extraordinary 
too. 

If Fred must go to Bostock 
Jack would not mind com- 
ing as well; but if Jack 
went, his sister Lily must be 
included. 

So it was arranged, and 
on a Saturday evening late 
in July the trio walked from 
their rooms to the pier, that 
being the correct thing to do at Bostock 
on a Saturday evening. 

Many were the envious glances that 
were cast upon them. Men wanted 
to be added to the train of Lily's 


admirers—for who could suppose that 
the two men with her were only her 
brother and another girl’s swain? And 
the girls thought it very greedy of Lily 
to monopolise two young men, and both 
of them so nice looking! 

Thus, the beheld of all beholders, they 
reached the pier. 

The band was playing ; but Fred had 
no ears for it. The sun was flashing on 
the blue and green water, but he had no 
eyes for it. He wanted Enid, and he 
would not be happy till he got her. 

“Lil and I will listen to the band; 
but we shan't wait after ten, so don't 
worry about us, old man,” said Jack. 

“I’m not worrying,” replied Fred, 
testily. 


Enid wrote articles for a ladies’ paper -intellectual things. 


“Then you ought to be,” Lily inter- 
posed. “Now, don't be cross, and you 
needn't blush, because I know all about 
it, you see; so run away, like a good 
boy—you are sure to find her soon!” 
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Then Jack gave one of his aggravating 
loud laughs, and Lily echoed it with 
the prettiest of ripples ; and Fred, in his 
discomfiture, almost thrust his hands 
into his trousers pockets, but recollected 
in time that he was wearing a new pair, 
and that he must not disturb the way 
they hung. 

He sauntered round the bandstand, 
but Enid was not listening to the band. 

He walked three times up and down 
the pier, but Enid was not promenading. 


brow, and you have the picture which 
presented itseit to Fred Bullard’s admir- 
ing eyes. 

His face lit up. He glanced down at 
his tan shoes; they were irreproachable. 
He gazed at the knees of his inexpres- 
sibles, and behold there was no bagging 
there. Like a violinist, his long fingers 
wandered along the edge of his kumma- 
bund, and there was nothing that needed 
adjusting. Then he advanced; he 
raised his hat and said: 


The girls thought it very greedy to monopolise two young men. 


At last, in desperation, he walked 
down the steps that led to the landing- 
stage, where people pretended to fish in 
the morning. Being evening it had be- 
come unfashionable, and was accordingly 
deserted ; no, not quite deserted. ‘There 
was a solitary figure ieaning over the 
chains and abstractedly watching a large 
jelly fish that, like a submerged balloon, 
was gliding along in the translucent 
water. 

Imagine Minerva in a blue skirt, a 
white blouse, and a red necktie, with a 
bewitching straw hat above her classic 


“ Good-evening, Enid.” 

“Oh, Fred!” There was a tone of 
reproach in the words that might have 
disconcerted him had he not seen the 
smile of pleasure which she could not 
entirely suppress. 

“Aren't you glad to see me?” he 
asked in an injured manner. 

“Yes, of course; but why did you 
come here?” 

“ Because you weren't upstairs.” 

“Ton’'t be foolish, Fred; 1 mean, 
why did you come to Bostock at 
all?” 
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“ Because you were here, Enid.” 
“Tt was very foolish of you, Fred.” 
“No it wasn’t, Enid; excuse my con- 
tradicting you; but it wasn’t.” 
“ But, Fred, it was—it is. You won't 
enjoy your holiday a bit.” 
“Yes I shall, 
for you are 
here.” 
Fred drew 
very close to 
her, and the 
jelly fish, with 
excellent taste, 
withdrew. 
It was rather 
a nice situa- 
tion. Above 
them the band 
was playing a 
dreamy waltz, 
and no pry- 
ing eyes were 
regarding 
them. Below 
them an ever 
moving mass 
of limpid 
green swayed 
up and down, 
and moaned 
mysteriously 
among the 
girders of the 
pier. In front 
of them, the 
sun was set- 
ting behind a 
headland that 
flashed purple 
and gold in its 
rays. So Enid 
did not an- 
swer, but re- 
mained watch- 
ing the place 
from which 
the jelly fish 
had gone. 
Fred waited a 
little while, and then repeated his re- 
mark : 
“You are here, Enid.” 
“Yes, I know;” and two beautiful 
grey eyes slowly removed their gaze 
from the water, and looked at him. 


** Good-evening, Enid.’’ 


“ But 
Fred.” 
“Oh well, you know, there is Jack 
Gordon and his sister.” 
“Oh! then no doubt you will be 
very happy indeed!” 


you can't have me all day, 


For an 
emanci- 
pated woman, 
the tone in 
which this was 
said was dis- 
spite- 


tinctly 
ful. 


I say, 
Enid, you 
know I don't 
care two 
straws about 
Lily Gordon. 
She is a nice 
girl, no doubt, 
and she is 
Jack's | sister ; 
so | lke her 
for that. But 
there is only 
one woman in 
the world for 
me, Enid, and 
you know who 
she is! ; 

“TIT don’t 
know whether 
a girl would 
care much for 
being queen in 
a world where 
she was the 
only woman.” 

“What do 
you mean?” 

ae ee oe 
Fred; that 
she would feel 
that she was 
only on 
sufferance, and 
that if another 
woman came 
along she might easily be deposed. 
A woman likes to conquer, you know 
—not to be admired for want of a 
better!” 

“But you have conquered, Enid. 
Surely you don’t suppose I never saw 
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any other girls? I have seen something 
of the world, you know.” 

When a City clerk tells an emanci- 
pated woman that he knows something 
of the world, he must expect to be 
snubbed. 

Enid smiled sweetly, and asked : 

“ Where?” 

“Oh! in the City, you know; one 
doesn’t go about with his eyes shut!” 

“Oh yes he does, Fred. Now listen 
to me; you are a very nice boy, but you 
are young. You—now don't be offended 
—you have no position yet, and you 
won't have one for some years to come. 
If you are silly and fall in love and 
marry, you will probably never have a 
position at all. So be sensible, and don't 
look so romantic.” 

Anyone reading these words would 
think Enid a very nice, sensible girl, who 
was trying to check Fred in his wild 
career, nipping him in the bud for his 
Fred had 


and 


own good, so to speak. But 


to listen to the words zviva_ voce ; 


the modulations of Enid’s voice did not 
check him; when she sighed between 
the words it did not nip him in the bud. 


The jelly fish had come back, but Fred 
was too far gone to think about its feel- 
He said : 

“ But, Enid, I love you!” 

There are certain advantages in a 
landing stage for love-making. If the 
young man wants to kiss the lady she 
cannot struggle, or both would probably 
fall over and be drowned. Enid was a 
sensible girl, and, knowing the risk of re- 
sistance, allowed Fred to kiss her. 

“Foolish boy,” she said. 

“Never so wise as when I am with 
you—when I tell vou I love you—-I love 
you—I love you.” 

Enid remembered a play in which 
these words were repeated, just as Fred 
had done. The intonation of his voice 
also revealed the fact that Fred had 
seen that play. But Enid would not 
mar a beautiful situation by unkindly 
quoting act and scene. She pretended 
that she thought that Fred was quite 
original; she sighed, and their hands 
remained clasped together. 

“You have not told me that you love 
me,” szid Fred. 


ings. 


Poor fellow! he was not acting now. 
He was in deadly earnest; his voice 
shook, his hand trembled, his eyes 
seemed absolutely burning with passion. 
Enid felt a great compassion for him, 
and just a little afraid of him too. And 
the mysterious moaning among the 
girders seemed to grow louder as the 
light failed. A cool breeze swept over 
the sea and fanned their faces, and Enid 
relapsed into the real woman, just for 
once. 

“Oh, Fred; try not to care for me 
so much—I am not really worth it 
Wait a little longer, and some day you 
will meet a girl better fitted for you in 
every way. For myself, | shall never 
marry; I have quite decided that. 
Would you make love to a nun?” 

“ But you aren’t a nun, Enid; you are 
flesh and blood like me; just say you 
love me, and | will work my fingers to 
the bone to make you my wife!’ 

‘You poor, dear Fred, can't I say 
anything to comfort you? Try to be 
quiet for a little, and I will try. You 
love me in the old-fashioned way—very 
beautiful, no doubt—but it isn’t my way. 
Your love means a wife, and all the cares 
of a household, does it not? I tell you 
solemnly, Fred, 1 can and will never be 
wife to any man. I| am wedded to In 
tellect as the nun is wedded to the 
Church. If I said ‘I love you, you 
would think that it was only a matter of 
time and I should be your wife.” 

“Oh, say you love me, Enid, in what- 
ever way you like, but say you love me. 
Enid, you do love me!” 

“Ves, Fred, I love you, but it is in 
my way, and I doubt that it is a way in 
which you love me at all. I fear our 
souls are not on the same plane. Oh! 
the pity of it if one should be ‘ever 
more a life behind!’” 

“T don’t understand in the least what 
you mean, Enid. I know you said some- 
thing like that in your ‘Hymen’s Vic- 
tims’ last week, but I had to give it up.” 

“Oh! will you never understand?” 

“I might, if you will explain things. 
But surely there is only one way of lov- 
ing people. And if you love me—you 
said vou did—why, it must be all right.” 

“No, Fred, it is not what you mean by 
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Knowing the risk of resistance, she allowed Fred to 


kiss her. 


all right. Could you love me in the in 
tellect alone? That is how I love. 
Could you love me still if we had no 
eyes to gaze upon each other—no ears 
to hear—no tongues to speak? Could 
you forget these bodies of ours alto 
gether and love me still?” Enid was 
probably oblivious of the arm round her 
waist; it must have been the merest 
accident that she pressed his hand. 


Fred ruminated for a 
minute, and then said: 

“ If we were like what 
you say, we should 
both be dead.” 

“Oh, Fred, there is 
no help for it. We 
must try to forget each 
other. We are not 
affinities! ” 

“But we 
fiancés.” 

i No, Fred, no, 
love me with a love I 
cannot return. I| love 
you with a love you do 
not understand It is 
better to know it at 
once and to Sa) 
bye.” 

“But do 
you are not 


might be 


You 


‘ eood- 


you mean 


to 
have anything more to 
do with me?” 

“No, Fred, we shall 
friends—l 


insult you by 


gomse 


always be 
won't 
ollering to be a sister, 
it is so commonplace. 
We shall be friends. 
But for a time we had 
better not see very 
much of each other; 
and if cach of us mixed 
a good deal with the 
opposite sex, it might 
help us to forget.” 

“TI shall go 
Enid!” 

“No, dear; | 
not. 
nice to 


mad, 


think 
Try to be very 
Miss Gordon, 
then you will gradually 

forget me!” 

“And I suppose you will try to be 
very nice to Jack Gordon, and a crowd 
of other Johnnies, and forget me?” 

“Perhaps. Why not? It would be 
better so. Now let us say good-bye to 
the old dream, Fred—” 

“What! may I, really?” 

So the ordinary man and the emanci- 
pated woman kissed each other down 
there: in the dark on the landing stage. 
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And they did not unduly abbreviate 
their farewell, but remained there for 
many minutes, while the sea moaned 
mysteriously among the girders. 

Presently they came upstairs. 

The band was still playing. This time 
it was a weird composition in an ex- 
ceedingly minor key, which made every- 
one else somewhat pensive, and at last 
melancholy, but which comforted Enid 
and Fred greatly. They stood at a little 
distance from the band, and presently 
caught sight of Jack and Lily. There 
were vacant chairs at each side of the 
brother and sister, for many pairs of 
persons were wandering away to parts 
of the pier where the light was less 
strong. 

Enid and Fred looked at the Gordons, 
and then at each other. 

“ Be very nice to Lily and try to for- 
get Enid” thought Fred. 

“ Be very nice to Jack and try to for- 
get Fred” thought Enid. 

A holy calm comes over one when 
one has discovered it is one’s duty to 
sacrifice somebody else. One revels in 


that holy calm ; if one didn’t, one would 


feel a trifle mean. Enid and Fred were 
preparing for the sacrifice of Jack and 
Lily, and they needed all the holy calm 
they could get. 

Fred felt great. So did Enid, but she 
was accustomed to greatness and Fred 
was not, and that made a vast difference. 
Fred was beginning to realise that he 
had a mind and that he was capable of 
a rapid succession of ideas. For ex- 
ample, he wanted to leap wildly over 
the pier and to be lost to sight in the 
dark waters, but he remembered that he 
would probably fall upon the grating of 
the landing stage and be badly hurt. 
Then ke wanted to.kiss Enid for another 
last time, but he recollected that there 
were people about and that Enid might 
not like it. Then he began to brace 
himself for the effort of being very nice 
to Lily, but found himself wondering 
whether it was quite fair to exploit one 
girl in order to forget another. That 
in turn set him thinking whether it was 
right that Jack should be exploited in 
order that Enid might forget himself. 


This naturally suggested Jack in the 
light of a hated rival, which led to the 
idea of pistols for two. Finally desires 
to swear, and to cry, and to hit some- 
body entering his head simultaneously, 
they left him in a condition of mental 
fatigue, and he languidly followed Enid 
to a couple of seats immediately behind 
the Gordons. 

Very soon the weird composition came 
to an end, and everyone, except Enid 
and Fred, appeared much relieved ; the 
band indeed adjourned for refresh- 
ments. Jack turned round and saw 
Fred behind him. 

“Hullo!” he said, “where did you 
spring from?” Then he noticed Miss 
Dalmeny as well, and raised his hat very 
nicely. Fred at once began operations, 
and was talking nonsense to Lily for 
all he was worth. Enid was less pre- 
cipitate, and waited for Jack to place his 
own head in the noose. Jack was not 
good at small talk, and, as he made it a 
rule never to make the orthodox open- 
ing with regard to the weather, conver- 
sation was difficult with him until he 
was fairly started. Enid sat placidly 
watching him, and speculating as to the 
dimensions of his soul. At last Jack 
said : 

“Don’t you think it is horribly stuffy 
in here? Shall we go for a stroll till 
the band comes back?” 

“With pleasure,” murmured Enid, as 
meekly as though she were a woman of 
the old schooi, who regarded man’s 
word as law. So Jack strode boldly out 
of the pavilion, and Enid glided beside 
him. Fred and Lily were left alone. 

“You don’t look very happy, Fred ; 
have you quarrelled?” asked she. 

“Do you mean with Miss Dalmeny? 
No, of course not; we have nothing to 
quarrel about!” : 

“Then why do you speak of her in 
that Arctic region sort of voice? And 
why do you come here before the even- 
ing is half over? And why do you let 
Jack carry her off under your very 
eyes?” 

“She carried Jack off,” said Fred, 
without reflection. 

“What an unchivalrous remark to 
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They were very nice eyes. 


make, even if it were true—which I am 
sure it is not—Miss Dalmeny is such a 
very nice girl.” 

“Oh yes, she is all right, but there are 
other very nice girls, you know, Lil.” 

Lily perversely refrained from re- 
ceiving the artillery of Fred's eyes as he 
said this. So he had to add rather 
lamely : 

“Don’t you think so, Lil?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” was the 
response. 

“Oh, but I am sure you do.” Fred 
was leaning over the back of Lily’s chair, 
and he spoke very sweetly. 

__Lily looked up and met Fred’s eyes. 
hey were very nice eyes. She smiled— 


a charming little 
smile—and Fred 
was encouraged. 

“I say, Lil,” he 
went on, “ don’t you 
think we might be 
chummier than we 
are? You see you 
are Jack's sister and 
—and—well you are 
awlully nice, you 
know!” 

“Am 1?” asked 
Lily complacently. 

“Yes, awfully, 
and it seems such a 
pity that we don't 
see more of each 
other.” 

Lily reflected that 
they already saw 
each other on at 
least seven days a 
week ; but, after all, 
“seeing” a person 
is a question of 
quality rather than 
quantity. 

“But surely, 
Fred, you have not 
got the time? You 
know you did not 
come down _ here 

just to be ‘chummy’ with me,” she 
said. 
“ Suppose I told you that I did!” 
said Fred. 
“I should say that you were tell- 
ing stories,” was the reply. 

“Oh, Lil, that is too bad. You 
know I am not a fellow of that 
sort.” 

“T really don’t know anything of the 
kind; you forget that I have not had 
the opportunity of knowing you at all 
intimately. Of course you come to see 
Jack, and Jack talks about you a great 
deai; but a girl likes to draw her own 
conclusions.” 

“Well, Lil, for the next fortnight I 
want to place myself absolutely at your 
disposal to draw what conclusions you 
please.” 

“Ought I to feel flattered?” 

“Not unless you like,” answered 
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Fred, determmed to be pleasant at 
whatever cost to his self-conceit. 

“Very well, let me begin to know you. 
What is your name? Oh! but I know 
that, don’t 1? Who gave you this 
name?” 

“I say, don’t make fun of a fellow. 
Let us stroll up and down till the music 
begins again. Won't you—er—take my 
arm?” 

“Is that necessary for accurate know- 
ledge?” 

“No; but it feels—well—chummier.” 

Lily compromised the matter by tak- 
ing the stroll, but not the arm. 

Presently the band came back, but 
Fred and Lily did not return. Nobody 
noticed this, however, for Enid and Jack 
did not return either. 


* . * . * * 


The fortnight drew swiftly, a great 
deal too swiftly, to a close. 

The Dalmenys were going to remain 
a little longer, but the Gordons and 
Fred must return to London. 

It was the last evening of their stay, 
when Fred received a little note in a 
handwriting which at one time would 
have thrilled him exquisitely. On this 
occasion Fred only whistled apprehen- 
sively, and tore open the envelope. The 
letter ran: 


“ Dear Fred, 

“Meet me on the landing stage 
this evening. I have something to tell 
you. 

“ Yours, 
“ ENID.” 


“What a confounded nuisance!” said 
Fred. “What can she want? I hope 
she hasn’t changed her mind—it would 
be so very awkward. Well, I suppose I 
must go, only I hope she won't keep me 
long. Surely a fellow can’t have fwo 
affinities! ” 

He arrayed himself becomingly for the 
téte-a-téte; it 1s so much more 
easy to behave nobly and with dignity 
when one’s clothes fit well. A loose 
bootlace may alter the whole course of a 





man’s life; a defective collar stud may 
cause a woman to reject him. 

He was early at the rendezvous, 
chiefly because he wanted to get the 
interview over. Enid did not keep him 
waiting long, however. 

“Fred,” she said, with a mournful 
accent, and with an almost aggressively 
sympathetic expression in her beautiful 
eyes, “do you remember the first even- 
ing you came down, and how you met 
me here?” 

“Oh yes,” Fred replied hastily: the 
memory seemed unpleasant. 

“We said good-bye to each other— 
this is the very spot—(Fred started back, 
but recovered himself when he found she 
was only referring to the pier)—we said 
good - bye,” continued Enid, “ because 
we found that neither was the affinity of 
the other.” 

“Oh yes, that is right. You haven't 
found out anything different, have you, 
Enid?” 

“Yes, and no, Fred.” 

“Oh! I say, Enid, you might tell a 
fellow which it is; this suspense is 1n- 
tolerable.” 

“Poor boy! Surely I am not mis- 
taken? Surely you do not—” 

“Oh, come to me by and by; tell me 
what you have found.” 

“My affinity, Fred!” 

“Found it in a fortnight? Oh! I 
say!” : 

“I found Aim within an hour. You 
remember how we parted?” 

“Yes, you said you could never 
marry—" 

“ And within that hour I found I had 
made a great mistake.” 

“Then why in the name of goodness 
did you not tell me at once, and not 
save it up for a fortnight?” 

“I thought the shock might be too 
great for you then, Fred.” 

“Well, it is a great deal greater now, 
Enid. You see there is someone else 
involved besides myself.” 

“Of course, Fred. I was coming to 
that.” 

“What, you have guessed it then; 
and vet you come and tell me this?” 

“What do you mean, Fred — 
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‘guessed it’? Why, I 
know it. Who but | 
should know it—I and 
my affinity?” 

“But you didn’t 
tell the affinity for a 
whole fortnight, and 
in the meanwhile—Oh, 
poor little Lily. I must 
and will stick to her.” 

Enid’s eyes 
brightened. 

“What, do you really 
love the dear little 
thing? Iam glad!” 

“Why, you said you 
knew all about it.” 

“No, Fred, I only 
hoped it might be so— 
I only guessed it.” 

“You hoped I might 
love her, and yet you 
come and tell me 
that you have changed 
your mind? I£= say, 
you know the law 
doesn’t allow a man 
to have two — er 
—affinities! ” 

“Oh, Fred, you 
dear silly old goose, 
how dense you are! 
Of course your affinity 
is Lily.” 

“Then who in the 
name of wonder is 
yours?” 


“ Jack.” 
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He arrayed himself for the téte-d-téte. 


TO A CHILD. 


a 


Thou art so dainty, graceful, and so light, 
Surely thou wert by fairies hither brought 
To teach all men to use their inner sight 
And seek for beauties that are yet unsought. 


Clad in a moonbeam pale, thou comest here 
To cool this fevered world with purity: 
Love’s Lord protect thee from all sorrow, dear, 
Small traveller from the lands beyond the sky! 


MARK PERUGINLI 
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THE face of the man, who was perhaps 


the most powerful native ruler in India, 
lighted up with an exultant smile, as the 
Captain of the Guard entered his pre- 
sence salaaming profoundly. 

“Hail, Ilderim Khan!” 

“Peace be with you, Gojhan Khan. 
From your face I read that you have 
news for me, therefore speak quickly, 
and the gods grant that it be good to 
listen to!” replied the native potentate, 
trying hard to rob his voice of its im- 
patient ring. 

“When I say that your Highness’s 
commands have been obeyed in detail, 
all is said,” replied Gojhan Khan 
placidly. 

“ Then, this pretender, Ramthal Khan 
—this man who has tried to rob me of 
my throne by sowing the seeds of revolt 
throughout the country, whom I have 
fought till at length he was forced to 
flee from the field of battle to save his 
life—” 

“Is in the courtyard, awaiting your 
Highness’s pleasure!” answered Gojhan 
Khan, salaaming. 

With a contented sigh Ilderim Khan 


We 


sank hack on his cushioned divan, and 
glanced admiringly at the mailed athletic 
figure standing before him. 

“My pleasure is that Ramthal Khan 
be brought hither,” he said calmly, after 
a few minutes’ consideration. “I am 
just in the mood to mete justice out to 
this pretender.” 

As Gojhan retired the Khan clapped 
his hands, and in reply to the summons 
the hall became filled with soldiery, 
advisers, and a host of palace officials. 

“It is my pleasure that all here shall 
witness how Ilderim Khan rewards his 
enemies,” cried the native autocrat by 
way of explaining the reason of his 
summons. 

The assembly salaamed profoundly ; 
then, as the tramp of soldiery without 
the hall, mingled with the clank of steel 
weapons, became audible, a buzz of ex- 
citement pervaded the air till the arras 
at the further end of the hall was pulled 
aside, admitting Gojhan Khan and a file 
of soldiers, in whose midst strode a man 
of middle age, grizzled by many a fight, 
and whose step, despite his rags, was as 
haughty as that of an Emperor. 
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“Welcome!” cried 
Ilderim Khan sarcas-- 
tically, an evil smile 
flitting across his not 
uncomely features. “ You 
have long wished to be 
an occupant of this 
throne-room. _ Behold, 
you are, for the ways of 
Buddha are great!” 

Ramthal Khan _re- 
mained impassive and 
expressionless. To all 
appearances he had not 
heard the gibing saluta- 
tion. 

“T have bid you wel- 
come,” said Ilderim sar- 
donically. 

“ My ears are not yet 
deaf,” replied Ramthal 
Khan shortly. “You 
desired, I believe, to 
see me, and I am here, 
even if it be against my 
will) Speak on, there- 
fore, and be brief!” 

Ilderim was slightly 
disconcerted by his 
captive’s bold address. 

Expecting, as he did, 

cringing fear, Ram- 

thal’s attitude was an_ unsatisfactory 
one. 

“ Defiance and insolence are not good 
advocates for mercy, O mine enemy!” 
cried Ilderim sternly. “Has death no 
terrors for you?” 

“The expected never has,” replied 
Ramthal in measured tones. “I neither 
defy nor am I insolent. In bidding you 
to be brief of speech, I do but seek a 
favour to myself.” 

Iiderim Khan stared in wonder at his 
prisoner, who gazed at him so uncon- 
cernedly. 

“You are a soldier,” remarked Ilderim 
coldly at length, “and, as such, are 
aware of the fate which is meted out to 
those who take arms against their 
sovereign, and try to wrest from him his 
throne. You have conspired with 
others whom I need now fear no more, 
against my sovereignty. What have you 
to say in your defence, which should pre- 


“I denounce you as the 
murderer of my father.” 


vent my having you thrown to the holy 
crocodiles to-morrow ? ” 

Ramthal started involuntarily. 

“Ha! I thought that you would 
flinch before the face of Death!” cried 
Iiderim Khan mockingly. “Nor was I 
mistaken.” 

“You wrong me,” replied Ramthal 
calmly. “I had hoped for an _ easier 
death, that is all. But enough. Let me 
now reply to your question as to what 
I had to advance in my defence that 
my fate should be commuted. When I 
denounce you as the murderer of my 
father—your elder brother and the right- 
ful ruler of this land—when I brand you 
as a usurper, declare that the throne 
which you now occupy is my own, and 
proclaim to the world that you are about 
to murder the rightful Khan, so that you 
may remain evermore undisturbed, I 
have said all.” 

“You have nothing else to say?” 
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demanded Ilderim, in accents trembling 
with suppressed rage. 

“No! But 1 prophesy that your reign 
is nearly at an end. What I have failed 
in doing, others will accomplish! The 
Great White Queen is dissatisfied with 
your rule, tired of your treachery, and 
wearied of your plots. Your Court is 
filled with honest men awaiting the 
opportune moment to rise, hurl you from 
your blood- 
stained throne, 
and proclaim a 
new Khan ere 
the breath has 
had time to 
leave your mur- 
dered body. 
Make the most 
of your power, 
Khan, for its 
span is but a 
brief and 
bloody one.” 

Ilderim Khan 
smiled evilly. 

“I intend to 
make the most 
of my reign, 
since such a 
prophetas 
yourself 
exists!” ex- 
claimed Ilde- 
rim, regaining 
his self-contro: 
by a_ violent 
effort. “ Gojhan 
Khan, see that 
this man is 
given as a 
sacrifice to the 
holy crocodiles 
to-morrow. 
Away with him!” 

Then, without bestowing another 
glance on the unfortunate man, whom he 
had doomed to a fearful death, he 
turned to chat with a hoary-headed 
adviser. 

Meanwhile Gojhan Khan conducted 
the prisoner at a rapid pace towards his 
cell, then, on a pretence of seeing per- 
sonally that the bars of the casement 


were safe, passed close to Ramthal and 
whispered : 

“ Be awake at the tenth hour!” 

“For my doom?” enquired the pri- 
soner coolly. 

“For liberty,” replied Gojhan Khan 
in a hurried whisper, as he passed his 
captive, and slamming the prison door 
to, left Ramthal wondering if the in- 
credibly good news could possibly be true. 

The day 
passed slug- 
gishly for the 
condemned 
man, who 
anxiously 
watched the 
fleeting light of 
day merge into 
the shadows of 
night, till they 
in their turn 
were relieved 
by the light of 
the moon. 
Without the 
cell, the mea- 
sured tramp of 
his guard was 
the only sound 
which _ broke 
the death-like 
stillness which 
reigned 
supreme within 
the wing of the 
palace in which 
he was incarce- 
rated. 

Hour in and 
hour out. the 
monotonous 


The sentry lay strangled on the threshold. footfalls con- 


tinued to pass 

and repass his cell’s door, till suddenly 
the wearying tread became drowned by 
the sound of a rush of feet, followed by 
a scuffle, ending with a heavy thud, then 
the cell door opened inwards cautiously. 
Instantly the Khan started from the 
couch of straw on which he was lying, to 
face the doorway, seemingly uncertain 
as to whether he should surrender him- 
self, or make a game fight of it. An 
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expression of surprise flitted across his 
face as he noted the features of the first 
man to enter the cell. 

“Empha Sing!” cried the Khan in- 
credulously. 

“Even so, great Khan,” replied the 
Hindoo addressed. “Even so, great 
Ruler of a great people!” 

He salaamed profoundly. 

“The great Ruler will soon be food 
for caymans, my good Empha Sing,” 
said Ramthal Khan bitterly. 

“Not so!” exclaimed Gojhan Khan, 
striding forward from amid the group 
of mail-clad natives who had followed 
Empha Sing into the cell. “Not s 
Khan! You leave this cell as ruler of 
this State! Without the city your 
soldiers are encamped. Half the Court 
and town is disaffected, and need but 
a word to revolt openly against the 
usurper who occupies the throne. The 
palace is in the hands of friends, for all 
enemies and those whose fidelity we 
doubted have been put to the sword!” 

Ramthal Khan’s face became suffused 
with a glow of enthusiasm as_ the 
Khan’s words fell on his astonished ears. 

“So I am free,” he said with true 
riental unemotion. 

“As untrammelled as the wind, your 
Highness,” replied Gojhan Khan. 

“Where is Ilderim Khan?’ 

“Asleep and guarded by slaughtered 
soldiery. Poison is a grand specific for 
treason’s ills,” answered Empha Sing 
significantly. 

A fierce smile parted Ramthal Khan's 
lips on hearing these words. 

“A sword!” he cried, going to the 
door. “And follow me!” Taking the 
curved weapon which one of the parti- 
sans of his cause offered him, he stepped 
out into the passage, nearly falling over 
the body of the sentry, who lay strangled 
on the threshold. With a swift, noise- 
less stride he crept along the corridors, 
followed by his adherents, till the Royal 
chamber was gained, then pausing, he 
whispered a few words in Gojhan Khan’s 
ear, who entered the apartment alone, 
and touched the sleeping ruler on the 
shoulder, waking him with a start 
“Peace be with you, Ilderim Khan!” 
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“Ah, it is you, my trusty Gojhan,” 
exclaimed Ilderim. “Are you ready to 
fetch this pretender to the throne, and 
give him as food to the sacred croco- 
diles? ” 

“T am, your Highness.” 

“Good! I warrant he will not think 
so lightly of death a few minutes 
hence!” remarked Ilderim Khan with a 
cruel smile of anticipation wreathing his 
lips. 

“Your Highness has spoken words of 
wisdom,” replied Gojhan Khan grimly. 
“The pretender will indeed not think 
lightly of death.” 

Iiderim Khan laughed almost bois- 


terously. 
“Go then, Khan, and take this man 
to the crocodile pit. Haste, friend! 


What do you wait on here? ” 

“ For the pretender, your Highness,” 
replied Gojhan Khan coolly. “Is it not 
said that he shall die? ” 

“ Surely!” 

“Then I await his convenience to 
accept my escort as far as the crocodile 
pit,” said Gojhan Khan measuredly, and 
smiling grimly in his turn. 

From without the palace came a dull, 
undefinable murmuring. 

“ What do you mean? Do you think 
that the pretender will come here /o 


you ?” cried Ilderim Khan petulantly. 


“ He stands before me! ” cried Gojhan 
Khan loudly. “Are you ready, Ilderim, 
ex-Khan of this State, for your fate? ” 

The usurper stared at the Captain of 
his Horse Guards in amazement, as 
though he doubted his very senses ; then 
he cried : 

“ What jest is this, Khan? ” 

“ No jest do I make,” replied Gojhan 
Khan coldly. “ Your cause is lost, the 
city is in the power of your enemies, who 
are thirsty for your blood. Listen!” 

He raised his hand authoritatively. 
Cowed, the trembling Khan listened to a 
sullen roar coming closer to the palace 
momentarily. He tore open the window 
and with blanching features listened to 
the sound of clashing arms, the shouts of 
‘“(Hur! Hur! Mahadeo!’’ which 
sounded his death knell. 

“ Are you ready, traitor? ” 
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Ilderim turned swiftly round on his 
heel on hearing the voice, to confront his 
late prisorer. 

“You free!” he gasped in angry sur- 
prise. 

“I am ruler of this State,” replied 
Ramthal Khan proudly. “And, as such, 
am here to pronounce your doom.” 

“Iam to 
be given 
to the croco- 
diles, eh ?” 
hissed the 
baffled native, 
stepping 
m enacingly 
forward, till 
his further 
progress was 
barred by two 
spears being 
crossed before 
him. 

“You have 
spoken,” re - 
plied Ramthal, 
with true 
oriental 
brevity. 
“Seize him, 
men, and drag 
him to the 
sacred croco- 
diles!” 

“Mercy! 
mercy! Any- 
thing but that, 
O my brother’s 
son! I will be 
your _ slave, 
your lowest 
slave, only 
spare my life! 
Mercy, O 
Khan! let 
your reign 
be commenced 
with a deed of mercy, and not by one 
of blood!” 

The plea was shrieked out rather than 
spoken, as he struggled fiercely in the 
iron grip of some half-dozen stalwart 
guards. 

“ T have spoken,” cried Ramthal Khan 
sternly. “Away withhim! He granted 


me no mercy, and may my arm rot and 
my name be for ever forgotten if I now 
go back on my word!” 

“No! no! Recall those words, 
Khan!” cried Ilderim frantically. 
“Mercy! Did you not hear that | 
will be your slave? Your slave, do 
you hear? I, who have never bowed the 
° knee to 

man, am will- 
ing to be your 
meanest, 
lowest, vilest 
slave! Any- 
thing, great 
Khan, but 
death by the 
sacred croco- 
diles! ” 

“It was the 
death to 
which you 
condemned 
me,” said 
Ramthal 
Khan piti- 
lessly. 

“| repent!” 
shrieked the 
wretched man. 
“I was mad! 
I was mad, | 
say!” 

“Even as I 
am now,” re- 
plied Ramthal 
coldly. “ Fol- 
low me, 
Gojhan Khan, 
and bring 
that shouter 
with you.” 

A lurid 
glare lit up 


**Let your reign be commenced with a deed of mercy, and the chamber 
not by one of blood!” 


as the Khan 
turned to 
leave the room. He halted, and then 
glanced out of the window. 

“ Ah, my soldiers have fired the Cham- 
berlain’s house, I see,” he said, with a 
grim laugh. “Come, most noble Khan, 
for I promise you that the cayman will 
prove a gentler foe to you than my wild 
children should they get hold of you.” 
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He passed out into the passage, closely 
followed by Gojhan Khan and his men, 
bringing along the deposed sovereign of 
the petty State, cursing and pleading for 
mercy alternately. 

To both, however, 
turned a deaf ear. 

Marching ahead of the little band with 
a rapid stride, he never uttered a syllable 
till the edge of the crocodile pit was 
reached, when he halted and glanced 
down at the slimy, oily water above 
which appeared a snout of a cayman. He 
shuddered, then ordering the -torch- 
bearers to come closer to the edge, cried 
loudly : 

“Tlderim Khan, suffer now the fate to 


Ramthal Khan 


which you condemned me, 
Buddha be merciful to you!” 

Then, before the wretched man 
had time to utter a word, he was 
launched, in obedience to a sign, into 
the pit, striking the water with a 
flaccid splash. 

In an instant the oily, sluggish water 
became alive with crocodile snouts and 
tails, as their owners darted at their prey, 
who, uttering a palsied scream of terror, 
was dragged beneath the surface, the 
oily, pestiferous water becoming tinged 
with a dull ruddy hue. 

Then Ramthal Kkan turned and re- 
traced his steps towards the Royal 
chamber. 


and may 


At the Galety. 
From a painting by Mrs Louise Jopling. 
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THE QUEEN AS A _ PLAYGOER. 


By WALTER CALVERT. 


FROM the time of Her Majesty's acces- 
sion to the throne in 1837, until the 
death of Prince Consort in 1861, the 
Queen was an indefatigable patron of 
the drama, and took a keen interest in 
the actors and actresses who had the 
honour of play- 
ing before her. 
Five months 
after the death 
of King William 
IV. Her Majesty 
commanded 
W. C. Macready 
to play “ Wer- 
ner” at Covent 
Garden Theatre, 
of which he was 
then manager, 
and he resolved 
on advertising no 
change of price 
on the occasion 
of the Royal 
visit, Mr. Mar- 
tins, Vice- 
Chamber- 
lain, called on 
the famous 
tragedian the day 
before the  pro- 
duction to say 
the farce com- 
manded was the 
first act of “Fra 
Diavolo,” and 
Macready thus 
chronicles t he 
Royal visit in his 


Lord Conyngham. 








Marchioness of Tavistock. 


tion of cur own visitors, etc. ; my dresses 
for the night, etc. Received a multitude 
of notes, applications for admission be- 
hind tne scenes, which I was obliged to 
answer as I could. Martins, the Vice- 
Chamberlain, was most careful in scrutin- 


Lord Albemarle. 











private diary, 
17th November, 
1837: — “ Went 
to the theatre 
and _ rehearsed 
the play of ‘Werner,’ in the hope of 
making Mr. G. Bennet and some others 
a little more accurate. My morning was 
engrossed by the needful care and 
arrangements for the evening, prepar- 
ing for the Queen’s reception, the recep- 


Duchess of Sutherland. The Queen. Duchess of Kent. 


The Queen at Covent Garden Theatre, 1837. 
From a lithograph by W. Drummond, 


ising all particulars as to the Queen's 
box, rooms, etc. I was quite worn out 
and lay down, desiring no more notes to 
be given me till the next morning. There 
was a great tumult arising from the over- 
crowded state of the pit ; a great number 
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were lifted over the boxes in a fainting 
and exhausted state. Mr, Bartley had 
leave from the Queen to address the 
audience, which he did, tendering the 
price of admission to those who, not 
having room, might wish to return. 
When order was restored the play pro- 
ceeded. I acted, not to please myself; I 
could not recover my self-possession. The 
Queen sent to say she expected to see 
me as she retired. I dressed myself in full 
dress and went with Bartley to wait on 
her as she retired. The ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and the officers, et¢., passed through 
the room, and at length the Queen—a 
very pretty little girl -came. Lord 
Conyngham told her who | was. She 
smiled and bowed and said—' | am very 
much obliged to you.’ Pointed me out 
to the Duchess of Kent, and bowed re 
peatedly to me. I went home with Miss 
Martineau and Catherine very, very 
tired.” On the succeeding Sunday we 
find the following in the actor's diary :— 
“Told Dickens of darling Nina, when 
she was told that the Queen had spoken 
to me on Friday night, having asked me 
if | told her ‘To be kind to the poor?’ 
Che dear child.” 

Mr. Bartley was the stage manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre under Charles 
Kemble, Laporte, Bunn, Macready, and 
Madame Vestris, and was an actor of 
considerable repute. In the years 1848, 
1849, and 1850, he was honoured by Her 
Majesty’s command to read at Bucking 
ham Palace and Windsor Castle. Sub- 
sequently, he was selected to give lessons 
in elocution to His Roya! Highness the 
Prince of Wales. , 

The Queen again visited Covent 
Garden Theatre on 1st February, 1830, 
to see Macready as Claude Melnotte in 
“The Lady of Lyons.” “I had un- 
dressed,” writes the diarist, “and was 
preparing to put on my Court swt when 
an equerry came from Her Majesty to 
desire me to go on, as the audience were 
calling for me. I did not know what to 
do. Told him, and showed him, that I 
Was quite undressed, but that I would do 
whatever Her Majesty desired. He left 
me, and | thought it better to put on 
my dress again, which I did; and, re- 
ceiving a second message from Her 
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Majesty, went on as Melnotte before the 
audience, and met with a most enthu- 
siastic reception, Her Majesty and the 
Lord Chamberlain joining in_ the 
applause. Dressed in full Court dress. 
. . . Went into the ante-room when Her 
Majesty came out. Lord Conyngham 
called me to her, and she condescended 
to say—' I have been very much pleased.’ 
| bowed, and lighted her down.” On the 
14th following, the Queen and Duchess 
of Kent were at the theatre again to see 
the farce, and on 14th March Her 
Majesty saw Macready in “ Richelieu.” 

lhe first portrait of the Queen painted 
after her coronation represents Her 
Majesty in the Royal Box at Drury 
Lane. Mr. Parris was totally ignorant 
of the fact that, when he agreed with Mr. 
Henry Graves, the well-known publisher, 
to paint “the portrait of a lady for fifty 
guineas,” he would have to localise him 
self amongst the musical instruments of 
the orchestra of the National Theatre, 
and handle his pencil, whilst the young 
Queen watched the performance and 
innocently sat for her picture. The artist 
afterwards shut himself up in his studio, 
and never left it until he had finished his 
work. The price agreed upon was 
doubled, and the Queen signified her 
approval of the tact employed by pur 
chasing a considerable number of the 
engravings. After the Queen’s marriage 
to Prince Albert in 1840, the Royal pair, 
when in residence in London, found no 
greater pleasure than a visit to the opera 
at Covent Garden Theatre. 

In 1842 they visited Drury Lane 
Theatre to see Macready play “ Gisip 
pus” and “ Macbeth,” and again in 1843 
to witness “As You Like It,” with 
Macready as Jacques, Phelps as Adam, 
Keeley as Touchstone, Compton as 
William, Mrs. Stirling as Celia, and Mrs. 
Keeley as Audrey. When the Queen 
came from her box she stopped Lord 
Delawarr and asked for Macready. She 
said she was much pleased, and thanked 
the actor. Prince Albert asked Macready 
if he had not presented the original play, 
and was informed that his surmise was 
correct, the original text having been 
restored. 

On 10th June, 1848, a special per- 
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formance was given at Drury Lane, by together with many representatives of 
special command of the Queen, and for political life, of art, and of literature. 
Macready’s benefit, on the occasion of The play was “Henry VIII,” and 
his approaching departure for America. Charles Dickens was the acting manager. 





The Queen at Drury Lane Theatre, 1838. 
From the painting by E, T. Parris. 


The Queen and Prince Albert, the Phelps played the King, and Macready 
Queen Dowager, the Duchesses of Kent Cardinal Wolsey; and the company in- 
and Cambridge, and other members of cluded Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs. Warner, Miss. 
the Royal Family were present; P. Horton, Mrs. Stirling, Hudson, Ryder, 
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A performance of ‘**The Merchant of Venice’’ before Her Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort 
at Windsor Castle, 28th December, 1848. 


and others. Macready writes— “On 
going on the stage—indeed, as it ap- 
peared from the beginning of the anthem 
—an organised disturbance, similar to 
that got up for the expulsion of the 
French actors, was violently persisted in 
by a few persons in the pit and the gal- 
leries. My reception was very great, and 
the house, with Her Majesty and the 
Prince in state, was most brilliant. The 
noise continued through the scene, and, 
in the next, wishing to ascertain the 
nature of the disturbance, I sent to ask 
leave to address the audience. The 
Queen granted it, and I told the galleries 
that, understanding they were incom- 
moded for want of room, I had to 
assure them that, happy as I had been 
in receiving favours from them for many 
years, they would now add to my obliga- 
tions by receiving their money, and leav- 
ing the theatre. Applause, but not tran- 
quillity, ensued, and it was only in the 
banquet scene that the play began to be 
heard. I took great pains both in Car- 
dinai Wolsey and in Mr. Oakley. The 
Queen left at the end of ‘The Jealous 
Wife,” and I was called on and most 
warmly greeted.” 


At the close of 1848 Charles Kean, 
who was then at the height of his fame 
and popularity, both as a fine actor and 
lavish manager, was selected, without 
application on his part, to conduct the 
“Windsor theatricals” — a _ series of 
private performances at the Castle, 
adopted by the Queen and Prince Con- 
sort with the double object of promoting 
the interests of the British drama while 
they gratified their own personal inclina- 
tions. The principle proposed and car- 
ried out was that the performers should 
be selected indiscriminately, according 
to their abilities, and without reference 
to any particular theatre or individual 
interest. In this, Her Majesty inherited 
the taste of her grandfather, King 
George III. When in the comparative 
retirement of Windsor and Weymouth, 
his usual habit was to command twice a 
week, and to go in private on the other 
two nights of the performance. The 
managers made fortunes, and the actors 
were exalted. The compliment of being 
appointed Her Majesty’s “ Master of the 
Revels” in her own palace was un- 
doubtedly one of the most gratifying 
nature, both to the man and the actor, 
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and that Charles Kean acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction of his august em- 
ployers may be assumed from the fact 
that Her Majesty presented him with a 
diamond ring, and accorded him the still 
more flattering honour of a personal in- 
terview on the 2Ist February, 1840. 
The Keans and the Keeleys were the 
first comedians 
to perform be- 
fore Her 
Majesty and the 
Prince Consort 
at Windsor. 
Upon the first 
occasion, in 
1848, the piece 
presented was 
“The Merchant 
of Venice,” with 
something like 
an ideal cast. 
Charles Kean 
played Shylock ; 
Mrs. Kean, Por- 
tia; Miss Mon- 
tague (Mrs. 
Compton), Jes- 
sica; Webster, 
Gratiano ; 
Alfred Wigan, 
Bassanio ; 
Leigh Murray, 
Lorenzo; 
Keeley, Launce- 
lot Gobbo ; and 
Mrs. Keeley, 
Nerissa. In re- 
ferring to this 
perform- 
ance, forty years 
later, Mrs. 
Keeley said — 
“The room was 
not full, but it 
was a fine audi- 
ence to play to, 
and I could see them all as distinctly as 
if we were amateurs at private theatricals, 
The Prince of Wales and Duke of Edin- 
burgh, who were then little boys in 
short frocks, were seated upon a raised 
place at the feet of the Queen, and they 
all seemed quite at home and at their 
ease. I, myself, felt dreadfully nervous, 
cold, and half-scared. But I managed 


to get through the part somehow, and 
when the Shakesperian play was over, 
Mr. Keeley and | appeared as Fanny 
Pepper and Euclid Facile in John Ox- 
enford’s farce of “ Twice Married,’ which 
made them laugh in the most natural way 
possible.” 

The plays presented before Royalty 








The Queen and Prince Consort at the Opera in 1841. 
Print by J. Brandard, 


this season were published in book form, 
with the following title—“ The Series of 
Dramatic Entertainments performed by 
Royal command before Her Majesty the 
Queen, His Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, the Royal Family, and the Court 
at Windsor Castle, 1848-9; comprising 
‘The Merchant of Venice, ‘Used Up,’ 
‘The Stranger,’ ‘The Housekeeper,’ 
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‘Hamlet, ‘Box and Cox, ‘Twice 
Killed, ‘Sweethearts and Wives.’ 
Printed verédatim from the authorised 
versions, with fac-similes of the bills of 
performance, and a corrected list of the 
Royal personages and the nobility and 
gentry present on each occasion. Edited 
by Benjamin Webster, lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, and Adelphi. 
Published by Mr. Mitchell, Royal 
Library, Bond Street.” 

The performances took place in the 
Rubens Gallery, and the stage was 
arranged by Thomas Grieve, who was 
also the painter of the scenery. The late 
Mr. Howe supported Charles Mathews in 
“Used Up” (4th January, 1849), and 
played the blacksmith. In his later 
years Mr. Howe recalled Colonel Phipps 
coming round to say that he did not 
think he ought to appear with bare arms. 
However, when the matter was referred 
to Her Majesty, she graciously expressed 
a desire that the part should be played in 
the ordinary way. Box and Cox were 
represented by Buckstone and Harley. 
“ Hamlet” included Charles Kean as the 
Prince, William Farren as  Polonius, 
Leigh Murray as Laertes, Mrs. Charles 
Kean as Ophelia, and Mrs. Warner as 
the Queen; and the cast of “The 
Stranger” was even stronger, including 
Charles Kean, Howe, Webster, Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley, Mr. arid Mrs. Frank 
Matthews, and Mrs. Gill. 

The Windsor performances were con- 
tinued annually at the Castle at the 
Christmas season until the death of 
Prince Consort, interrupted only on three 
occasions—in 1850, by the death of the 
Dowager Queen Adelaide; in 1855, in 
consequence of the national gloom result- 
ing from the precarious situation of our 
armies in the Crimea; and in 1858, on 
the marriage of the Princess Royal, when 
they were superseded by other arrange- 
ments. 

Lord Lytton’s drama, “Not so Bad 
as We Seem,” originated at Knebsworth, 
after some amateur theatricals. The 
author and his guests projected together 
“The Guild of Art and Literature,” to 
help their less fortunate brothers of the 
pen and pencil, and, the host said, 
“undertake to act a play and I engage 
to write it.” The play, which rapidly 


contributed £ 3,000 to the Guild, was first 
performed on 10th May, 1851, in the 
presence of Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort, in a temporary theatre erected 
in the late Duke of Devonshire’s town 
house in Piccadilly, and the cast included 
Charles Dickens, Douglas Jerrold, John 
Forster, Mark Lemon, Frank Stone, 
Wilkie Collins, John Tenniel, Augustus 
Egg, Mrs. Compton, and other celebrities. 

All the leading actors of the day took 
part in the Windsor theatricals. In 
February, 1850, Macready appeared as 
Brutus in “ Julias Cesar,” and on 12th 
December of the same year Phelps took 
the part of the sick king in the “ First 
Part of Henry IV.” The “ Second Part” 
ol this play was given on the 7th January, 
1853, with Kean and Phelps in the cast. 
“Twelfth Night ” was presented by Kean 
on the 2nd January, 1852. Sometimes 
original plays were produced, as on: 2!st 
January, 1853, Charles Kean gave 
Douglas Jerrold’s comedy, “ St. Cupid ; 
or, Dorothy’s Fortune,” supported by 
Wright, Harley, Walter Lacey, J. Vining, 
Ryder, Mrs. C. Kean, and Mrs. Walter 
Lacey, and it was performed publicly the 
following evening at the Princess's 
Theatre. On 4th February following, 
Charles Kean acted “ Macbeth,” and 
Phelps took his own company from 
Sadler's Wells Theatre on 10th Novem- 
ber of the same year, and acted the 
title part of “Henry V.” Previous to 
this performance Phelps had acted as 
Francesco Agolanti in Leigh Hunt's 
“Legend of Florence,” and as Hubert 
in “King John.” Charles Kean _per- 
formed “ The School for Scandal” with 
Webster, Buckstone, and Alfred Wigan, 
15th January, 1857. Phelps’ acting was 
greatly appreciated, and he took his own 
company again in November, 1859, to 
present “Romeo and Juliet,” with Miss 
Heath (Mrs. Wilson Barrett) as Juliet, 
F. Robinson as Romeo, and Phelps as 
Mercutio; and on the 24th January, 
1861, he was again commanded, and 
appeared as “Richelieu,” with Miss 
Heath as Julie. Miss Heath afterwards 
became reader to the Queen. Her 
Majesty took more than a passing 
interest in the actresses who appeared 
before her. When Mrs. Warner became 
afflicted with cancer, which checked her 
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The Emperor Napoleon III., Her Majesty, the Empress Eugénie, and the Prince Consort 
at the Italian Opera, 1855. 


career and deprived her of the means of 
supporting her family, her friends exerted 
themselves to raise a fund for her sup- 
port, and Her Majesty was not content 
with simply subscribing towards this, but 
having learned the importance of carriage 
exercise to the patient, with a woman's 
delicacy, at once found the kindest way 
to render service by herself hiring a 
carriage, which she caused to be placed 
daily at Mrs. Warner’s disposal. 

Mr. Charles Kean, as “ Master of the 
Revels,” superintended all the perform- 
ances at the Castle, but the “ casts” were 
invariably submitted for Royal approval. 
The Queen had her favourites, and one 
of them was Miss Agnes Robertson, 
afterwards Mrs. Dion Boucicault, who 
was an infant prodigy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean took a great fancy to her, 
and she lived with them, and became a 
membcr of the Princess’s company. One 
day Her Majesty, in looking over the 
proposed bill, said, “ Well, but Mr. Kean, 
where is little Miss Robertson? I don’t 
see her name.” Mr. Kean explained that 
the piece was not being performed by the 
Princess's company. “ Never mind that,” 
said the Queen ; “ you must put her in ; 
we like her to be always included.” Mrs 
Boucicault says in those days the Queen 


was always gay and laughing, but the 
Prince Consort was grave and dignified. 
One night, on the occasion of a Royal 
visit to the Princess’s, a very funny inci- 
dent occurred, which Miss Soldene relates 
in her piquant “ Recollections.” “When 
Charles Kean was not in the bill he 
received Her Majesty himself, but when 
playing, that duty devolved on the acting 
manager, Mr. Emden (father_of Emden 
the architect). Emden was a funny little 
man, with two funny little side curls that 
bobbed up and down as he walked; he 
had funny little legs, and a funny little 
fat, round corporation. To get to the 
Royal box, one had to walk down a long 
corridor, close to the steps. Opening 
on to the corridor, close to the steps, was 
the fanlight of a dressing-room. In the 
dressing-room were three girls—Lottie 
Leclerq, Polly Keeley, and Agnes 
Robertson. When the Royal party 
came along, the three girls, clambering 
on a table, peeped through the fanlight. 
The sight of funny little Emden, his 
funny little curls dancing with excite- 
ment, carrying the two candles, and go- 
ing backwards up the steps, of which he 
was dreadfully nervous, proved too much 
for the girls. They giggled loudly, and, 
trying vainly to stifle the giggles, snorted 
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loudly. Emden, overcome with horror, 
missed his footing and sat down on the 
top step in the presence of Her Majesty, 
covered with confusion and _ candle 
grease. The Queen, following Emden’s 
gaze, lifted her eyes to the fanlight, and, 
discovering the culprits, pointed them 
out to the Prince Consort, and, leaning 
against the wall, laughed long and 
loudly. But His Royal Highness was 
shocked at such levity, and looked it.” 

In addition to the Windsor perform- 
ances, the Queen continued to patronise 
the theatres when in town. In March, 
1850, Her Majesty visited the Hay- 
market Theatre on the occasion of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean’s benefit, when “ Much 
Ado About Nothing” was presented, 
with Mr, and Mrs. Kean as Benedick and 
Beatrice; and Her Majety and Prince 
Consort occupied the Royal box at the 
Princess's Theatre on the first night of 
“ The Courier of Lyons,” which was pro- 
duced in June, 1854, and they appeared 
to be wrapt in deep attention by the act- 
ing of Charles Kean in the two char- 
acters of Dubosc and Lesurques. In 
the following vear Her Majesty was duly 
impressed by Kean’s performance of 
“Louis XI.” On the Princess Royal's 
marriage in 1858, a series of four per- 
formances, in honour of the occasion, 
were given at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
under the immediate patronage of the 
Queen. Italian opera was represented 
by Lumley’s Company in “ La Somnam- 
bula,” Engiish opera by the Pyne-Har- 
rison Company, the comic drama by con- 
tingents from various theatres, and 
tragedy by Phelps and Miss Helen 
Faucit in “ Macbeth.” 

When “ The Colleen Bawn” was pro- 
duced at the Adelphi Theatre in 1860, 
the Queen was so delighted with the 
play that she went three times in one 
fortnight, and was in the theatre when 
she got the news of the fatal illness of 
‘he Duchess of Kent. Her Majesty took 
such an interest in the play that the ex- 
pedition to Killarney was the direct con- 
sequence. A special copy of the drama 
was, by request, made for Her Majesty, 
with the pictures of Myles na Coppaleen 
and his Colleen Bawn. 

After the death of Prince Consort, Her 
Majesty did not witness a performance 


for at least twenty years, and it was the 
Prince of Wales who induced the Queen 
to return to the contemplation of an 
amusement of which she was once ex- 
tremely fond. It was on the 4th Octo- 
ber, 1881, that Mr. Edgar Bruce had the 
honour of presenting a private perform- 
ance at Abergeldie Castle, and “ The 
Colonel” was given in the presence of 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family. It 
was an interesting sight. Her Majesty 
welcomed with undisguised enthusiasm 
the Prince of Wales and his guests in 
full Highland costume, and the gillies 
and attendants open-mouthed with as- 
tonishment, for many of them had never 
seen a play. Before this semi-official 
command performance took place, the 
walis of the city of Carlisle were 
placarded with posters protesting against 
players. Puritanism was rampant, and 
Christianity expended its wrath upon the 
heads of the actors, and their contaminat- 
ing profession. But directly Carlisle 
heard that Her Majesty had seen “ The 
Colonel,” the posters were torn down, 

The leading London managers and 
their companies have been commanded 
to give performances at one or other of 
the Royal residences. In 1887 Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal appeared at Osborne in 
“Uncle’s Will” and “ Sweethearts.” 
Two years later, Sir Henry Irving and 
his Company appeared at Sandringham 
in “ The Bells” and the trial scene from 
“The Merchant of Venice,” and at the 
conclusion of the performance, the 
tragedian and Miss Terry were presented 
to Her Majesty. 

The commands that Mr. John Hare 
has had the honour to receive to appear 
before the Queen were both interest- 
ing experiences, although strongly con- 
trasted, and will serve to describe a 
typical Court performance at Windsor 
and Balmoral. 

The first was at Windsor Castle, 
March, 1891, where “A Pair of Spec- 
tacles” was given. This might almost 
be described as a “Performance of 
State,” as all the Court ceremonials were 
strictly enforced. The representation 


‘ took place in the Waterloo Chamber, and 


did not commence till nine o'clock. The 
room was beautifully decorated, and 
prior to the performance Mr. Hare was 
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consulted by the Princess Louise with 
regard tomany details likely to tend to its 
success, and especially with reference to 
such arrangements as would enable the 
Queen to see and hear properly. To this 
end a short trial was given on the stage, 
and the acoustic properties of the room 
were thoroughly tested. In front of the 
stage, and screening the orchestra, was 
a superb bank of ferns, palms, and 
flowers, and as Her Majesty sutfters 
greatly from the effects of over-heated 
rooms, large blocks of ice were deftly 
used to equalise the temperature. At 
nine o'clock the Court took their places. 
The Lord Chamberlain and the other 
members of the Household wore their 
official dresses—officers were in full uni- 
form, and when to these were added the 
handsome dresses and the sparkling 
diamonds of the ladies, the scene was as 
impressive as it was beautiful. Shortly 
after nine the orchestra played the 
National Anthem, and, preceded by the 
Lord Chamberlain and followed by the 
Lords and Ladies in Waiting, the 
Queen entered. Immediately the Court 


rose, and remained standing until Her 


Majesty was seated and the performance 
began. As Court etiquette at Windsor 
forbade any excessive demonstration on 
the part of the audience, the reception of 
the comedy was necessarily quiet, and 
at first rather trying to actors who had 
been accustomed to the nore enthusiastic 
expressions of approval in a_ public 
theatre. But, apart from this, the Queen 
makes a thoroughly “ good audience ”"— 
being both appreciative and critical. She 
has always taken the liveliest interest in 
the theatre, and never fails to remember 
the names of the favourite actors of her 
youth—a fact amply demonstrated when, 
during recent years, their descendants 
have appeared before her. On the occa- 
sion of Mr. Hare’s appearance at Wind- 
sor, his company included Mr. R. Cath- 
cart (his stage manager) and Miss Lizzie 
Webster. When, after the fall of the 
curtain, he was sent for by Her Majesty, 
she asked him if it was the same Mr. 
Cathcart whom she had seen acting with 
Charles Kean, and if Miss Webster was 
the grand-daughter of Benjamin Web- 
ster. On learning that in each case her 


surmise was correct, Her Majesty ex- 
pressed much interest. 

In the autumn of 1893, Mr. Hare re- 
ceived the Queen’s command to appear 
at Balmoral in “ Diplomacy,” at that time 
being played by him with Mr, and Mrs. 
Bancroft and the Garrick Company in 
Scotland. Here was a striking contrast. 
At Windsor a State performance before 
the Empress-Queen, with all the pomp 
and ceremony of the Court. At Bal- 
moral, all homely and informal. No 
ceremony ; no State; Court etiquette on 
the part of the audience entirely set on 
one side; no restraint placed upon 
applause ; and the reception of the play 
as enthusiastic and exhilarating as if it 
had been acted before an appreciative 
holiday audience. At Windsor, Mr. 
Hare was received by the Queen as the 
Queen ; at Balmoral by the Queen as a 
lady in her own private house. To the 
actors the evening was made doubly 
memorable by the presence of the Em- 
press Eugénie, Since the death of the 
Emperor Napoleon, it was the first time 
she had been present at a theatrical per- 
formance, and she was profoundly in- 
terested and moved. At the reception 
subsequently given by the Queen in the 
drawing-room she was present, and Mr. 
Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and Miss 
Kate Rorke and other members of the 
company had the honour of being pre- 
sented to her. She conversed a good 
deal with them, and it was touching to 
note her ‘revived interest in the artistic 
pleasures from which she had been so 
long and so sadly separated. On this 
occasion the Queen specially honoured 
Mr. Hare by commanding Mrs. Hare and 
his daughter to witness the performance, 
and to be presented to her at the recep- 
tion by which it was followed. 

Shortly before. supper (which was at- 
tended by the members of the Royal 
Family and the Court), the Queen re- 
tired, but she still continued to take the 
liveliest interest in the proceedings, and 
Mr. Hare has since learnt that she sent 
down from time to time to ascertain if 
the “players” were “well bestowed.” 
After supper Mr. Hare’s health was pro- 
posed by Prince Henry of Battenburg, 
and before leaving Balmoral each mem- 
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ber of the company was given a beauti- 
ful souvenir in the shape of a handsome 
brooch for the ladies, and a scarf pin for 
the gentlemen. These were presented 
by Princess Beatrice in the name of Her 
Majesty. In addition to a magnificent 
silver cup given to Mr. Hare, the Queen 
sent him a few days later a full length 
engraving of herself, after the portrait 
by Angeli, signed in her own hand—* To 
Mr. John Hare from Queen Victoria,” to- 
gether with a most kind letter from her 
Groom - in- Waiting, the Hon. Alec. 
Yorke, expressing the great delight she 
had felt in witnessing the perform: ance of 
“ Diplomacy.” 

In 1891 Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s Opera 
Company played “ The Mikado” before 
the Queen at Balmoral, and they were 
the first company who were ever re- 
quested to perform there. They were 
engaged at the time at Aberdeen, and 
went by special train to Ballater, and on 
from there by coach. The Queen was 
very pleased with the performance, and 
after it was over about half a dozen 
members of the company were sum- 
moned to be presented to Her Majesty 
in her private apartments. It was rather 
a peculiar sight. The manager, Mr. 
Beresford, was the only one not in cos- 
tume, and, in his evening dress, he looked 


like an interpreter for a deputation of 
Japanese. Since then several of the 
leading compames have appeared at Ball. 
moral, including the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, H. Beerbohm Tree and 
Company in “The Red Lamp” and 
“The Ballad Monger,” in 1894; George 
Alexander and Company in “ Liberty 
Hall,” in 1895. 

The most brilliant performance given 
at Windsor Castle was befittingly pre- 
sented by Sir Henry Irving in 1893. A 
stage was erected in the Waterloo 
Chamber ; special scenery was painted ; 
the Lyceum closed, and Sir Henry, Miss 
Ellen Terry, Miss Ward, Mr. William 
Terriss, and a company one hundred 
and seventy strong, were transported to 
Windsor and back the same night, to 
play Tennyson’s “ Becket” before Her 
Majesty and her guests, who, with the 
servants at the Castle, made up an audi- 
ence of about two hundred. It is no new 
thing for London companies to appear 
before the Queen, or for Her Majesty to 
manifest a keen appreciation of what is 
best in the realms of theatrical art, and 
the stimulus that “command” perform- 
ances has given to the dramatic world 
reflects infinite credit upon Her Majesty 
and all concerned in the production of 
the Court theatricals. 





The performance of ** Becket"’ by the Lyceum Company before the Queen 
at Windsor Castle, March 18th, 1893. 
Reduced by permission from “‘ The Daily Graphic.” 
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“IT isn’t everyone who's been a god,” 
said the sunburnt man. “ But it’s hap- 
pened to me, among other things.” 

I intimated my sense of his conde- 
scension. 

“It don’t leave much for ambition, 
does it?” said the sunburnt man. “I 
was one of those men who were saved 
from the Ocean Pioneer. Gummy! 
How time flies! It’s twenty years ago. 
I doubt if you'll remember anything of 
the Ocean Pioneer?” 

The name was familiar, and I tried 
to recall when and where I had read it. 
The Ocean Pioneer? “Something 
about gold dust,” I said vaguely, “ but 
the precise—” 

“That's it,” he said. “In a beastly 
little channel she hadn’t no business in 
—dodging pirates. It was before they'd 
put the kybosh on that business. And 
there’d been volcanoes or something, 
and all the rocks was wrong. There's 
places about by Soona where you fair 
have to follow the rocks about to see 
where they're going next. Down she 
went in twenty fathoms before you 
could have dealt for whist, with fifty 
thousand pounds worth of gold aboard, 
it was said, in one form or another—” 

“ Survivors? ” 

“ Three.” 

“I remember the case now,” I said. 
“ There was something about salvage—” 


GOGGLES 
God 


But at the word salvage the sunburnt 
man exploded into language so extra- 
ordinarily horrible that 1 stopped aghast. 
He came down to more ordinary swear- 
ing and pulled himself up abruptly. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “ but salvage!” 
He leant over towards me. “I was in 
that job,” he said. “ Tried to make my- 
self a rich man and got made a god in- 
stead. I’ve got my feelings. 

“It ain’t all jam being a god,” 
said the sunburnt man, and for some 
time conversed by means of such pithy 
but unprogressive axioms. At last he 
took up his tale again. 

“There was me,” said the sunburnt 
man, “and a seaman named Jacobs, and 
Always, the mate of the Ocean Pioneer. 
And him it was that set the whole thing 
going. I remember him now, when we 
was in the jolly boat, suggesting it all 
to our minds just by one sentence. He 
was a wonderful hand at suggesting 
things. ‘There was forty thousand 
pounds,’ he said, ‘on that ship, and it’s 
for me to say just where she went down.’ 

“It didn’t need much brains to tumble 
to that. And he was the leader from 
the first to the last. He got hold of the 
Sanderses and their brig — they were 
brothers, and the brig was the Pride of 
Banya ; and he it was bought the diving 
dress—a second-hand one with a com- 
pressed air apparatus instead of tubes 
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and pumping. He’d have done the div- 
ing, too, if it hadn’t made him sick—as 
it does many people going down. 
And the salvage people were mucking 
about with a chart he’d cooked up, as 
solemn as could be, at Starr Race, a 
hundred and twenty miles away. 











until our sides fairly ached. We all 
messed together in the Sanderses’ cabin 
—it was a curious crew, all officers and 
no men, and there stood the diving dress 
waiting its turn. The younger Sanders 
was a humorous sort of chap, and he 


saw something funny in the confounded 


**He saw something funny in the confounded thing's great fat head.” 


“T can tell you we was a happy lot 
aboard that brig, jokes and drink and 
bright hopes all the time. It all seemed 
so neat and clean and straightforward, 
and what rough chaps call a ‘cert.’ 
And we used to speculate how the other 
lot, the proper salvagers, who'd started 
two days before us, were getting on, 


thing’s great fat head and its stare, and 
he made us see it too. ‘Jimmy 
Goggles,’ he used to call it, and talk to 
it like a Christian—ask if he was mar- 
ried, and how Mrs. Goggles was and all 
the little Goggleses. Fit to make you 
split. And every blessed day all of us 
used to drink the health of Jimmy 
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Goggles in rum, and unscrew his eye 
and pour a glass of rum in him, until 
instead of that nasty mackintosheriness 
he seemed as nice in the inside as a cask 
of rum. It was jolly times we had those 
days, I can tell you — little suspect- 
ing all the disappointment that was 
a-coming. 

“We weren't going to throw away 
our chances by any blessed hurry, you 
know, and we spent a whole day sound- 
ing our way towards where the Ocean 
Pioneer had gone down, right between 
two chunks of ropy grey rock-lava 
rocks that rose nearly out of the water. 
We had to lay off about half a mile to 
get a safe anchorage; and there.was a 
row who should stop aboard I re- 
member ; and there she lay just as she 
had gone down, so that you could see 
the top of the masts, that were still 
standing, quite distinctly. And I went 
down on Friday morning, directly it was 
light. 

“What a surprise it was! 
it all now quite distinctly. 


I can see 
It was a 


queer-looking place, and the light was 


just coming. People over here think 
every blessed place in the tropics is a 
flat shore, and palm trees and surf, but 
it's a lot more varied really. This place, 
for instance, wasn’t a bit that way. Not 
common rocks they were, undermined 
by waves, but great curved banks like 
ironwork cinder heaps, with green slime 
below and thorny shrubs and things just 
waving upon them here and there, and 
the water glassy, calm, and clear, and 
showing you a kind of dirty grey-black 
shine, with huge flaring red-brown 
weeds spreading motionless, and crawl- 
ing and darting things going through it. 
And far beyond the ditches and pools, 
and the heaps, was a forest on the moun- 
tain flank, healing again from the fires 
and cinder showers of the last erup- 
tion. And the other way, forest, too, 
and a kind of broken—what was it ?— 
amphitheatre of black and rusty cinders, 
rising out of it, and the sea in a kind of 
bay in the middle. 

“The dawn, I say, was just coming, 
and there wasn’t much colour about 
things, and not a human being but our- 
selves anywhere in sight up or down the 


channel, except the Pride of Banya ly- 
ing out beyond a lump of rocks towards 
the line of sea. z 

“ Not a human being in sight,” he res 
peated, and paused. “I don’t know 
where they came from, not a bit. And 
we were feeling so safe, that we were all 
alone, that young Sanders was a-singing. 
I was in Jimmy Goggles, all except the 
helmet. ‘Easy,’ says Always,‘ there’s her 
mast.’ And after I’d had just one squint 
over the gunwale, I caught up the bogey 
and almost tipped out as old Sanders 
brought the boat round. When the 
windows were screwed and everything 
was all right, I shut the valve from the 
compressed air belt in order to help my 
sinking, jumped overboard feet fore- 
most, and down I went—for we hadn't 
a ladder. I left the boat pitching, and 
all of them no doubt staring down into 
the water after me, with all their eyes, 
as my head sank down into the weeds 
and blackness that lay about the mast. 
I suppose nobody would have bothered 
about a look-out at such a desolate 
place. 

“ Of course you must understand that 
I was a greenhorn at diving. None ot 
us were divers. We'd had to muck 
about with the thing to get the way of 
it, and this was the first time I'd been at 
all deep. It feels damnable. Your 
ears hurt beastly. I don't know if 
you've ever hurt yourself yawning or 
sneezing, but it takes you like that, only 
ten times worse. And a pain over the 
eyebrows here—splitting. And a feel- 
ing like influenza in the head. And it 
isn’t all heaven in your lungs and things. 
Going down feels like the beginning of 
a lift, only it keeps on. And you can't 
turn your head up to see what’s above 
you, and you can’t get a fair squint at 
what’s happening to your feet, without 
bending down something painful. And 
being deep, it was dark, let alone the 
blackness of the ashes and mud that 
formed the bottom. It was like going 
down out of the dawn back into the 
night that had just passed. 

“The mast came up like a ghost out 
of the black, and then a lot of fishes, 
and then a lot of flapping red seaweed, 
and then I came with a kind of dull 
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bang on the deck of the Ocean Pioneer, 
and the fishes that had been feeding on 
the dead rose about me, like a swarm of 
flies from road stuff in summer time. I 
turned on the compressed air again— 
for the suit was a bit thick and mackin- 
toshy after all, in spite of the rum— 
and stood recovering myself. It struck 


either side of the ship. And far over- 
head just a moony deep green blue. 
The deck of the ship, except for a slight 
list to starboard, was level, and lay all 
dark and long between the weeds, clear 
except where the masts had snapped 
when she rolled, and vanishing into 
night towards the forecastle. There 





“I came with a kind of dull bang on the deck.” 


coolish down there, and that helped take 
off the stuffiness a bit. 
“When I began to feel easier, | 


started looking about me. It was an 


wasn't any dead on the decks, most were 
in the weeds alongside, I suppose ; but 
afterwards I found two skeletons lying 
in the passengers’ cabins, where death 


had come to them. 


extraordinary sight. Even the light 
was extraordinary a kind of reddy- 
coloured twilight, on account of the 
streamers of seaweed that floated up on 





“Tt was curious to stand on that deck 
and recognise it all, bit by bit; a place 
against the rail where I'd been fond of 
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smoking by starlight, and the corner 
where an old chap from Sydney used to 
flirt with a widow we had aboard. A 
comfortable couple they’d been, only a 
month ago, and new you couldn’t have 
got a meal for a kitten off either of 
them. 

“T’ve always had a bit of a philoso- 
phical turn, and I daresay I spent the 
best part of five minutes in such 
thoughts before I went below to find 
where the blessed dust was stored. It 
was slow work hunting—feeling it was 
for the most part, pitchy dark, with con- 
fusing blue gleams down the com- 
panion. And there were things moving 
about; a dab at my glass once, and 
once a pinch at my leg. Crabs! | 
kicked a lot of loose stuff that puzzled 
me, and stooped and picked up some- 
thing all knobs and spikes. What do 
you think?—backbone! But I never 
had any particular feeling for bones. 
We had talked the affair over pretty 
thoroughly, and always knew just where 
the stuff was stowed. I found it that 
trip. I lifted a box on end.” 

“I've lifted 
it,” he said. “As near as that! Forty 
thousand pounds worth of pure unsullied 
gold! I shouted inside my helmet as 
a kind of cheer, and hurt my ears. | 
was getting confoundedly stuffy and 
tired by this time—I must have been 
down twenty-five minutes or more 
and I thought this was good enough. 

“IT went up the companion again, and 
as my eyes came up flush with the deck 
a thundering great crab gave a kind of 
hysterical jump and went scuttling off 
sideways. Quite a start it gave me. | 
stood up clear on deck, and shut the 
valve behind the helmet to let the air 
accumulate in the suit and carry me up 
again. That's how it’s done, you know. 
I noticed a kind of whacking from 
above, as though they were hitting the 
water with an oar, but I didn’t look up. 
I fancied they were signalling me to 
come up. 

“And then something showed down 
by me, something heavy, and stood a- 
quiver in the planks. I looked, and 
there was a long knife I’d seen young 
Sanders handling. Thinks I, he’s 


He broke off in his story. 


dropped it, and I was still calling him 
this kind of fool and that, for it might 
have hurt me seridus, when | began to 
lift and drive up towards the daylight. 

“ Just above the level of the top spars 
of the Ocean Pioneer, whack! 1 came 
against something sinking down, and a 
boot knocked in front of my helmet. 
Then scmething else—struggling fright- 
ful. It was a big weight atop of me, 
whatever it was, and moving and twist- 
ing about. I'd have thought it a great 
big octopus or some such thing, if it 
hadn't been for the boot. But octo- 
puses don’t wear boots. It was all in 
a moment, of course. I felt myself sink 
ing down again, and | threw my arms 
about to keep steady, and the whole lot 
rolled free of me and shot down as | 
went up—” 

He paused. 

“I saw young Sanders’ face, over a 
naked black shoulder, and a spear driven 
clean through his neck, and out of his 
mouth and neck what looked like spurts 
of pink smoke in the water. And down 
they went, clutching one another, turn- 
ing over, and both too far gone to leave 
go, and in another second my helmet 
came a whack, fit to split, against the 
niggers’ canoes. It was niggers! Two 
boats full! 

“It was lively times, I tell you! Over- 
board came Always with three spears in 
him. There was the legs of three or 
four black chaps kicking about me in 
the water. | couldn't see much, but I 
saw the game was up at a glance, gave 
my’ valve a twist, and went bubbling 
down again after poor Always, in as 
awful a state of scare and astonishment 
as you can well imagine. I passed 
young Sanders and the nigger going up 
again, and in another moment I was 
standing in the dim again on the deck of 
the Ocean Pioneer. 

“Gummy, thinks I, here’s a fix! 
Niggers! At first I couldn’t see any- 
thing for it but stiffle below or stabs 
above. I didn’t properly understand 
how much air there was to last me out, 
but I didn’t feel like standing very much 
more of it down below. I was hot and 
frightfully heady, quite apart from the 
blue funk I was in. We'd never 
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reckoned with these beastly natives, who 
as you know are pretty well like the 
Papuan devils. No doubt they'd been 
stalking the brig at the very time we'd 
been setting about diving. 

“It wasn't any good coming up where 
I was, but I had to do something. On 
the spur of the moment, I jumped over 
the side of the brig and landed among 
the weeds, and set off through the dark- 
ness, as fast as I could. I just stopped 
once and knelt and twisted back my 
head in the helmet and had a look up. 
It was a most extraordinary bright 
green-blue above, and the two canoes 
and the boat were floating there very 
small and distant like a kind of twisted 
H. And it made me feel sick to squint 
up at it, and think what the pitching 
and swaying of the three meant. 

“It was just about the most horrible 
ten minutes I ever had, blundering 
about in that darkness, pressure three 
atmospheres, sick with funk, and breath- 
ing nothing as it seemed but the smell of 
rum and mackintosh. Gummy! 

“ After a bit I found myself going up 
a steepish sort of slope. 1 had another 
squint to see if anything was visible of 
the canoes and boats, and then kept on. 
I stopped with my head a foot from the 
surface, and tried to see where I was 
going, but of course nothing was to be 
seen but the reflection of the bottom. 
Then out I dashed. Directly I got my 
eyes out of the water, | saw I'd come up 
a kind of beach near the forest. I had 
a look round, but the natives and the brig 
were both hidden by a big hummucky 
kind of heap of rubbly and twisted lava. 
The constitutional fool in me suggested 
a run for the woods. I didn't take the 
helmet off, but I eased open one of the 
windows, and went on out of the water. 
You'd hardly imagine how clean and 
light the air tasted. 

“Of course with four inches of lead 
in your boot soles and your head in a 
copper knob the size of a football, and 
after thirty-five minutes under water, 
you don’t break any records running. I 
ran like a ploughboy going to work. 
And half-way to the trees I saw a dozen 
niggers or more, coming out in a gaping 
astonished sort of way to meet me. 


wm 
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“T just stepped dead and cursed my- 
self for all the fools out of London. I 
had about as much chance of cutting 
back as a turtle. I just screwed up my 
window again to leave my hands free, 
and waited for them. There wasn’t 
anything else for me to do. 

“ But they didn’t come on very much. 
I began to realise why. ‘Jimmy 
Goggles, I says, ‘it’s your beauty does 
it.’ {| was inclined te be a little light- 
headed, I think, with all these dangers 
about and the change in the pressure of 
the air. ‘Who're ye staring at?’ | said, 
as if the savages could hear me. ‘ What 
d’'ye take me for? I'm hanged if | 
don't. give you something to stare at,’ 
I said; and with that I screwed up the 
escape valve and turned on the com- 
pressed air, until 1 was swelled out like 
a blowing lrog 

“Regular imposing it must have 
been. I’m blessed if they'd come on 
a step; and presently one and then an- 
other went down on their hands and 
knees. They didn’t know what to make 
of me, and they were doing the extra 
polite. I had half a mind to edge back 
seaward and cut and run, but it seemed 
altogether too hopeless. A step back, 
and they’d have been after me. And 
out of sheer desperation | began to 
march towards them up the beach, with 
slow heavy steps, and waving my blown- 
out arms about in a dignified manner. 
And inside of me I was singing as small 
as a tom-tit. 

“But there’s nothing like a striking 
appearatice to help a man over a difh- 
culty, as I’ve found before and since. 
People like ourselves, who're up to div- 
ing dresses by the time we're seven, can 
scarcely imagine the effect of one on a 
simple-minded savage. One or two of 
these niggers cut and ran, the others 
started in a great hurry trying to knock 
their brains out on the ground. And 
on I went as slow and solemn and silly- 
looking and artful as a jobbing plumber. 
It was evident they took me for some- 
thing immense. 

“Then up jumped one and began 
pointing, making extraordinary gestures 
to me as he did so, and all the others 
began sharing their attention between 
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me and something out at sea. ‘ What's 
the matter now?’ | said. I turned slowly, 
on account of my dignity, and there | 
saw, coming round a point, the poor old 
Pride of Banya, towed by a couple of 
canoes. The sight fairly made me sick. 
But they evidently expected some re- 
cognition, so I waved my arms in a 
striking sort of non-committal manner. 
And then I turned and stalked on to- 
wards the trees again. At that time I 
was praying like mad, I remember, over 
and over again, ‘ Lord, help me through 
with it. It’s only fools who know no- 
thing of dangers can afford to laugh at 
praying. 

“But these niggers weren't going to 
let me walk through and away like that. 
They started a kind of bowing and in- 
voking dance about me, and sort of 
pressed me to take a pathway that 
lay through the trees. It was clear 
to me they didn’t take me for a British 
citizen, whatever else they thought of 
me, and for my part I was never less 
anxious to own up to 
my nationality. 

“You'd hardly be- 
lieve it, perhaps, un- 
less you're familiar 
with savages, but 
these poor, misguided, 
ignorant creatures 
took me straight to 
their kind of joss 
«place, to present me 
to the blessed old 
black stone there. 

“By this time I 
was beginning to sort 
of realise the depths 
of their ignorance, and 
directly I set eyes on 
this deity I took my 
cue. I started a bari- 
tone howl — ‘Wow- 
wow,’ very long on 
one note—and be- 
gan waving my 
arms about a lot, 
and then very 
slowly and cere- 
moniously turned 
their image over 
on its side and sat 


down on it. I wanted to sit down badly, 
for diving dresses ain't much as wear in 
the tropics. Or, to put it more precisely, 
they're a sight too much. It took away 
their breath, I could see, my sitting in 
their joss, but m less time than a minute 
they made up their minds and were hard 
ct work worshipping me. And I can 
tell you I felt a bit relieved to see things 
turning out so well, in spite of the weight 
on my shoulders and feet. 

“ But what made me anxious was what 
the chaps in the canoes might think 
when they came back. If they'd seen 
me in the boat before I went down and 
without the helmet on—for they might 
have been spying and hiding since over- 
night—they would very possibly take a 
different view from the others. I was 
in a deuce of a stew about that for 
hours, as it seemed, until the shindy of 
the arrival began. 

“But they took it down, the whole 
blessed village took it down. At the 
cost of sitting up, stiff and stern, as much 


**I went out and stole some stuff.” 
















like those sitting Egyptian figures one 
sees as I could manage, for pretty nearly 
twelve hours, I should guess, at least, on 
end, I saved my life and secured the 
situation. I don’t think any of them 
dreamt of the man inside. I was just 
a wonderful leathery great joss that had 
come up with luck out of the water. 
But the fatigue! the heat! the beastly 
closeness! the mackintoshiness and the 
rum! the perpetual anxiety and the fuss! 

“They lit a stinking fire on a kind 
of lava slab there was before me, and 
brought in a lot of gory muck—the 
worst parts of what they were feasting 
on outside, the beasts!—and burnt it 
all in my honour. I was getting a bit 
hungry, but I quite understand now how 
gods manage to do without eating, with 
the smell of burnt offerings about them. 
And they brought in a lot of stuff they'd 
got off the brig, and what I was a bit 
relieved to see, the kind of pneumatic 
pump that was used for the compressed 
air affair, and then a lot of chaps and 
girls came in and danced about me some- 
thing disgraceful. 

“It’s extraordinary the different ways 
different people have of showing respect. 
If I'd had a hatchet handy, I’d have gone 
for the lot of them, they made me feel 
so wild with them. All this time I sat 
as stiff as company, not knowing any- 
thing better to do. And at last when 
nightfall came, and the wattle joss-house 
place got a bit too shadowy for their 
taste—all these here savages are afraid 
of the dark, you know—they built big 
bonfires outside and left me alone in 
peace in the darkness of my hut, free 
to unscrew my windows a bit and think 
things over, and feel just as bad as | 
liked. 

“I was weak and hungry, and my 
mind kept on behaving like a beetle on a 
pin — tremendous activity and nothing 
done at the end of it, come round just 
where it was before. There was the 
treasure down there in the Ocean 
Pioneer, and how one might get it and 
hide it somewhere safe and get away 
and come back for it. And there was 
the puzzle where to get anything to eat. 
I tell you I was fair rambling. I was 
afraid to ask by signs for food, for fear 
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of seeming too human; so there I sat 
and hungered until very near the’ dawn. 

“ Then the village got a bit quiet, and 
I went out and stole some stuff like arti- 
chokes in a bowl and some sour milk. 
What was left of these I put away 
among the other offerings, just to give 
them a hint of my tastes. And in the 
morning they came to worship, and 
found me sitting up stiff and respect- 
able on their previous god just as they’d 
left me overnight. I’d got my back 
against the central pillar of the hut, and, 
practically, I was asleep. And that’s 
how I became a god among the heathens 
—a false god, no doubt, and blasphe- 
mous, but one can’t always pick and 
choose. 

“Now I don’t want to crack myself 
up as a god beyond my merits, but I 
must confess that while I was god to 
these people they were really extra- 
ordinarily successful. I don’t say there’s 
anything in it, mind you. They won a 
battle with another tribe—I got a lot 
of offerings I didn’t want through it— 
they had wonderful fishing, and their 
crop of pourra was exceptionally fine. 
And they also counted the capture of 
the brig among my benevolent proceed- 
ings. 1 must say I don’t think that was 
a poor record for a perfectly new hand. 
And, though perhaps you'd scarcely 
credit it, I was the tribal god of those 
beastly savages for pretty nearly four 
months. 

“What else could I do, man? But I 
didn’t wear that diving dress all the time. 
I made them rig me up a sort of holy of 
holies ; and a deuce of a time | had too, 
making them understand what it was | 
wanted them to do. That indeed was 
the great difficulty — making them 
understand my commands. I couldn't 
let myself down by talking their lingo 
badly, even if I'd been able to speak at 
all, and I couldn’t go flapping a lot of 
gestures at them. So | drew pictures 
in sand and sat down beside them and 
hooted like one o'clock. Sometimes 
they did the things I wanted all right, 
and sometimes they did them all wrong. 
They were always very willing. 

“ All the while I was puzzling how I 
was to get the confounded business 
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settled. Every night before the dawn, 
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I used to march out in full rig and go off flash. 


to a place where I could see the channel 
in which the Ocean Pioneer lay sunk, 
and once even, one moonlight night, I 


tried to 
walk out 
to her, but 
the weeds, 
and _ rocks, 
and dark 
clean beat 
me. I didn’t 
get back 
till full day, 
and then | 
found all 
those _ silly 
niggers out 
on the 
beach pray- 
ing their 
sea-god to 
return to 
them, I was 
that vexed 
and tired, 
mess ing 
and tumbl- 
ing about, 
and coming 
up and go- 
ing down 
again, [| 
could have 
punched 
their silly 
heads all 
round. I’m 
hanged if | 
like so 
much cere- 
mony. 

ee n d 
then came 
the mis- 
sionary. It 
was in the 
afternoon, 


and I was sitting in state in my outer 
temple place, sitting on that old black 
stone of theirs, when he came. I-heard classed with a man like me. 
a row outside and jabbering, and then 
his voice speaking to an interpreter. 
‘They worship stocks end stones, he 





** You come inside and I’}] punch your blooming head.” 





said, and I knew what was up in a 


“I had one of my windows out for 
comfort, and I sang out straight away 
on the spur of the moment. ‘ Stocks and 


stones!’ I 
says. ‘ You 
come in- 
side,’ I says, 
‘and I'll 
punch vour 
bloo ming 
head.’ 

“ There 
was a kind 
of silence, 
and more 
jab bering, 
and in he 
came, Bible 
in hand, 
after the 
manner of 
them, a 
little sandy 
chap in 
specs, and a 
pith helmet. 
{ flatter 
myself that 
me sitting 
there in the 
sha dows, 
with my 
copper head 
and my big 
goggles, 
struck him 
a bit of a 
heap at 
first. ‘ Well,’ 
I says,’ 
‘how's the 
trade in 
calico?’ 
For I don't 
hold with 
mission- 
aries. 


“T had a lark with that missionary. 
He was a raw hand, and quite out- 


He gasped 


out who I was, and I told him to read 
the inscription at my feet if he wanted 
to know. Down he goes to read it, and 
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his interpreter, being, of course, as super- 
stitious as any of them, took it as an act 
of worship and plumped like a shot. 
All my people gave a kind of howl of 
triumph, ana there wasn’t any more busi- 
ness to be done in my village after that 
journey, not by the likes of him. 

“ But of course I was a fool to choke 
him off like that. If I’d had any 
sense I should have told him straight- 
away of the treasure, and taken him into 
Co. A child could have seen the con- 
nection between my diving dress and 
the loss of the Ocean Pioneer A week 
after he left I went out one morning, 
and saw the Motherhood, the salvers’ 
ship from Starr Race, towing up channel 
ana sounding. The whole blessed game 
was up, and all my trouble thrown 
away. Gummy! How wild I felt! 


And guying it in that stinking, silly 
dress!” 

The sunburnt man’s story degenerated 
again. 

“Think of it!” he said; “forty 
thousand pounds’ worth of gold!” 

“ Oh, yes, bless him! And he pledged 
his reputation there was a man inside the 
god, and started out to see as much with 
immense ceremony. 

“ But there wasn’t—he got sold again. 
I always did hate scenes and explana- 
tions, and long before he came I was 
out of it all—going home to Banya along 
the coast. No clothes, no money, no- 
thing. And just a squeak of eight 
thousand pounds of gold. But the 
natives cut up rusty, thank goodness, be- 
cause they thought it was him had driven 
their luck away.” 


MY LOVE SANG A SONG. 
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My Love sang a song —I heard it and laughed, 

For the summer sun sent down its rays to my heart, 
As the sound of the sea on the breezes is waft 
So the sound of the song came to me—and | laughed! 


My Love sang a song—lI heard it and smiled, 

For a cloud had come over and shut out the sun; 
As the glittering toy is sought by the child, 
So I sought for the glittering sun—and I smiled! 


My Love sang a song—I heard it and sighed, 

For the wind it had risen and dismally moaned, 
And it seemed that the sun had since faded and died 
And the world grew so cold that I listened and sighed! 


My Love sang a song—I heard it and wept, 
For the song was to me as a sad, doleful dirge, 
Of the vows that are made—alas! ne’er to be kept, 


And the love that is false ; 


and I heard it and wept! 


ALPHONSE COURLANDER. 





























Berry Pomeroy Castle. 
Photo by Mr. J. Hamilton Evans, Paignton, 


A RELIC OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


By CARSLAKE W. Woob. 


THE ruins of Berry Pomeroy Castle are 


situated about six miles from Torquay. 
They are the largest and most imposing 
of any in thecounty of Devon, and present 
a very touching testimony to the perish- 
able character of all earthly grandeur. 
Of feudal magnificence, picturesque, and 
romantically situated upon a rock which 
rises almost perpendicularly from a 
narrow valley through which winds a 
small stream, and with the soft mur- 
muring of it the feathered melodists 
of the woods mingle their carols. The 
air is fragrant with the perfume of 
flowers, and amidst an otherwise mys- 
terious, sacred and solemn silence stand 
the ruins—second to none as a striking 
and beautiful object of which Devonians 
are so justly proud. They are sur- 
rounded with fine oaks and other majes- 
tic timber, with profusely scattered shrubs 
over the interior area and around the 
entrance, while the principal remains are 
overhung with the branches of trees, and 
incrustated with moss and mantled ivy. 
At one time the apartments were very 
splendid, especially the dining-room, and 
many others of the rooms were well 
adorned with moulding and fretwork. 


The Manor was given to Ralph de Pome- 
roy by William the Conqueror, and it 
remained in the possession of the Pome- 
roy family until Sir Thomas sold it to 
Lord Seymour, whose descendant—Sir 
Edward—sat for Devon in the last two 
Parliaments of Charles the First, and 
by adhering to him he had his castle 
plundered and burnt. 

After the landing of the Prince of 
Orange at Brixham in 1688, the owner 
of the castle had a secret interview with 
the Prince—when other influential per- 
sons were also present—at a cottage 
situated in a typical Devonshire lane on 
the road between Longcombe Cross and 
Aishe, a mile and a half from the castle, 
known to this day as “ Parliament 
House.” In front of this cottage a stone 
has been erected, which bears an inscrip- 
tion informing the passer-by that it is the 
venuc of the first Parliament of the Prince. 

Nestling in the centre of the pictur- 
esque village of Berry—this is a favourite 
piace for a meet of both the South 
Devon Foxhounds and the Dart Vale 
Harriers; the extensive Berry Woods 
forming splendid cover for foxes, and a 
blank is practically unknown; whilst 
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Parliament House, where the Prince of Orange, after landing, had a secret 
interview with Sir Edward Seymour. 


hares abound in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood—is the ancient church, built 
by the Pomeroys. Four of its six bells 
are respectively dated 1607, 1035, 1750, 
and 1829; the other two are of very 
recent date, having been added in 1897, 
when the other four were rehung. 

How much truth there may be in it 
deponent sayeth not, but tradition gives a 
graphic account 


forthwith issued 
perem ptory 
orders for their 
sub jug ation. 
Much time, 
blood and trea- 
sure were con- 
sumed before the 
walls of the 
castle. The be- 
sieged were shel- 
tered by the tur- 
rets and castles, 
but the besiegers 
being openly ex- 
posed to the de- 
structive missiles, 
much slaughter 
ensued amongst 
the King’s sol- 
diery. The 
castle was, how- 
ever, even- 
tually carried, 
when the De Pomeroys, rather than 
survive their lost glories, blindfolded 
their horses, and mounting to the 
northern precipice, rode them over the 
fatal height, and all were dashed to 
pieces. 

To my friend Mr. J. Hamilton Evans, 
of Paignton, I am much indebted for the 
accompanying views. 





of the death of 
the last of the 
Pomeroy s— 
when the Royal 
mandate was 
issued for the 
dismantling the 
castles in Eng- 
land, the owner 
of Berry Pome- 
roy resisted it. 
A siege was 
commenced by 
the King’s 
forces, long and 
obstinate and 
bravely opposed 
by the De 
Pomeroy and his 
retinue. So in- 
censed was the 


King that he 


Another view of the Castle. 

















By Mrs. ToM GODFREY. 


WILHEMINA, the belle of Bloemfontein 
and step-daughter of Piet Strauss, a pro- 
minent and loyal townsman, sat by the 
open window in a house on the outskirts 
of the town. The hot African sun was 
giving way to the cooling kiss of twilight, 
and a gentle breeze fanned the girl’s hot 
cheeks. 

She was very beautiful. Thick golden 
hair encircled her face, which was perfect 
in contour and colouring, and her dark 
blue eyes suggested depths of passion 
and of tenderness. hey could flash and 
sparkle with excitement, and then grow 
misty and unfathomable with pathos, 
each expression intensified by the lofty 
breadth of a thinker’s brow. 

And in her tiny hands she held the 
fates of many, while under her dainty 
foot she had crushed more than one hope 
of happiness, for her heart responded to 
none—like that of the fanatic it was 
attuned to one mad feeling, which 
devoured her very soul and strangled 
each love plant that sought to gain root 
on its virgin soil. 


She hated the English with all her 


might, and despised her step-father for 


his loyalty to them. Her father, a pro- 
minent Boer, had been killed at Majuba, 
and with him, his only son, a lad of four- 
teen, and she had never forgiven hei 
weak, German mother for not fostering 
the same feeling of hatred as herself to- 
wards those who had caused their 
death. 

Strauss had laughed at her hostile re- 
marks about the English, at the com- 
mencement of the war, then he had 
grown angry and forbidden her to ex- 
press such disloyalty. She was no longer 
a Boer; she had ceased being that when 
a mere babe ; she was /7s daughter now, 
and must adopt his views, or keep silent. 
And Wilhemina obeyed him, insomuch 
that she encouraged the visits of the Eng- 
lish officers who found their leisure hang 
heavily on their hands. After weeks on 
the veldt, with woman as a bygone 
dream, Wilhemina, with her beauty and 
her daintiness, was an cbject of intense 
delight to them all. They realised what 
they had missed, and forgot days of 
hardship in her presence. 
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The room in which she sat was her 

own, and, in strong contrast to the others 
in the house, was furnished in the latest 
European style. She had spent several 
years in Berlin and Paris, and had re- 
turned to her home with all the whims 
and extravagances of a 
born Parisienne. Hand- 
some French tapestries 
and paintings that had 
seen their birth in Euro- 
pean studios, covered 
the walls. A marble 
Venus occupied 
a corner by a costly 
piece of Sévres. Tables 
littered with French 
and English literature, 
a grand piano, an after- 
noon tea-table, and 
Louis Quinze furniture, 
denoted a refined and 
cultured mind. Even the 
dainty muslin gown she 
wore emanated from a 
Paris costumier’s. 

But, in spite of all 
these indications of 


luxury and frivolity, she 


was stern and strong. 
Her love of chiffons 
was coupled with a love 
of knowledge, and her 
conversation was bril- 
lant and intellectual. 
And for her revenge, 
she felt that she would 
willingly sell her soul 
—aye, even sacrifice 
her handsome Spanish 
lover, whose sole fault 
in her eyes was his 
apparent friendliness to 
the English. 

Presently, she raised 
her arms and clapped 
her hands gently. 

A couple of pigeons 
flew into the room, and 
perched finally on her outstretched 
hand. 

“Dear birdies,” she murmured in 
a low, cooing voice, “you will help 
me. Have I not trained you for 
that purpose? Did I not bring you 


over the seas to help me? Ah! you 
who are exiles can sympathise with us, 
whom those cursed English would 
reduce to a state of servitude, here, on 
our own soil!” 


Her eyes flashed angrily, then her 


A couple of pigeons flew into the room and perched on her 


outstretched hand. 


voice, which had grown fierce, dropped 
¢o a whisper. “Listen, my little ones, 
listen ; the time for you to help is near. 
Hark!” 
A firm step below, a rich young 
English voice humming gaily the old 
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accent : 


“ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine, 
Malbrouck seu va-t-en guerre, 
Ne sait quand reviendra.” 


She sprang lightly to her feet, her 
face sparkling with joy. 

The birds fluttered out of the window 
as the door opened, and a tall young 
man, in the well-known khaki, entered. 

“ Wilhemina! ” 

“ Dick! ” 

He had stooped to her and taken her 
into his strong young arms, gazing lov- 
ingly into her beautiful face. For a 
moment they remained thus, then she 
put her hands on his chest and pushed 
him gently from her. 

“What does this mean? Are you 
going?” 

“Ah! you guessed! Yes, for the 
present we must say good-bye, my own. 
We start in an hour's time, and, although 
I am delighted to be one of the chosen, 
I cannot bear the thought of leaving 
you.” 

“Ah!” 

Her voice was tremulous, and she 
lowered her eyes. She did not want 
him to see the look of triumph that had 
crept into them. If only he knew how 
she had longed for this moment, for just 
such a chance as this news offered her! 

“TI could not go without seeing you 
once more—without looking into your 
dear eyes. But I can only spare a few 
= barely enough to say good-bye, 
—an ieee” 

_ “You are glad!” she exclaimed, smil- 
ing into his face. 

“Mad with joy. Yet how little it is. 
Just reconnoitring, I suppose, going as 
far as—” 

“ As? » 

“ As we can,” he added lamely. “ And 
then maybe we—” 

He checked himself abruptly. After 
all, she was not English, nor entirely 
German. Soon he might be fighting her 
own countrymen, relatives even. He 
could not say what he hoped might 
happen. 

“ Dear, dear Dick!” 
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French refrain, but with an abominable 





She drew him down beside her, and 
twined her arms round his neck. In her 
heart a tiny voice was singing tumul- 
tuously, “ At last, at last!” 

“ Dear old Dick, what shall I do with- 
out you?” she purred, rubbing her soft 
cheek against his. 

His heart beat wildly. 

“God! How I love you, my darling! 
For a word, I feel, now I am with you, 
that I would give up all to stay with you, 
I, who ever put England and our Army 
before all! See how I love you, little 
one; it nearly makes me a traitor!” 

She smiled bewitchingly. For that 
smile of hers, men would have gladly 
met death. 

“ Duty is a beautiful thing, my Dick, 
and patriotism is a god to obey blindly. 
I therefore: would not ask you to stay. 
Rather, I say go. But we must drink 
to your success before we part, you for 
glory, and | for grief; you to fight for 
your Queen, and I to—”" 

He rose to his feet, and took her in 
his arms. 

“You to keep happy, and ready to 
receive me back again. Yes, I shall 
come back to claim you as my own— 
and I, yes, for my Queen, our noble, 
grand little Lady ; God bless her!” 

He bowed his head reverently. 

Wilhemina crossed the room, and 
rang the bell. A small native boy 
came into the room, and listened to her 
hurried instructions with an almost im- 
perceptible tremor in one of his eyes. 
Something seemed to amuse him, but 
Dick was too absorbed in his own 
thoughts to notice that, and it was only 
when the boy had returned, bearing a 
tray of fruit and wines, that he roused 
himself. 

“To my love!” said he, taking the 
glass of sparkling wine Wilhemina 
handed him. 

“To your glory, your Queen, and 
country!” responded she, smiling. 

Then for a time silence fell between 
them. 

“ Dick,” said she at last, stroking his 
hand gently, “tell me why you go.” 

He moved restlessly; her curious 
smile thrilled him. 

“Why? Because I happen to be in 
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the de- 
tach- 
ment 
ordered 
out, and, 
by Jove, 
time is up, 
I ought 
to leave 
you now—” 

She laid a detaining 
hand on his arm. 

“Not yet; you need 
not go just yet. Stay 
a few minutes longer ; I 
cannot bear to say 
good-bye.” 

He yielded, and sat down again 
‘by her, taking her hand in his 
and looking into her eyes with 
call the passion of a strong and 
trustful love. He knew himself 
the favoured of all her lovers. 
Had she not promised to marry 
him when the war ceased, at the 
same time begging him to keep 
their engagement secret for a 
‘time? He knew nothing of the 
Spaniard, Carlos, save that he 
-had met him once at the house, 
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when Wilhemina had treated 
him with indifference. 

The minutes passed quickly 
whilst they murmured sweet 
nothings, and she grew more 
and more bewitching in her 
caresses. His face was very 
flushed, and it seemed as 
though the old wine had indeed 
affected him, for he felt drowsy, 
and his speech was thick. 

“ Scanty food is the cause of 
this,” he thought, closing his 
eyes. 

An angry frown marred the 
beauty of her flower-like 
face, and her breath hissed 
anxiously through her 
little white teeth. 
Surely the 
drugged wine had 
not already 
reached his brain 
before she 
had the in- 
formation 
she wanted ? 
Without 
' the drug she 
knew she 
could not 
master him, 
as the small- 
est triviality 
conc erning 
his soldier 
life was kept 
in the back- 


oe 


** Traitress!” he hissed. 
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ground of his memory and never men- 
tioned. 

“For one never knows, my darling, 
where spies may be hiding. These 
Boers are so cunning,” he had said 
once. And now he was going to 
sleep. She would not be able to help 
the cause. She shook him violently. 

“Dick! Dick!” 

He opened his eyes. There was a 
dazed, foolish look in them. 

“Yes, we march perhaps to glory— 
action—and to death—” he drawled. 

“Where? How?” she asked anxi- 
ously. 

“Ah!” — his voice dropped to a 
whisper—“ to surprise, to—” The words 
died away in a murmur. 

She shook him again. 

“Where?” There was tension in her 
hard voice. “Which way, my love? 
Tell me that I may follow you in spirit. 
For, alas! death may lurk behind some 
of those heights for you.” 

“By the north,” he answered, the 
door of caution opened wide. “ Listen— 
someone might hear—put your ear to my 
mouth—by ...” As he whispered the 
word, she raised her head with a little 
sob of triumph. At last! 

His eyes closed again, and he fell back 
on the luxurious cushions. This time 
she did not disturb him. His work, as 
her tool, was done. She rose and stood 
looking at him. A tiny sigh fluttered 
through her red lips. Then, clapping 
her hands noiselessly, she slipped from 
the room with quick gliding steps. And 
Dick lay there undisturbed, deep in a 
dream of glory, in which he saw himself 
fighting for England surrounded by the 
dead bodies of Boers. And through it 
all, the face of Wilhemina danced before 
his eyes, now smiling, now mocking. 
Meanwhile, in the streets below, the 
detachment marched noisily by. 

Some time later, when the town had 
returned to its usual quiet, and the 
column was far beyond its gates, Dick 
woke with a start. 

He looked around surprised ; the room 
bathed in semi-darkness puzzled him ; 
for a moment he had forgotten where he 
was. Then, as his brain cleared, he 
heard the full low tones of Wilhemina. 
She was talking by the open door to 


some woman, who now and then laughed 
softly, a fat contented laugh. 

“He will wake soon now. I did not 
give so much; it would be so awkward 
to have him here if Carlos came. Just 
imagine! ” 

“Yes, indeed. But, anyhow, what 
will you do with him when he does 
wake?” 

By the lazy, breathless drawl such as 
pertains to stout women, he knew Wil 
hemina’s mother spoke. 

“I do not know. Anyhow, that’s 
over. Yah! those English kisses. Still, 
it was worth it!” 

“But supposing Carlos comes now? 
Suppose he tells him of all—the mar- 
riage promise, and—” 

“Pooh! Carlos will never know. 


Cannot you throw dust in a man’s eyes? 
Men are but babes in a pretty 
Her laugh rang out 


woman’s hands.” 
merrily. 

Half-dazed, and astounded at what he 
heard, Dick sat up, leaning forward to 
catch her words. 

“You laughed at my pigeons,” said 
Wilhemina more seriously, “but they 
will carry the message, and—” 

“Hush! Not so loud, your father 
might be near; still, it-is clever of you, 
Mina, if it leads to something. Would 
you not have done better to wait for 
bigger game?” 

“It must do some good anyhow. 
The fewer English left, the greater our 
chance — victory perhaps. Ah! the 
vampires! the grasping wretches!” 

In her excitement, her voice rang out 
loudly. 

Dick sprang to his feet. In a second 
he saw what had happened, how he had 
been tricked, how he, an English soldier, 
had dishonoured his name and country 
With a groan, he rushed to the door. 
The two women sprang back with 
frightened screams. He pushed past 
them roughly, and plunged headlong 
down the narrow stairs. 

“Stop him!” gasped the mother. 

Wilhemina shrugged her shoulders. 

Ps What's the good? He can do no- 


Dick sped swiftly along the street. 
Was he too late to stop the detachment, 
to retrieve his honour? It must be late, 
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it was so very dark. He _ stopped 
abruptly and looked at his watch. 

Great God! He was two hours be- 
hind time; and every second was 
precious, and his horse was at the other 
end of the town. What a fool he was! 
Why had he not brought his horse with 
him? There was nothing to save him 
now. 

Then a thought flashed into his mind. 
He would go back to the house, and take 
one of Strauss’s horses. With a wild 
rush he sped back, and bounced into the 
yard. There, by the open door, stood a 
horse already saddled. With a low ex- 
clamation of delight he swung himself 
into the saddle, and galloped into the 
street. 

As he passed under the window of the 
room where he had been betrayed, he 
saw Wilhemina leaning out, and by her, 
Carlos. 

“ Traitress!” he hissed, looking back 
at her over his shoulder as the horse bore 
him swiftly by. The Spaniard’s face 
flushed angrily, then he looked into the 
girl's startled eyes. 

So much Dick saw, and even in his 
fever to get on he could not help won- 
dering what they said. At the same 
time another thought rushed into his 
mind. The horse he had taken be- 
longed to Carlos. He laughed mirth- 
lessly, then dug his spurs into the 
animal’s side, for time was short, and 
Carlos would probably come after him to 
claim his property. If only he could 
catch up his lost comrades, and warn 
them of the deadly trap before them. If 
only he could wipe out that imprudent 
act of his! But, alas! all the life blood 
flowing so hotly through his veins could 
never do that. He could only atone, 
and then die. For what was life to him 
now? His faith in woman had gone, 
his hitherto unstained name was soiled. 

He leaned forward, his eyes fixed on 
the hills before him, his heart full of 
anguish as he recalled all the past devo- 
tion of his ancestors for their country, 
and remembered that he, in weak folly, 
through the witchery of a woman, had 
undone their’ noble work. 

On and on he flew. Before him in the 
distance rose a cloud of dust. 


WILHEMINA. 


Surely it was the regiment! Would 
he ever reach it in time? 

Tears rolled down his cheeks un- 
checked as he thought of the brave fel- 
lows marching on so calmly to certain 
death, carelessly thinking themselves 
secure from danger, whilst beyond 
lurked the treacherous weapons of the 
enemy lying in ambush. 

Anxious only to get on, he thought 
not of what might be behind him. The 
canter of a horse’s hoofs did not reach 
his ears, which seemed to be full of the 
distressed cry of his comrades. 

But the Spaniard behind came closer 
and closer in relentless pursuit. 

Just as Dick’s heart gave a bound of 
joy as he realised that the cloud of dust 
was not so far off now, and that he might 
not be too late after all, his attention was 
attracted by the gallop of his pursuer’s 
horse. 

He turned round in his saddle and 
faced him, a contemptuous smile curling 
his lip. 

“ Go back to her you come from!” he 
sneered. 

Carlos’ eyes flashed ominously. 

“T have not followed for nought ; be- 
sides, you have my horse. Also I have 
a heavier debt against you—the theft of 
my betrothed. You have stolen into 
her home like a fox, you have taken the 
kisses that were mine ; you have robbed 
me of a bride, and, by God, whether you 
will or not I will fight you, or kill you, 
and not return until I have laid your 
body low. Aye, and with this dagger 
still red with her heart’s blood.” Dick's 
cheek paled. 

Here then was death, and that he had 
longed for as an atonement for his sin, 
but, alas! not a death like this, meted 
out to him by an irate lover and a mur- 
derer, for had he not said that he had 
slain Wilhemina? 

At that thought all the manhood in 
him cried out, for he had loved her. 
Then, as quickly as it had come, he flung 
the thought from him. She had tricked 
him and his Queen; she deserved her 
reward. But was his blood to 
mingle with hers on the steel, and 
so become doubly treacherous by 
the contact? 
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He looked before him. The cloud 
was still visible in the far distance. 
There was all he loved, his regiment, his 
country’s glory and her flag. 

Here was the shadow of his shame, 
his treachery, his wild untutored love. 
Better for him to die since he had proved 
false to all that made life sweet, but, 
without having redeemed his fault, that 
was indeed terrible. 

“Listen,” he said, as Carlos drew 
nearer, “I will fight you, yes, but later. 
You are for us; you therefore are no 
party to the treachery that . . . has been 
played on us. Let us follow to warn 
them, and then do with me as you like.” 

“IT am no longer for you,” retorted 
Carlos. “Is it not to an Englishman 
that I owe the loss of all I valued? No, 
you must fight now.” 

The fight was close and fierce, for so 
tenacious is the love of life, that Dick 
struggled with all his might. The 
Spaniard’s breath fanned his cheek from 
time to time, and his fierce eyes burnt 
hatred into his. 

Before Dick’s 

eyes floated all he 
had held dear. 
Wilhemina’s face, 
full of love, his 
mother’s, tender 
and saint - like, 
friends of his 
childhood and of 
his college life. 
Yes, it was better 
that he should die. 
Would not the 
others perish ere 
long? Why should 
he, of all, survive 
to tell the tale? 

With a groan, 
his hand fell 
limply to his side. 

Carlos’ dark face seemed close to his. “So die all traitors!” he mut- 

Then came nothing but sand and sky, tered fiercely. And then, vaulting 
and a short, sharp pain. into his saddle, he galloped away 

With a sigh he fell to the ground. to throw in his lot with the Boers, 

Carlos stood over him with a sar- whom he had hitherto refused to 
donic smile on his handsome face. join. 


** So die all traitors!” 

















The Kansas City Fire Brigade. 
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By AUSTIN FRYERS. 


THE question of the preservation of life 
and property from fire is one which, in 
my opinion, has never yet received any- 


thing like the attention it deserves. 
Landlords are now compelled—more or 
less—to ensure a perfect sanitation, but 
only the most primitive, clumsy, and in- 


effective expedients are adopted to 
enable the inhabitants of a house to 
escape in the event of it catching fire. 


In most houses there is a tradition of 
the existence of some passage by which 
access to the roof is gained. It is such 
a vague and shadow tradition, unsup- 
ported by any evidence readily discover- 
able, that most people put it into the 
category of the other household tradi- 
tions which refer to the whereabouts of 
ghosts, crickets, rats, and cockroaches. 
The worst of it is that a lack of evidence 








The engine fully manned. 
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in the case of all these is rather conducive 
to a restful and thankful spirit, whereas 
the absence of some ready and useful 
means of escape from a house in the 
event of fire reveals a condition of things 
which tends to make the imaginative 
householder lie awake of nights, or sleep 
in nightmares. 

I have discovered these roof exits, so 
I can vouch for it that they exist—some- 
times; but in almost every instance 
either the method of egress required was 
such as to call for acrobatic qualities, 
which few average families possess, or 
the aperture was so narrow that the 
portly parent—and there generally is 
one, I find—would be quite unable to 
squeeze through, and in the effort to 
escape would find himself, or herself, 
lodged in a position analogous to that 
occupied by “Alexander dead and 
turned to clay,” in the famous poetic 
simile. 

But suppose the roof were gained? In 
most instances the principal effect would 
be to place the person who had 
“escaped” there out of all reach of the 
fire escape — if one had arrived — and 
with no possibility of improving on the 
Hobson’s choice presented of breaking 
one’s neck or being burned. . 

The average stair in the average 
house is but a most perfectly-constructed 
furnace. When it has caught well alight, 
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The huge engine is brought to a halt. 








the flames fly up to the roof, and retreat 
is cut off except by the windows. 

Now, why should not emergency exits 
from windows be in all cases pro- 
vided? A bar, a pulley, and a cradle of 
the simplest kind would enable anyone 
of average strength to lower oneself to 
the ground. Even in the case of a feeble 
person, it would require but a rope of 
sufficient length to enable anyone out- 
side to do the lowering. 

Week by week we read these horrible 
stories of loss of life by fire, and yet 
there is no improvement. The dread 
danger of a living death, surrounded by 
every detail of excruciating agony, hangs 
over every householder as grimly as the 
dread results of the approach of the 
fabled Martians. “The Martians won't 
come to London,” was doubtless the 
cocksure cry; and “My house won't 
catch on fire!” is its every-day equiva- 
lent. 

But while we are waiting for the 
sanity which will initiate a demand the 
law will satisfy, and the landlords must 
obey, it is gratifying to watch the pro- 
gress and improvement of the measures 
taken by public authorities to check and 
repel conflagrations. Our own fire 
brigade system is one of the very best 
in the world. Chief Officer Hale, of the 
Kansas City Fire Brigade—the fire-re- 
pelling organisation which stands at the 
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head of the world’s list—declared re- 
cently that he thought the London 
Brigade equal to any in the world. 

With the exception of Mr. Hale’s own 
brigade, this is true, but the Kansas 
Brigade have just returned from the 
Paris Exhibition with a list of the 
highest honours for unapproachable 
achievements which gives them first 
place. 

On the way back to Kansas City, they 
stopped for a week at the Crystal Palace 
to give exhibitions of the working of their 
brigade, which had won such signal 
praise in Paris. It is not too much to 
say that Chief Officer Hale and his men 
were more delighted with their Crystal 
Palace exhibitions than with all the at- 
tention they had secured in France. 

“You see,” said Mr. Hale to me, “ the 
Crystal Palace is a great word with us 
way out in ’Merica. We hear of it from 
the time we're tots, and every ’Merican 
when he comes to England comes to the 
Crystal Palace. When we go back and 
tell em in Kansas City that we've been 
here, you bet but they'll be just 
delighted! ” 

The exhibitions were given on the 
Grand Terrace at the Crystal Palace. 
The engine, fully manned, was first 
driven along at an ambling pace, just to 
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show that the horses were the “ dearest 
and quietest pets alive "—as the ladies 
declared. Then when they were at the 
far end of the Terrace, the alarm was 
sounded, and the engine tore up at a 
terrific rate to the scene of the supposed 
fire. The wonder of the thing dawns on 
you when you realise that in less time 
than you could reasonably imagine it 
possible to bring the huge engine to a 
halt, this has not only been done, but 
the men have dismounted, attached the 
hose, and are “ playing” the water. 

The next demonstrations assumed the 
horses to be unharnessed, and, like the 
priests of Baal on a certain occasion, 
away from the scene of their duties. 
The harness is never stowed away—it 
always lies attached to the engine and 
ready to be slipped on the horses. 

In the exhibition given, the men and 
horses were at a distance from the 
engine. We are to assume that their 
minds were occupied by the surrounding 
scenery, or possibly they were taking a 
mental exultant note of the fact that the 
fountains have been Americanised into 
electrical ones. 

Suddenly the signal is given. Every- 
one—I include the horses—rushes for 
his own place. Certain firemen lift the 
harness, another springs on the box, and 





The horses reach the engine through burning gateways. 
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Each horse, at the sound of the alarm, came galloping up— 


grasps the reins and whip, the remainder 
have already reached their seats. The 
engine drives off, and the same process of 
quick dismounting and an almost in- 
stantaneous playing of water are re-en- 
acted. 

And the horses! How did the fire- 
men get them harnessed so quickly? 
Simply because the firemen had nothing 
to do with it. Each horse, at the sound 

of the alarm, came galloping up to his 
appointed place, ind put on his own har- 
ness. All the firemen did was to hold 








it in pesition, and let it automatically 
fasten. 

This reliance on individual action is 
the secret of the celerity of the Kansas 
method; that and the fact that the 
horses go through a special course of 
training for the work they are required to 
do, just as circus horses are trained for 
their particular feats. 

That they are prepared for exceptional 
circumstances is shown by the incident 
depicted in one of the photographs, 
where the horses are placed on the 





—And harnessed himself! 
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further side of a barrier in flames when 
the signal is given, and they have to 
jump through a couple of burning gate- 
ways to reach the engine. 

In spite of the efficiency of the 
American system, the death-rate from 
fire is higher in New York and Chicago 
than in London. This is due, in Mr. 
Hale’s opinion, to the fact that here 
builders build against fire—a statement 
which, even if admitted, does not contro- 
vert my opening remarks—while in 
America a lot of wood is used, and most 
houses are simply asking to be set alight. 

In America, too, firemen are impeded 
by the number of overhead wires, which 
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greatly exceeds the worst wire junction 
in London. 

None of the firemen’s families sleep at 
the stations in America. The men sleep 
exactly above their places on the engine, 
and in the event of an alarm slide down 
into their places. 

Mr. Hale is an inventor, and has on 
the market now a most ingenious 
fire-alarm. It is a small disc some three 
inches in diameter fixed to the ceiling of 
aroom. Ifa fire breaks out the disc ex- 
pands and explodes, and so sets a tele- 
phone at work, which sends a message 
to the fire station, indicating the position 
of the outbreak accurately. 





“Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane of the brig; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross.” 


Tam O'Shanter. 
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LOVERS. 
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Soul! Oh what shall I sing thee? 
Sing to thee sorrowful songs, 
Piteous with love lost themes? 

Or yet shall the strong wind bring thee 
Measure of mirth coloured dreams, 
With delicate joys in throngs? 


Sing of the days gone over: 
Sing of the days ere Greece 
Was slain on the cross of time: 
When man was a god-like lover, 
And woman was living rhyme, 
And love’s praise did not cease. 


Soul! Oh what shall I sing thee? 
What rhythms shall waken thy heart 
To answer me song for song? 

What shall the free wind bring thee? 
Melodies soft or strong, 

Love’s ecstasy—or Love's smart? 


Sing of that amber island 
Whose wine dark circling seas 
Gleamed yet with gold and blue : 
Sing of the land that was my land 
When my heart’s love for you 
Sought long, but found not, ease. 
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By FREDERIC WILSON. 


THIs is a love story. There, that sounds 
frank enough, and frankness, they tell 
me, is engaging. Perhaps this is why I 
am engaged—my name is Frank Wis- 
dom Pennell. But then, why shouldn't 
the Wisdom have a chance as well as 
the Frank, and get me engaged to the 
right girl? 

Wisdom, I must tell you, was my 
mother’s family name, and she insisted 
at my christening that I should be called 
Wisdom. I had no voice in the matter— 
at least, no argumentative voice, or I 
might have protested against this left- 
handed attempt to bring back to the 
family the Wisdom she had voluntarily 
discarded. Well, I was christened Wis- 
dom, and Wisdom I am, and Wisdom 
I shall remain. Alas! to think that my 
patronymical acquisition of it should 
now be my sole claim to its possession. 
I used to think that the name was very 
singularly appropriate; I used to fancy 
that I had more than my fair share of 
it — the quantity, enormous I once 
thought it, with which I was born, 
together with the nomenclative adden- 
dum I was presented with so shortly 
afterwards. 

All this was before I met Miss Wil- 
son. Now I print my cards Frank W. 
Pennell. There are times when the 


irony of appellative significance presses 


too hardly upon one, then the outraged 
feelings swell until the name contracts or 
is discarded. It was so with me. How 
can a man go about labelled “ Wisdom” 
when his engagement gives the name the 
lie in every letter? 

I have always been unfortunate. I 
don’t know how it is; it isn’t for lack of 
brains, I’m sure, but somehow, every- 
thing I touch seems to go wrong. I can 
remember when I was very young, my 
dog and I used to have a daily contest to 
decide which of us should be the first to 
greet my father. Perhaps things had 
gone bad in the City; then I would be 
the first to reach him—to be clouted for 
some imaginary untidiness of my per- 
son; or he would have had a good day, 
and then the dog would get there first, 
and be patted and—* Good dog, good 
fellow!” 

On these latter occasions, I would 
generally manage to fall and hurt my- 
self ; would howl, and get sent upstairs. 
That dog had more right than I to the 
cognomen of Wisdom. He could smell 
trouble in the air; I never recognised it 
until it had closed all round me. 

I used, when a boy, to be jealous of 
that dog’s superior powers (or the reward 
that culminated therefrom); but now I 
despise them, knowing, as I do, that that 
which we are pleased to term the guid- 
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ing of instinct in animals, would, if dis- 
played by humans, be characterised as 
downright rudeness. I like to imagine, 
too, that the amount of praise his antics 
won him was due largely to the fact that 
his—my—family circle consisted chiefly 
of diminutive intelligences. Why, one 
of the things 
for which they 
professed 
them selves 
proud of him 
was his capa- 
bility for smell- 
ing out — he 
would __recog- 
nise anyone by 
the individu- 
ality of their 
smell. Dis- 
gusting! Be- 
sides, the atmo- 
sphere about 
some persons 
has enough in- 
dividuality 
abcut it to run 
a clothes store, 
and a man 
cannot fail to 
tell at once 
whom among 
his acquaint- 
ances owns the 
atmosphere, 
only it would 
cost him a 
friend if he 
proclaimed it. 
What is all 
this to do with 
my love story? 
Wait a bit. 
You see I 
want you to 
thoroughly 
understand the 
complexity of my intelligence, the 
breadth of my mental range, the many- 
sided brilliance of that jewel—my brain. 
Nothing is too great for me to masteér ; 
nothing too small for me to observe. 
Now, father once told me that if, in 
talking or writing, I only rambled on in 
my usual manner for five minutes, the 





I always feel I owe myself a little relaxation. 


person whom I was addressing must (un- 
less he were blind or deaf) infallibly re- 
cognise the fact that I was an idiot. I 
agree with father right up to the last 
word ; all the filial duty in the world will 
not induce me to accept that as literal. | 
accept his remarks with one reservation 
—the last word 
is to be taken 
as sarcasm— 
strong sarcasm 
—how strong 
none, perhaps, 
but I my- 
self know. I 
believe also 
that he said 
“idiot” for 
fear he should 
make me con- 
ceited He 
need not have 
been afraid. 
You who have 
read as far as 
this can gather 
from your 
reading some 
idea of the 
compara- 
tive value of 
my idiocy or 
intelli- 
gence. When 
you have care- 
tully reasoned 
out which pre- 
dominates, you 
may go on to 
my acquaint- 
ance with Miss 
Wilson and its 
disastrous re- 
sult. 

Under what 
disadvan- 
tages | made 
my acquaintance with Miss Wilson I 
will tell you first. 

Since I have grown up, I have made 
it a practice to go every day to the City 
to help father with his business. He is 
a stockbroker, you know. I have 
heard him say very nasty things about 
my business ability—or lack of it—at 
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various times, but it 
doesn’t discourage me. 
Great minds, | may 
add, are not to be 
easily discouraged. | 
go to the office regu- 
larly, and shall con- 
tinue to do while he 
pays me my salary. 
Whether I am worth 
the salary or not is 
hardly a question for 
me to consider, that is 
the sole concern of the 
man who pays me. 

It is my custom after 
the office day is ended 
to repair to the billiard- 
room of a little club 
which has the honour 
of numbering me 
among-its members, for 
the purpose of a smoke 
anda rest. This isa 
necessity ; jaded 
Nature needs repose, 
and I always feel I owe 
myself a little relaxa- 
tion after the arduous 
duties of the day are 
fulfilled, so father may 
grumble as he will, | 
shall not give up my 
club evenings. After 
I am properly rested 
and refreshed, I go 
home to dinner. After dinner I read. 

My favourite reading is Anthony 
Hope’s “ Dolly Dialogues.” I hoped by 
my assiduous study at, and my subse- 
quent improvement upon this little work 
to perfect myself in the gentle art of 
polite conversation, an art on my pro- 
ficiency in which I already greatly pride 
myself. I had read and re-read this 
book until I almost knew it by heart, and 
when we had visitors I used to sample 
my ever-increasing powers upon them. I 
cultivated a little gentle, insinuating 
ambiguity, which told, I thought, very 
well. After a time I was forced to think 
of the necessity for cultivating fresh visi- 
tors. I yearned for fresh fields to con- 
quer. We never seemed to have any 
fresh faces, and one by one the old ones 
dropped off (visitors I mean, not the 














I fell flat on my face before the young lady. 


faces), and my father said it was all my 
fault, “ people wouldn’t come to be in- 
sulted.” At times he used to wonder 
whether I would leave him any of his old 
friends. 

Thus were my elevating efforts de- 
rided. I sought to revive the lost art of 
the salon, and met with the usual fate 
of revivalists. 

One night I stayed at the club rather 
longer than usual—committee meeting, 
agenda papers, etcetera— and when I 
reached home dinner was finished. The 
maid told me there had been strangers 
dining, so before going into the draw- 
ing-room, I went upstairs and dressed. 
The visitors turned out to be a Miss Wil- 
son and her aunt, and the moment I saw 
Gracie—Miss Wilson, | mean—I was a 
“ goner!” 
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Never had I seen such a fairy vision, 
all blue silk, bright smiling eyes, and 
beauty. The smiles of most people can 
be traced to some particular corner or 
portion of their face; you can watch 
their rise and fall, as it were, and label 
them, and put ’em by in a bottle for 
future reference. But with Gracie it was 
different. Her eyes were smiling, it is 
true, but then so were her dimpling 
cheeks, and her mouth, and, I believe, 
her ears were too. Her whole face was 
a haven of ambushed merriment. She 
was smiling when | entered the room, 
and, what with the business at the club, 
the — eh — whisky necessary to the 
proper discussion of the same, and the 
effect of the first view of my charmer, I 
was bewildered, and scarcely cognisant 
of what I was doing. 

I made my way straight toward my 
mother, utterly forgetful of the what- 


- not that stood directly between us, until 


I fell flat on my face before the young 
lady, who stood in the same group as 
mother. I had passed that confounded 
thing hundreds of times and never 
touched it. I never pass it now Without 
kicking it. I hope inanimate things 
have feelings. 

The young lady bubbled a merry little 
laugh of silver, I said ‘D—.’ and my 
mother looked grave. The other old lady 
who completed the group—it was the 
aunt—said, “ What an awkward young 
man.” (I afterwards found out that she 
was very deaf, and always thought out 
loud. This is a system which has its 
disadvantages; it may be useful and 
interesting to know a person’s true 
opinion of one’s self, but it is some- 
times hurtful. This old lady’s opinion, 
as I had the subsequent pleasure 
of proving, was generally hurtful to 
me.) 

I had made a bad beginning, and on 
getting with the young lady into a 
corner, I determined to use my best 
“Dolly Dialogue” manner, and remove 
any false impression which my novel 
mode of entry may have produced. 

“Do you not think my method of per- 
ambulation truly British?” I asked, by 
way of a feeler. “I take no count of ob- 
stacles ; go over rather than round them.” 
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“TI can imagine it being expensive if 
you did it often.” 

“T would do it again—” 

“Oh please don't! Your mother 
would not like it, I am sure. Are you 
in a minstrel troupe?” innocently. 

“A minstrel troupe! No. I was 
about to observe when you broke in”— 
that touched her up, I could see—“* I was 
about to observe that, were I in the 
same position, with the same induce- 
ments for forcing a speedy passage, I 
should do it again.” 

“ What were the inducements? ” 

“To get to the enchanting vision that 
greeted my gaze was the chief.” The 
whisky was certainly shifting. It had 
been in my feet, and it was now 
rising to my head, and it was strong 
whisky. 

She clapped her hands. “Oh! I 
never heard anyone speak so nicely of 
auntie before, but that black silk does 
become her. Do you know—” she 
dropped her voice to the confidential 
feminine sibilance—‘* I fancy sometimes 
people don’t like Aunt May much. She 
will be pleased when I tell her.” 

“T did not,” said I with heat, “ mean 
you to suppose that I thought your aunt 
an enchanting vision. Nothing, I assure 
you, is farther from my idea of a vision.” 

“Mr. Pennell, I consider you can be 
very rude as well as awkward.” 

I did a little heroic. 

“Miss Wilson,” I said, “ if I was rude, 
I apologise; if I was awkward, I will 
take lessons in deportment. I will do 
anything you please; but do not, oh! 
do not leave me with a false impression 
on your mind. It is you, you, who were 
and are the enchanting vision, and your 
glass must tell you that this is not empty 
flattering, and that beside yourself your 
aunt is, well—not a phantasy, but a solid 
fact. Do you understand me now?” 

“T understand, sir, that you are trying 
to compliment me, and lack either the 
wit or the manners to do so without 
slighting my relative.” 

“No,no,” I said. “Lhad no intentién 
of slighting your relative ; I don’t think ” 
—with a glance—*I should dare.” 

“Mr. Pennell, I persist ”—rising— 
“ you are intolerable.” 
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I rose too. “Don’t go. I didn’t mean 
anything.” 

“Why do you say such things?” 

“Tt is my natural wit,” I protested. 
“IT can't help it.” 

“Wit!” sitting down with a smile. 
“Wit! Well, you are.certainly not with- 
out humour, even if ’tis of an unconscious 
kind.” 

“Not humour, but wit.” 

“Can you define the difference?” 

Now, | consider I had led up to this 
very neatly. I had made an original 
epigram upon the difference ‘twixt wit 
and humour only a week before, and had 
been longing for a proper opportunity for 
the display of the same. | rose again. 

“Wit,” I remarked, “is the proper 
application of a quick in- 
tellect ; humour is the pros- 
titution of the same.” 

I am still rather nervous 
when I let off one of these, 
and I am afraid I bungled 
it a bit, but I could see she 
was impressed. 

“Humour,” she mused, 
“TI am told is often uncon- 
scious. Wit, according to 
your definition, certainly 
is not. Was it your 
wit, may I ask, which 
caused you to fall just 
now? ” 

I could see to where 
she was leading me, but 
having taken up a certain 
standard I was not the man 
to fall back. 

“Certainly it was,” I 
replied, “pure wit; no- 
thing to me, you know, 
nothing. I often do things 
of that sort.” 

“Indeed. While I under- 
stood it as unconscious, 
the incident was not with- 
out its humorous side. 
Since you have told me it 
was an exhibition of the 
proper application of a 
quick intelligence, it loses 
its humorous value; and 
points the lesson that 
if a little wit may make a 





wise man, too much may occasionally 
evolve a fool.” 

I felt gravelled. “I have only a little 
wit,” I urged; “a very little wit.” 

“Well, I'll compromise. I will not 
say you have too much wit, and I will 
not set you down.a fool. You look 
dubious. Shall I say then you have a 
lot of wit, but of a bad quality? I like 
to please, but I value truth above all 
things.” 

Dear girl, of course she did. 

“Your later opinion leaves me under 
the onus of accepting your former 
corollary.” 

“You must accept what you please, 
Mr. Pennell; but you must not expect 
me to make such a laborious effort as 


I was obliged to ask the other girl for form's sake. 
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yourself to pay a compliment. I should 
feel I was taking a great liberty, and— 
I am not insured” 

I must confess I did not exactly see 
the connection between her insurance 
and my compliment, but it was evident, 
even to me, that she would have compli- 
mented me if she could, and I set her 
unwillingness to do so directly down to 
her maidenly modesty. That was .it—of 
course—maidenly modesty. Why should 
a man expect a girl he had known but 
an hour to compliment him? Prepos- 
terous! I could see. she was very 
struck with my general intelligence, and 
no doubt beauty would pay its homage 
to intellect in due course. 

That is one of the things that dis- 
tresses me now, she will never, never 
have the chance. Poor girl! When I 
think of her lost opportunities, her lost 
happiness, I am sorry for her, ‘pon my 
word, I am. 

Shortly afterwards they went, she and 
her aunt. I heard the aunt say in a very 
loud whisper as they got into their 
carriage : 

“ Whatever did you find to talk about 
with that young man? He seems an 
utter fool.” 

Charitable old lady, very. And I 
craned my neck to catch the niece's 
reply, 

“Oh, he was great fun, auntie.” 

Poor girl. It was obvious the aunt 
was one of those crotchety old folk who 
ought to be chained up, and the dear 
lass, no doubt, dared not openly disagree 
with her. 

The next time I saw her was at the 
Higgins’s ball. She was sitting with a 
girl I knew at the far end of the room, 
surrounded by a crowd of silly fops, not 
an epigram among them, I'll warrant. 
Her card was nearly full, but she -gave 
me a dance, as did the other girl. (1 
was obliged to ask the other girl, you 
know, for form’s sake.) As my hostess 
led me off to introduce me to some 
strangers, I heard the other girl say to 
my dear: 

“So you know Mr. Pennell, dear. 
What do you think of him?” 

Mrs. Higgins was talking away at her 
fastest, and in spite of my marvellous 
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hearing, on which I greatly pride my- 
self, all that I could catch was something 
about a state of tottery insignificance. 

I was puzzled with this for a bit, but 
soon guessed what it was. She had 
noticed, when at’our house, the effects of 
the committee meeting; she had ob- 
served I was somewhat tottery, but she 
had also noted it was very insignificant. 
I wished-somehow. that-she had kept it 
to herself, or had said insignificant 
totteriness, but I could hardly expect 
the dear girl te have my skill in the con- 
struction. of sentences. That would 
come with time, and the certain influence 
of contact with my intelligence. I was 
at present only thankful enough that 
she thought sufficient of me to be chari- 
table. 

When I went back to claim my dance, 
she pleaded she was tired, and suggested 
we should sit it cut. 

Sitting out, of course, would give me 
a considerable opportunity of bringing 
my big conversational guns to bear, so 
I readily consented. 

“Talk to me,” she said; “you can 
talk, you know, and I want to be 
amused.” 

And I amused her. This was but the 
beginning. I met her a lot after that. 
She was an orphan, and staying with 
her aunt and cousin. 

This cousin was an angular little 
body, about the same height as my 
darling, a very serious-minded person. 
She too was called Gracie, but after 
granting her the same sweetness of voice, 
the fates ended the likeness. Indeed, 
anything more opposite than the two 
girls you could not find. 

Gracie, my—well—the Gracie, you 
know, was everything that was sweet 
and amiable, a nice, lovable, curly-haired 
little darling; while Miss. Gracie Wil- 
son—the cousin, not my charmer—was a 
fierce, repellent kind of creature, with a 
purpose in life and a class at the ragged 
school. I had seen her at church; she 
led the choir (and really, as far as voices 
were concerned, you could not tell one 
girl from the other), but until the advent 
of her cousin, I had never met her at a 
ball or party. She had, I believe, for- 
sworn the pomps and vanities of this 
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wicked world, but perhaps the fact that 
her cousin found enjoyment in them led 
her to partially reconsider her opinion of 
frivolous amusements. Anyway, | met 
her at two or three dances. 

I stood up once with her, and she 
asked me as we were turning whether | 
was aware I had an immortal soul. 
Anthony Hope 
had no answer 
for this, and [| 
fought rather shy 
of her after that. 
She took an in- 
terest in me, 
though, and 
whenever her 
cousin said, as 
she invariably 
did at our meet- 
ings, that she 
wanted to be 
amused, this 
creature gene- 
rally managed to 
get somewhere 
near us — the 
skeleton at the 
feast. 

I was certainly 
getting along 
famously with 
my darling. She 
seemed to enjoy 
my company 
very much, and 
about three 
months after my 
first acquaint- 
ance with her, 
when her stay at 
her aunt’s was 
drawing to its 
close, | had made 
up my mind to 
ask her to 
marry me. 
Several times I screwed myself to the 
point, but, though I fully appreciated 
the compliment I should be paying her, I 
never quite got there until one awful day 
in January. 

It had been a black day in the City ; 
the whole place had seemed a smudge 
of filth, You could hardly see your 





She asked me whether I was aware I had a soul. 


hand before you, black fog and 
black fog all round. A day of wretched- 
ness; a day to commit suicide, but cer- 
iainly not the day to make a young lady 
an offer of marriage, though I know 
some people say marriage and suicide 
are—for the man—own cousins. The 
day came to an end at last, as, even in 
London, foggy 
days must do, 
and I set off for 
home. On arriv- 
ing at our local 
station, I found 
the blackness, if 
anything, worse 
than what I had 
left in the City. 
Being winter, the 
street lamps were 
lit, but might 
just as well have 
been out, for the 
gloom seemed to 
suffocate their 
light ere it was 
faurly born. I 
stumbled against 
two ladies as | 
was turning the 
corner for our 
road, and was 
going on after 
my “Beg par- 
don,” when a 
voice—the voice, 
the one I knew 
and loved, stop- 
ped me. 

a. tues 
you, Mr. Pen- 
nell?” 

“Yes,” said I; 
“who is it?” 

As if | didn't 
know! My heart 
was jumping like 
a piston rod at those tones. 

“-Mrs. and Miss Wilson,” came the ex- 
pected answer. “Do you think you 
could help us to find our way 
home? ” 

I groped my way to them, searched in 
the blackness until I found the arm of 
Miss Wilson, gripped it, and began to 
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walk. The dear old aunt took the other 
arm, and so we proceeded for a space. 
Then I began to try the old lady. 

“Beastly day,” I shouted. 

“Yes,” she shrieked back. 

I think I told you-how she always 
shouted, and how it always annoyed me. 

“Yes, it is a nasty day, but you 
mustn't talk, or the fog will get down 
your throat, and make you ill; so try 
and be quiet for a quarter of an_ hour.” 

Cheek! Wasn't it? But she never 
lost an opportunity of insulting me. 
Suddenly the thought flashed through 
me. I had been trying to propose to 
Miss Wilson for a week or two ; why not 
do it now and get it_over? The deaf 
aunt couldn't hear, and it wouldn't 
matter much if she did. To think of a 
plan is, with me, to act on it, so— 

“Miss Wilson,” I began softly, “ there 
are times in one’s life when a feeling of 
lonesomeness comes over one; 
times when one yearns for the com- 
panionship of some kindred soul, 
some dear soul one can trust, some 
friend to be always near one, to 
nurse and cherish, and eh—eh— 
sew on buttons. Have you ever 
felt these moments? ” 

I felt the buttons were rather out 
of place, but it slipped in somehow. 
Besides, it would give her a hint 
my intentions were serious. 

“Mr. Pennell,” said the dear 
girl feelingly, “I have often felt it.” 

“I am glad—lI am sorry to hear 
you say so. Do you think your 
estimable relative can hear us?” 

“Oh no! I am sure she cannot 
She is more deaf than ever this 
weather.” 

I blessed the day; I blessed 
the aunt, and everything, and 
rushed, jumped at my fate. How 
easy, too, the dear lass seemed 
making it for me. 

“Miss Wilson—Gracie dear 
—I am lonesome, you are 
lonesome. Do you think you 
could join with me to fight 
this lonesomenes§?* Will you 
marry me? Do you love 
me?” 

I stopped to hear her an. 
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swer, and the old beldam shook my arm 
irritably. 

“What are we stopping for? Get 
along, it’s not an evening for mooning 
in the streets.” 

I cursed her for a meddling old fool, 
and stepped on. 

“Could you care for me?” I asked 
again, and with a gentle pressure of my 
arm, so different from the old cat’s lug, 
the dear little woman answered “ Yes.” 

“ And will you marry me?” I went on. 

Te. 

“Can you—will you let it be soon?” 

I was very much in love, you know. 

“Oh no; I couldn't get married for 
years and years. To think,” she con- 
tinued, “it was I you cared for. I 
thought it was my cousin! ” 

“Nonsense,” said I cheerfully. “I 
should never look twice at her when you 
were by. Now, dear, my people will tell 
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you I am very hard to manage, but you 
must not believe them, it is only the 
eccentricity of my little genius. You will 
understand it, dear, and I daresay you 
will be able to manage it.” And it was 
with a strange note of decision that she 

“ Yes, I think I shali manage that all 
right.” 

We went the rest of the distance in 
blissful silence, and when we reached 
their house, I asked if I might come in 
and tell Mrs. Wilson. She consented, 
blushingly I hope, but it was tco dark for 
me to see. 

She explained to the old lady | was 
coming in, but the old lady couldn't hear, 
and looked quite surprised when I 
stepped into the hall behind her. 

“I thought I had wished you good- 
night, sir,” said she, and then stopped 
as she looked at my face. 

The other lady, the one I had pro- 
posed to, was not my Miss Wilson at all. 
It was the angular one, the one who 
wanted to know if I had my soul with 
me when | danced with her; the deaf 
old lady’s daughter, not her niece. 

“Mr. Pennell has something to say to 
you, mamma dear,” said she, and tried 
to look coy—and failed. I hate a girl 
who cannot look coy when she wants. 

“Don’t be frightened, Frank dear. 
Mother is not so very terrible. "Tis only 
her deafness.” 

Frightened! My word! 

- The old lady led the way to a morning 
room, and there I told her—had to 
scream it at her; and I knew the girl 
was listening outside. Told her that I 
had asked her daughter to be my wife, 
and that she had done me the honour of 
consenting, and I hoped she would raise 
no objections. (There was always a 
chance that she might object, and I owed 
it to myself and the other Miss Wilson 
not to throw a chance away.) 

The old lady said something about a 
more serious person being the one she 
had hoped for, but there, perhaps mar- 
nage would sober me down—it will, I 





know—and she was, on the whole, 
pleased, and came over and kissed me. 
Pah! She called her daughter, and that 
young lady came in with a kind of halt- 
ing rush, and buried her face on her 
mother’s capacious shoulder. They tried 
to get me to stop to dinner, but I 
reckoned I had made a big enough fool 
of myself for one day, and very nearly 
said so. Why, if I had stopped I might 
have proposed to the old lady! 

She—I had almost said it—my fiancée, 
saw me out, and at the door held up her 
face to be kissed, and sighed out : 

“You'll be round to-morrow, won't 
you, Frank dear? You promise me, 
don’t you, dear? Good-night, dear!” 
And sighed, and sighed again, like some 
old poplar with the wind in it. 

Yes, I know, parting is such sweet 
sorrow, and she didn’t get an offer of 
marriage every day, I’m thinking. I 
guess | was the first. I promised. 

“ Good-night, darling!” I gasped, and 
I ran. 

I can’t understand why people should 
be so slobbery. Only the day before that 
woman had treated me as distantly as 
she decently could, and now she slob- 
bered over me like a cow over her first 
calf. 

Well, I suppose I shall have to go 
through with it, but I’ve dropped the 
Wisdom from my cards, and I’m hanged 
if I'll put it on again. She can say what 
she likes, so there. I do not suppose 
our engagement will be a long one. I 
am doing everything I can to shorten it. 
A young fellow like me doesn’t like going 
about with a girl like that, and when we 
are married I shan’t be expected to go 
about with her. If by any chance—she 
looks dreadfully tough and wiry—I 
should outlive her, I have sworn never to 
propose again in a fog. 

It is not myself, you know, I am sorry 
for chiefly. It’s the other little girl for 
whom I grieve. Poor little woman! She 
has just gone and got herself engaged to 
a Captain of Dragoons. Pique, you 
know, pure pique! 
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Never has there been a 
more exciting election- 
time than that through 
which we have lately passed. We have 
taken more than a languid interest in 
politics—they have become vital mat- 
ters to us all. Great interests have been 
involved, and the contest has been 
eagerly followed. Then many interest- 
ing personalities have cropped up during 
the campaign, and some very unex- 
pected people have appeared as candi- 
dates. Quite a number of literary men 
have offered themselves for election, 
novelists as well as journalists. We can- 
not altogether deplore the failure of Dr. 
Conan Doyle or the withdrawal of Mr. 
Anthony Hope, as literature will be so 
much the gainer by what politics has 
lost. There was something rather un- 
canny about Mr. Hope’s candidature ; 
he withdrew through some weakness of 
the heart, and the man who, took. his 
place had a fainting fit the’ very first 
time he tried to speak. This is what the 
Africans would call a clear case,of hoo- 
doo, though the scientists would pro- 
bably put it down to nerves. 


The 
Recent Election. 


CAUSERIE. 





Mr. Winston Churchill 
New Men. is the most brilliant 
figure among the new- 
comers, and his election was watched 
with the greatest interest. Only 25, he 
has crammed a wonderful number of 
occupations and excitements into his life 
already. Harrow and Sandhurst and the 
4th Hussars seemed to bespeak a life 
which was going to progress on pretty 
ordinary lines. But young Churchill 
was soon satiated with the ordinary 
routine of a Cavalry regiment. He 
served with the Spanish forces in Cuba, 
and afterwards with the 31st Punjab In- 
fantry, with the Malakand Field Force 
in '97; then he was orderly to Sir W. 
Lockhart in the Tirah business, and 
attached to the 21st Lancers with the 
Nil: Expeditionary Force, and was 
present at the Battle of Khartoum. All 
this was before he went out to South 
Africa and did brilliant work for “ The 
Morning Post,” and had such an excit- 
ing time that one would think his appe- 
tite for adventure—great as it was— 
would have been satisfied at last. He 
has a charming manner of speaking, al- 
though certain of his critics have likened 
him to the smart young men in the great 
shops who offer goods for sale. 


Amongst the new 

Literary M.P.'s. literary M.P.’s, no one is 
more. popular, than - Mr. 

Gilbert Parker, the author of “ Seats of 
the Mighty.” He is a delightful com- 
panion and an unchanging-friend. - Men 
who have known him fourteen years will 
tell you that they have never found the 
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smallest alteration in.him. He has had 
much journalistic experience, having 
edited “ The Sydney Morning Herald ” 
for years. He has also been a great 
traveller, and is an extremely witty 
speaker. He has only had one failure 
—that was when he turned his novel into 
a play, and it was known in America as 


“The Seats of the Mighty Few.” 


Mr. Fred Horner, the 
new Member for Lam- 
beth, and the editor of 
“The Whitehall Review,” bears a great 
facial resemblance to two other men who 
are always considered alike—I allude to 
Mr. Clement Scott and Dr. Lennox 
Brown. Mrs. Horner was of great 
assistance to her husband during the 
election, driving about the smallest 
streets in a smart victoria decked with 
red and orange. The women have 
worked very hard in this election, and, 
what is still better, some of them have 
been clever enough to get their votes 
recorded. One of the voters for Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone was a woman. Her 
name had been taken to be that of a man. 
When the candidate announced his 
majority of 521, he explained that the 
last figure represented a lady. It will 
be very ungrateful of him if he does not 
vote for Woman’s Suffrage after this. 


Mr. Horner. 


Sir Albert Rollit did a 
clever thing when he 
utilised his Irish jaunt- 
ing car for bringing the poor Irish elec- 
tors to the poll. Whatever their 
politics might be they could not resist 
the “kyar!” 


The God in 
the Car. 


Amongsi the... news- 
paper proprietors who 
have been elected for 
the second time is Mr. Cox, of Mill Hill, 
the owner of “The Queen” news- 
paper. Mr. Cox is a most amiable man, 
and greatly liked. He has gone rather 
late into politics, having led a very 
retired life during the lifetime of his 
wife, who was a great invalid, and could 
not stand the least excitement in her 
surroundings. It was not till. after her 
death that Mr. Cox offered himself for 
election, and won his seat by an excellent 


Mr. Cox. 


majority. He is particularly beloved by 
his tenantry and servants, and the first 
time he was elected they got up a great 
affair to celebrate his home-coming, the 
chief feature of which was to be an 
illuminated transparency with “ Wel- 
come” on it. It happened that the elec- 
tion result would be known so late that 
no one in Mill Hill would know how 
matters stood until Mr. Cox drove back 
from town. The men were at their wit's 
end for a phrase. They wanted to have 
“Welcome to the successful candidate,” 
but it would not do to put it until they 
knew that he had won. At last the 
gamekeeper proposed the words, “ Wel- 
come to your home.” “That will be 
right, whether he’s won or lost,” he said. 
“ He loves his home, and we always love 
to see him come back to it.” Mr. Cox 
is the kindest of masters, and keeps his 
servants for years. He has a lovely 
place in Mill Hill, with the best rhodo- 
dendrons in England. 


It is always rather in- 
teresting to watch the 
new Members taking 
their seats in the House. When they 
first appear they sit under the gallery 
until after the questions have been asked, 
and they are. then. intreduced to the 
Speaker by two Members—one of the 
Whips of.their party and another. The 
Speaker shakes hands with them, and 
they. seat themselves amongst the other 
Members. If they are important people, 
one will see older Members of their 
party go up and congratulate them. 
When Mr. Justin McCarthy first took his 
seat, he was welcomed by many, includ- 
ing Sir William Harcourt and the late 
Mr. Fawcett. 


New Members. 


Camberwell is a far 
“Jim Belmont.” cry to most of us, but 

a good number of un- 
daunted first - nighters turned up at 
the premiere of Mrs, Beringer's piece, 
and** astonished’ the neighbourhood 
with their brilliant toilettes. Amongst 
those who were round afterwards to 
offer their congratulations to the 
authoress I noticed Lord Kilmorey, 
Sir Arthur Wells, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jopling Rowe, Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey 
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Peile, Miss Granville, and Miss Annie 
Hughes. I often think that Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer is rather an enviable woman. 
To be able to write such good plays, in 
the first place, and then to have a charm- 
ing young daughter to carry out her 
ideas! “Jim Belmont” was a tremen- 
dous part. for so young an actress, but 
Miss Esmé Beringer made a great 
success of it. “Jim Belmont” is what 
people call a “good sort”— a music 
hall artiste who has gone threugh the 
world and known its rough side without 
taking any of the evil. She marries a man 
who is “ down on his luck,” and he comes 
into a title and fortune. She is unhappy 
and out of place amongst his fine friends, 
and finally runs away from him, deter- 
mined to go back to the “ halls.” Thinking 
he wishes to marry an old love, she deter- 
mines to set him free, and goads him on 
into giving her the blow which shall be her 
evidence of cruelty in the divorce court. 
But with the blow comes the agony and 
remorse of the man, followed by the re- 
turn of love. I was delighted at this un- 
expected dénouement, tor when | saw 
Miss Beringer come on in a white tea- 
gown at the commencement of the third 
act, I felt quite sure she was going to die. 


The piece was admir- 
ably cast, for Mrs. Berin- 
ger has a great gift of 
seeing who will suit a certain part. Mr. 
Charles Rock was extremely good as a 
man of the world—yjust like a real per- 
son. Mr. Maurice was a sympathetic 
hero, and Mr. Joseph Wilson a capital 
lion comique. Little Mr. Robson made 
every word tell. The part of Boccacio 
Jelly was admirably played by Mr. 
West Carnie, who was awiully amusing 
as the Minor Poet who takes such an 
intelligent interest in Jim Belmont’s un- 
conventional behaviour. The audience 
was greatly amused at his clever per- 
formance. Mr. Carnie has made a great 
success in parts like those of George 
Grossmith, jun., more particularly with 
the masher in “ Morocco Bound.” He is 
very clever at making up, and has won a 
number of prizes at Covent Garden for 
dresses designed by himself. 


The Cast. 
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There are few pleasanter 
people in the literary 
world than Mr. Richard 
Whiteing, the author of “ 5, John Street.” 
He is very striking looking, tall, with an 
abundance of grey hair, and bright, dark 
eyes. He is said to be over sixty, but 
looks much less. He is a charming 
talker—brilliant, but sympathetic and 
natural. He has almost entirely dropped 
journalism since his success. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy has known Mr. Whiteing all 
his life, and has never known anything 
that was not nice in.him. Mr. Whiteing 
went down to Westgate the other day to 
see his old friend. Mr. Whiteing has 
been very ill, but is just recovering—he 
had double pneumonia, owing to drink- 
ing bad water in a rustic cottage. 


Mr. Richard 
Whiteing. 


A remarkable talent for 
musical composition is 
possessed by Miss Rosa- 
lind Ellicott, the daughter of the Bishop 
of Gloucester. She commenced writing 
little tunes when she was only six, and 
they were always correctly harmonised. 
She was at the Royai Academy of Music 
for two years, and after this studied har- 
mony for seven years under Mr. Thomas 
Wingham. Miss Ellicott has always 
cared‘most for the higher forms of 
musical composition. She loves to write 
for the orchestra, and has produced many 
important works. In 1886 she produced 
an overture which was performed at the 
Gloucester Festival (and at the Crystal 
Palace later on), and since that time she 
has written regularly for the festival. 
One of her most successful works was a 
fantasia for piano and orchestra, which 
was performed at the Gloucester Fes- 
tival and the Crystal Palace, Miss Sybil 
Palliser being the pianist. It was after- 
wards played by Miss Sybil Palliser at 
a Crystal Palace Saturday Concert, and 
at the Imperial Institute, and also at a 
concert given by the Westminster 
Orchestral Society in ’97. Not long 
since Miss Ellicott gave a concert in 
London consisting entirely of her own 
compositions, Signor Piatti,:-Miss Pal- 
liser, and Mr. David, Bispham being 
among the executants: . A quartette for 


Miss Ellicott. 
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pianoforte and strings was produced last 
year at the Steinway Hall, the performers 
being Miss Edie Reynolds, Miss Sybil 
Palliser, Mr. Lionel Terti, and Mr. 
Charles Ould. Miss Ellicott never im- 
provises at the piano, she says it is a 
separate gift. Her gift is her musical 
memory—the one sure sign which shows 
musical talent. She can carry a whole 
movement in her head before she writes 
it down. She does not write at any 
regular time of the day—only when she 
feels in the mood. Some of her best 
ideas come to her when she is walking, 
and this applies almost more to town 
than to the country. There is something 
about the sounds in the busy street that 
seems to be an aid to composition, I 
remember Mr. Ashby Sterry telling me 
that he got some of the best ideas for his 
poems when he was riding on the top of 
a "bus. 


Great regret has been 
felt at the death of Mr. 
Beatty Kingston, who 
was one of the most popular figures in 
the journalistic world. He was a won- 
derfully gifted man, knew many lan- 
guages, and an unrivalled judge of 
music. Madame Amy Sherwin has in 
her possession a letter which he wrote 
her when she first came to London, the 
first time he heard her sing. He 
praised her specially for her enunciation, 
begging her never to alter her pronuncia- 
tion of certain words. One of these 
words was “ mother.” He thought she 
pronounced it so beautifully. The word 
came in “The Old Folks at Home” 
—a song which she often gave as 
an encore when she first came to 


England. 


Mr. Beatty 
Kingston. 


.. 1 paid another visit to 

— — Lady Warwick’s shop 

the- other day, being 

attracted by a large display of black silk 
lingerie in the window. “ The Americans 
like it so much,” said pretty Mrs. Eric 
Pritchard ; “ it is considered rather chic, 
and it has caught on with them im- 
mensely. Black-stitched handkerchiefs? 
They are for everybody. You see every- 


body is in mourning owing to the war. 
So we are stitching all our white hand- 
kerchiefs with black. What are we mak- 
ing now? Flannel gowns! They are 
very much liked for wearing in country 
houses. The flannel comes from France, 
and it is made in the loveliest colours. 
No, it is not any sort of mixture—it is 
flannel pure and simple. We have it in 
some good shade# of red, also in blue, 
green, and strawberry-pink. We make 
it up very simply in blouses and skirts, 
but we add a very ornamental collar in 
embroidered muslin or grass-lawn. The 
collar is the principal feature. Artists 
have always admired flannel. You know 
it sets in such beautiful folds. We have 
been very busy over Lady Hopetoun's 
outfit, We made her quantities of 
things, and everything with a touch of 
Malmaison pink. That is her colour. 
She is never to be seen without it. She 
has pink night-gowns, pink tea-gowns, 
and pink evening-gowns of course. She 
has taken out many thin dresses for 
India, and foulards of special design. 
Yes, Lady Hopetoun is very handsome— 
something like Lady Colin in style. 
Quite the Southern type, tall and dark, 
with lovely manners, and a very pictur- 
esque appearance. She is Lord Ventry’s 
daughter, as you know. I like the idea 
of a woman sticking to a certain colour. 
It is so chic. Lady Warwick nearly al- 
ways wears turquoise-blue to match her 
eyes. She has countless blue dresses, in 
different shades, but® turquoise is what 
she likes best.” 


Novelties are the order 
of the day now that the 
amusement season has 
recommenced, and many and various 
are the means used by managers to pre- 
sent new and striking features. Mr. 
Dundas Slater, of the Alhambra, has 
been among the most successful, by 
obtaining M. Marcel’s Basso-Relievo 
Living Pictures, a “turn” that must be 
seen to be appreciated. The works 
shown are living representations of the 
best work of European artists, and, 
judging from the applause, they give 
great pleasure to the audience. 


Latest 
Living Pictures. 
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Schopenhauer observed 
that the man who never 
goes to a play, never 
looks in a mirror. From which we 
infer that the play in Schopenhauer’s 
day was much the same as the play of 
to-day ; except, maybe, that our modern 
stage mirrors are inclined to distort the 
images they pretend to reflect. There 
is, of course, no distortion of gowns, or 
furniture, or local colouring, and if there 
were, it would not matter much ; the dis- 
tortion is of men and women, and man- 
ners and morals. Such a mirror Mr. 
Sidney Grundy holds up to us in “A 
Debt of Honour.” We men of the 
world do not know any such life as is 
reflected there. It is too flaring and in- 
congruous for reality. “Labour candi- 
dates ” always have their tongues in their 
cheeks, we know ; but they abstain from 
constantly informing their friends that 
they are there ; and a woman rarely goes 
off on an errand of mercy other than in 
the morning or afternoon—anyhow, she 
never leaves home on such a mission just 
as dinner is announced, especially if 
she has a guest, and when the matter is 
one calling for a little reflection and no 
immediate attention. There are other 
things in this play that are not mirrored 
from life; but let them pass, for, after 
all, if the critical faculty be left at home, 
it is pleasant enough, even if one feels 
that a sermon is intended, which is al- 
ways irritating ; and its shortcomings are 
redeemed by some graceful acting and 
fine setting, and there is Mr, George 
Alexander, the deau ideal of the feminine 
young playgoer—all that is youthful and 
beautiful always patronises the St. 
James’s—in a middle-aged réle that suits 
him admirably. 


Plays, Players, and 
Playgoers. 


If thé ghost of the 
“Colonel Cromwell.” G re a t rotector 

should step into the 
Globe Theatre some evening while 
“Colonel Cromwell” is in progress, he 
would have no cause for-complaigt. Ax 
cortraire, Mr. Charles Cartright#sets out 
to remove the impression most of us 
have received from studying authorities 
who ought to have known better, since 


they taught us that he was a gentleman 
who never did exactly what he was ex- 
pected or desired to do. But Messrs. 
Arthur Paterson and Charles Cartright 
render the redoubtable revolutionary as 
a charming companion and an obliging 
enemy ; but he was only Colonel then! 
Another complaint we should like to 
make. Protector Cromwell — and the 
seeds must have existed in the Colonel— 
had a nose as ruddy as that of Cyrano de 
Bergerac; but Mr. Cartright has none 
of it. Otherwise, he is all that Cromwell 
must have been—at least so far as the 
play will let him be—and who would ex- 
pect otherwise from one of the finest ex- 
ponents of English drama that has ever 
walked the histrionic boards? On the 
whole, the play is romantic and pictur- 
esque, and whether accurate or not, fills 
in a few hours most pleasantly. 


The London Chamber 
of Mines appeal through 
our advertising 
columns to all mining shareholders and 
investors generally to join them. We 
should certainly think that an institution 
capable of giving reliable informaticn 
must be invaluable to the thousands of 
investors waich cempose the mining 
public. It is difficult to know what to 
buy and what to avoid, and a guinea 
spent on the Chamber may be the means 
of avoiding heavy losses and of possibly 
securing sound investments. We say 
possibly, as all mining ventures must 
always entail a certain amount of risk. 


A Word about 
Mines. 


The Right Hon. 
Sir Francis Jeune, 
K.C.B., 
President of the 
Probate, Divorce, 
and 
Admiralty Division. 


Our readers will be in- 
terested in the portrait 
of Sir Francis Jeune 
taken on his favourite 
cob, Kruger, photo- 
graphed by his accom- 
plished step-daughter, Sir Francis Jeune's 
career is almost too well known to need 
recapitulation here ; it has been one long 
career of triumphs, without a single 
break.- A-palmist.would_haye- told ,him 
he had a long line of fortune, going 
straight upwards without any deviation, 
and growing more marked as it pro- 
gressed. Sir Francis is the eldest son of 
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the Bishop of Peterborough. He was 
born in 1843, and was educated at 
Balliol College. Here he took a first in 
classics, and won several prizes for his- 
torical essays, including the Arnold 
in 67. In 1865 he came to Lon- 
don to read for the Bar, and was called 
to the Inner Temple in 68. He became 
a Q.C. twenty years after, and becaine 
well l.ncwn as an ecclesiastical lawyer— 
a position for which 
his early surround- 
ings rendered him 
specially fit. It 
will be remem- 
bered that Sir 
Francis was junior 
counsel for the 
Claimant in the 
Tichborne case. 
In January ’g1 Sir 
Francis was made 
a Judge of the 
Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty 


Division, succeed- 
ing the late Sir 
James Hannen. 


The year after that 
Sir Francis was 
appointed P re si- 
dent of the Divi- 
sion, succeeding 
the late Justice 
Butt, and in the 
same year more 
honours were in 
store for him, 
and he was 
appointed Judge- 
Advocate - General. 
In ’97 he was 
made K.C.B. for 
his services in that 
capacity. In ‘81, 
Sir Francis married the elder daughter of 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth, the 
widow of Colonel the Hon. John Constan- 
tine Stanley, a brother of Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. Lady Jeune. isa brebkent 
and popular woman, celebrated for her 
kindness to young people, fond of artistic 
society, and the authoress of many clever 
articles on social subjects. Sir Francis 
is greatly in request as a diner-out, for he 





is a most delightful talker. He is a 
great reader of out-of-the-way books, a 
great traveller, and fond of out-of-the- 
way places. He can tell one-of all man- 
ner of beautiful places out of the beaten 
track, which are well worth breaking 
one’s journey for; for example, the 
lovely lake Thrasymene, which few 
people see, because it involves breaking 
the journey between Florence and Rome. 
He is a charming 
companion—bright 
and wonderfully 
clever. As for his 
recreations, he must 
speak for himself ; 
the following is an 
extract from a very 
characteristic letter 
of Sir Francis, 
lately written to a 
member of the 
staff of THE LUD- 
GATE : —“ My re- 
creations are of a 


very ordinary 
kind. I don’t 
shoot for- want ol 
eyesight, and I 
don’t hunt for 
want of time. | 


ride, bicycle, and, 
to go to the latest 
form of amuse- 
ment, have en- 
joyed myself a 
great deal on a 
motor-car. To ex- 
clude also the 
latest forms ol 
amusement, | 
don’t play croquet 
or bridge, because 
both bore me. | 
should agree more 
with the first part of Mr. Justice Buller’s 
definition of heaven, ‘ Nisi prius all day, 
and whist all night,’ than with the 
second.” 


The dresses at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre are quite 
a revelation, and_.they 
made a tremendous effect on the first 
night. Spangles had not been spared, 


A Study in 
Sequins. 
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and as one actress came in after another 
in the first act, it almost seemed to be a 
struggle as to who should wear the most 
sequins. Miss Marie Illington’s entire 
skirt was covered with a trellis-work of 
glittering sequins in silver and crystal, 
with bands of emerald sequins on the 
bodice. Miss Mary Moore's lovely dress, 
figured with large pink poppies, glim- 
mered though a mist of gold sequins like 
dew-drops sparkling in the sun, the 
necessary softness being given by 
touches of pale blue tulle at the déco/- 
letage. Miss Lena Ashwell's ball-gown 
depended more on softness than glitter. 
It was white mousseline de soie painted 
with roses and garlanded- with roses— 
just like flowers with their reflections 
seen in water. She looked such a vision 
when she first appeared that she got a 
long round of applause before she had 
time to speak. Miss Moore's dresses 
were all novel and charming, and gave 
such an effect of finish, The jewels 
were worn with much taste, the tur- 
quoises forming an appropriate note in 
a toilette relieved with pale blue. The 
Empire coat in pale biscuit-colour, worn 
with a large white hat and feathers, was 
a distinct success, and the dainty cane 
carried in the hand was well in character 
with the costume. There is much to be 
learnt from Miss Mary Moore’s dresses, 
for she dresses like a society lady, and 
one with very perfect taste of her own. 


i ae The ‘Mansion House 
Mansion House. looked very bright on 
e occasion of the 

Lady Mayoress’s last afternoon recep- 
tion, and crowds gathered in the great 
Upper Hall to listen to the pleasant 
programme of music supplied by the 
£olian Ladies’ Orchestra. Miss Rosa- 
bel Watson conducted admirably, and 
the ladies’ band looked very smart in 
their cream satin Empire gowns. The 
Lady Mayoress received in the drawing- 
room, and looked charming in rose-pink 
silk, the zouave bodice set in tiny hori- 
zontal tucks, the toilette softened with 
an abundance of filmy lace. Lady 
Newton looked almost as young as her 
pretty daughter, who helped her to re- 


ceive. here were many handsome 


dresses among the guests, very large 
hats were worn, and long trailing skirts. 
Mrs. John Lobb looked very pretty in 
a silver-grey toilette with a becoming 
hat trimmed with nasturtium colour. 
Amongst others present I noticed Sir 
Clarence and Lady O’Brien, Lady Tre- 
loar, Sir Marcus and Lady Samuel, Lady 
Renals, Mrs. Brown Potter, Mr. Ganz, 
and many clerical celebrities, including 
Mr. Barras, the Lord Mayor’s Chaplain. 
The Lady Mayoress was greatly con- 
doled with upon her son's distressing 
accident. He was most brutally treated 
by the mob, and it is to be feared he 
will bear the scars of that election riot 
all his life. 


What has become of the 
“Short Skirt League” 
organised years ago 
under the auspices of Lady Harberton? 
The league issued a circular setting forth 
its principles and practice, but where are 
those principles and practice now? The 
latter centred in a skirt which was never 
to be less than five inches from the 
ground. Women were particularly 
advised that a dress of this length does 
not show the ankles. This skirt was a 
compromise. The really satisfactory 
skirt would be one at least a foot from 
the ground. This would never deface 
the instep of the shoe or heel, and never 
require holding up, and would be alto- 
gether a very smart-looking affair. The 
utmost the league ‘hoped was that 
women might eventually rise to it, but 
they have not! The circular gave one 
piece of information that may be trans- 
mitted. It is this: “ All round skirts in- 
tended to clear the ground should be at 
least two inches shorter in the back than 
in the front, for the reason that the 
greater number of gathers in the back 
and consequent greater weight pulls 
down the band, and the skirt, in‘ techni- 
cal terms, will sway. This French dress- 
makers always do, and it is this that 
gives a French skirt that natty look that 
skirts of other nationalities do not have.” 


Short Skirt 
League. 


There is a vast deal 
more difference between 
good form and fashion 


Good Form and 
Fashion. 
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than most people imagine, and there are 
many who labour under the misappre- 
hension that form is synonymous with 
style. The distinction between the two 
lies in the fact that whereas; good form 
involves perfect and correct taste, com- 
bined with a complete absence of exag- 
geration and affectation, fashion and 
style do not. The latter are often 
tainted by vulgarity and by the loudness 
of their appeals to the attention of the 
public, whereas good form implies quiet 
refinement and elegance, a lack of all 
ostentation:and violent contrast,-and an 
adaptation of fashion to one’s needs, 
ideas, and appearance, instead of any 
subservience thereto. When good form 
is allied to originality, it becomes what 
the French call chic. 


It is really a scandal to 
publish some books pro- 
miscuously, and this is 
urged on ethical grounds. Included in 
the objectionable category should be 
volumes like “ The Humours of a Hydro” 
(Skeffington and Son) for which a LUD- 
GATE contributor, Dagney Major, is re- 
sponsible. Its dangers are incalculable. 
It lies on the bookstalls, a temptation to 
any chance purchaser, and it might prove 
fatal to many an obese reader. “Laugh 
and grow fat” is a well-known medical 
axiom, but the danger of such a proceed- 
ing to the already super-fat is obvious, 
and that danger must arise with the per- 
usal of Dagney Major's book. There- 
fore, only lean people should read it, and 
even they risk cracking their sides over 
the ludicrous troubles of Sir Algernon 
Smivvers and his spouse at a “ hydro,” 
where the laws are as those of the Medes 
and Persians, any infraction of which is re- 
garded by attendants and visitors alike 
as a sacrilege. Satires like this are all 
very well, but it is decidedly unethical 
for an author to wax humorous to the 
public danger. 


Humours of a 
Hydro. 


The Ludgate Art The prime essential of 


Gallery. human happiness. is the 
ability to solve the 

subtle secrets with which life abounds. 
The mystery that puzzles most is the 
art of living, for there is such an art. 
Some dwell in dreary wildernesses, and 


others learn to transform the sand and 
thorns that render them dreary into 
things of beauty. Reasoning on these 
lines, we should say the art of living is 
living with art. It may be urged that 
this 1s without the scope of the average 
purse. Possibly it was, but we of THE 
LUDGATE have determined to remedy 
this one drawback of the person of 
moderate means. We have decided to 
provide our readers with fine art at a 
fine price, so fine, in fact, that the un- 
initiated may marvel how it is done. 
Well, itis not done with a profit. It is 
THE LUDGATE’S effort to advertise 
THE LUDGATE by means of a sensa- 
tional offer, which must make people 
talk about it and its project. We refer 
everyone to the details of our scheme 
under the heading of “ The Ludgate Art 
Gallery,” which appear among our 
advertising pages. 


Plentiful lack; 1 H€ Stock Markets still 
Alack ! make moan over the 
plentiful lack of business 
that has come their way for very nearly 
twelve months. The dealer in stocks 
and shares within the year has seen a 
great amalgamation of the politician and 
the soldier to take the bread out of his 
mouth by reducing his transactions to a 
practical nihility. Then, just as he 
seemed to have weathered the storm, 
round came the General Election and 
snapped off his nose. 


Rietinates After making: due al. 
pretty penny. /owance for party bias 
among mere politicians ; 
for a desire to give the Government fair 
play and to see the country emerge with 
dignity and honour from a difficult and 
possibly dangerous vosition, among men 
of cool commonsense, who have no parti- 
cular axe to grind ; for the longing, irre- 
pressible in the true sportsman, to see the 
best man win; and the sense of humour 
so conspicuous in the Man in the Street, 
so invisible in the threepenny and half- 
penny dailies—the opinion of the City 
may be said to be that we have, for 
some time past, been witnessing a 
dramatic adaptation of a well - known 
nursery rhyme. The cast is as fol- 
lows :— 
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The King, by the Great B.P., “ counting 
out his money.” 

The Pie, by the General Situation. 

The Baker, by Paul Kruger and his 
assistants. 

24 Blackbirds, by Members of the 
Government, who found it rather 
hot inside. 

The Cook, by His Satanic Majesty. 

The Carver, by the Prime Minister, who 
used the long spoon of dissolution 
—to the joy of the superheated 
aviary, who instantly expressed their 
views to the B.P. with much graphic 
unintelligibility. 

The Dish, by the Khaki Cry. 

The Queen, by an illustrious Lady, 
whose sole desire is the well-being 
of her people. 

The Maid, by the Radical Party. 

Her Clothes, by all she could find to 
catch the breezes. 

The Particular Blackbird, by Joey C. 

Her Nose, by Sir Wilfrid. 

Clothes pegs, lines, etc., by the Hawkes- 
ley letters, the Jameson Raiders, 
and the Universal Brotherhood of 
Man. 


The Stock Exchange 
Quiet 

Confidence. generally, however, has 
taken the Election very 
quietly. Its general feeling being 
strongly Unionist, it believed that the 
Government would be returned by at 
least a strong working majority. Its in- 
terest now naturally centres more on the 
ensuing tranquillity of affairs, with an 
effect upon business, and, also, more 
upon what use the Government will 
make of its last lease of power, than 
what misuse, if any, it has made of the 
first. In this they are probably in line 
with the Unionist majority in the coun- 
try, as voiced in every organ of its in- 
numerable groups, till one wishes there 
were no stich ‘entitiés as armies, navies, 
politics, Burns (except the immortal 

Bobby), Battersea and the rest. 


Watching the We will therefore throw 


Communieations. 2!1 this ballast over- 
board, and ride buoyant 

to other subjects of public interest, which 
have nothing to do with the temperance 
question or tied houses. To be guilty 








of an Irishism, that subject which rises 
most readily to the surface is the under- 
ground communications of London, and 
not underground alone, but the general 
question of London transit and inter- 
change. 


Reinet At present, as everyone 
éced. knows, owing to the 
energy of the Post Office 
in laying down telephones, the main 
thoroughfares are partially impassable. 
Thé only flattering unction the Londoner 
can lay to his soul is, that the interruption 
will cease in time, and the end thereof 
will be a telephone a little cheaper and a 
little more efficient than he has been 
accustomed to; althougk much dearer 
and not so good as that which many 
Continental countries have had for many 
years. It is a commonplace to say that 
the British public is easily pleased, and 
very patient. Would it were Dogberry 
enough to write itself down an ass for its 
pains; so also of the vested interests 
that bar and delay the rational progress 
which would enhance their value beyond 
the dreams of avarice. 


Th Your business man al- 
e 
Business Man. Ways feels on safe 
ground when he claims 
to the uttermost all that he has 
paid for, and attaches no value to 
what he has not paid for. Therein, 
we think, he is as rational as the 
man who was found packing up his 
landlady’s cruet because a charge had 
been made for it in his bill. Money is 
a valuable commodity because we have 
to pay in it for everything, we think, 
except the air we breathe, and sometimes 
indirectly for that. A day may come— 
not in our time—when pure air will have 
to be pumped great distances into Lon- 
don, as water is to-day. Your only true 
business.man is the man who advances 
the welfare of the many ; the others are 
but -misanthropes instinct with selfish- 
ness. Take the most disputed example, 
Cecil Rhodes, who has created a great 
country. We do not enquire too closely 
by what methods, although the cleaner 
the methods the greater the man. We 
clear away the jealousies for and against 
that have grown up around his work, and 
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look at the work itself. Rhodes’ glory 
is that he saw it could be done, did it, 
and lived for it. 


We are a slow, and we 
must be a stupid people, 
to allow these great 
conveniences to hang fire for so long. 
We are fully ten years behind other 
countries in the adoption of great inven- 
tions. Eighteen years ago Paris had be- 
gun to light itself with electric light, 
London is.hardly.lit yet. . By the time 
our telephone wires are laid, and the 
system is even reasonably cheap, wire- 
less telephony will be the order of the 
day, and we shall not then adopt it till 
we have removed the useless wires at 
enormous cost. We know a foreign 
capital, in one of those countries which 
Lord Salisbury stigmatised as inhabited 
by dying nations, that has a summer ana 
winter stock of tramways, one open and 
airy, the other closed and warm. How 
long, we wonder, will the “ Under- 
ground ” waste the shareholders’ money 
in expensive experiments ~in electric 
traction, although they have had an 
object lesson for nothing ever since the 
City and South London Railway was 
opened. But was it necessary to wait 
until object lessons reached England? 
We shudder to think how long it is since 
the Charing Cross, Euston, and Hamp- 
stead line obtained Parliamentary sanc- 
tion. Yet now the exceeding great Mr. 
Yerks has to be invoked. We trust his 
enterprise will go forward. 


Railways. 


We decline to be drawn 
into the vexed question 
of the Chatham and 
South - Eastern Railway inefficiency ; 
but would say with Hamlet, “Re- 
form it altogether.” It is not a 
subject suitable for anyone who has 
any reserve of manner to give his 
opinion of. Cabmen, "bus-drivers, or 
bargees might do the demerits of these 
companies justice. . They are an amal- 
gamated reproach to any up-to-date 
community. The lighting alone of the 
Chatham and Dover third-class carriages 
would condemn any railway anywhere. 
We can compare it to nothing but the 
feeble gleam of some old horn stable 


The Chatham and 
South-Eastern. 


lanthorn dirt-incrusted. They are not 
Home Railways at all ; for when at home 
you cannot leave, and, when away, you 
cannot reach home by them except too 
late to catch your train to the City of 
the following day. Once on a Canadian 
railway, by waiting a quarter of an hour, 
we caught the train of the previous day, 
sixteen hours late, but that was due to 
an accident. But the Chatham and 
South-Eastern trains, we should think, 
were quite unidentifiable, and, like Mark 
Twain's watch, through going slow, have 
dropped back first to yesterday, then 
last week, and are probably now jogging 
along somewhere in the week before 
last. 


This probability — is 
borne out by the story 
of a correspondent in 
one of the papers, we think “ The Ex- 
press,” of having claimed from the South- 
Eastern Railway for return of an exces- 
sive charge on a parcel, the charge being 
made greater by goods than by passenger 
train. Eleven months only after his ap- 
plication his letter was acknowledged 
with a return of Is. 3d., and with no ap- 
parent consciousness of the lapse of time. 
These companies no doubt examine their 
employes according to custom to provide 
against colour-blindness. The directors 
might well be tested as to their ability 
to tell the time, or gauge its flight, as 
well as on their duty to the public, Will 
the new manager be able to improve 
upon such material ? 


A Directors’ 
Examination. 


Against the capture by 
Mr. Yerks of the Char- 
ing Cross, Euston, and 
Hampstead Railway, and the supposi- 
titious invasion by American coal, we 
have to set a reported British enterprise 
which ‘is to take by storm the-cereal ‘beysi- 
nesses of the United States, including 
Quaker Oats. Apropos of the latter, it 
is curious that the quaintly modest So- 
ciety of Friends should be associated 
with the pushing advertisement, even 
of an excellent article, that plants itself 
in enormous lettering across the Dover 
heights. We wonder who is responsible 


The Society of 
Friends. 


for this? The white cliffs of old England 
—Quaker Oats! 


Perfide Albion — 
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Quaker Oats! Such is the greeting to 
the cross-Channel sentimentalist. 


_ Our learned and_ opti- 
mistic contemporary 
“The Statist” is again 

on the warpath. In an article on Ris- 

ing Prices, Trade, and Money, it fore- 
tells a rise of prices, and eventually of 
wages, great prosperity, with a revenue 
sufficiently swollen to meet the new 
charges for the Army and Navy, general 
freedom of money, an increased invest- 
ment in foreign securities, and, in fact, 

a good time all round, save perhaps to 

the salaried and fixed income classes, 

who, however, will feel indirectly the 
benefit of the improved conditions. 


Better and 
better. 


There is a not unrea- 
sonable expectation that 
when the war has 
ceased there will be a great improvement 
in South African securities generally. 
Cape Stocks stand at present low, and 
they leave room for improvement with 
better general prospects for the region. 
As to the Rand, Pretoria having been re- 
formed, law and order established, and 
the gradual return of the workers autho- 
rised, it should not be long before the 
better class mines show an advance in 
price, and in this Rhodesia and its under- 
takings should participate. 


South Africa. 


Natal, too, will feel the 
same stimulus. The 
loyal Colony deserves 
all the support that those at “Home” 


The Loyal 
Colony. 
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can give, both to its securities and its 


undertakings. Nor is it deficient in 
enterprise, for it has developed the tea © 
industry, and has quite a respectable 
output. 


Tea naturally suggests 
Ceylon, and we find 
Ceylon, together with 
Canada and New Zealand, as judged by 
their revenue returns, in a most flourish- 
ing condition, the first and last each 
breaking the record. It seems probable 
that New Zealand will not persist in 
holding apart, but will eventually join 
the new Australasian Commonwealth. 
Newfoundland, which occupies an analo- 
gous position in not having joined the 
Dominion of Canada, is still distracted! 
over the question of the Reid contracts. 
There ought to be a good time coming 
for Colonial Government securities. 


Prosperous 
Colonies. 


The House itself has 
been, devoting itself to 
its own domestic politics, 
and, as a company, has declared the 
highest dividend in its history. The 
Committee has been active in the same 
sphere, making new rules as to defaulters, 
and considering the question of jobbers 
who “ shunt,” or deal by telegraph with 
members of provincial Stock Exchanges, 
a practice held by some to be an in- 
fringement of the “ broker's” privileges. 
The Committee is even threatening to- 
abolish the half-hour’s smoking privilege, 
before closing, now accorded to mem- 
bers. 


The House. 




















[From a drawing by Ada Watson. 
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THE history of the Christian Church is 
a record of movements, or revivals, 
centering round individual characters. 
Generally these movements have been 
connected with ideas, and have been 
expressed in theological controversy. 
Sometimes, however, they have been 
simply connecied with life, and have 
owed their influence to the striking way 
in which an individual has been able to 
put forward a new temper or a new 
way of looking at things in general. 

The most remarkable instance of the 
influence of a new view of life is given 
by Francis of Assisi and his early 
followers. I do not propose to give a 
history of the Franciscan movement, 
but simply to point out one side of it— 
its introduction ofa cheerful, contented, 
and joyous spirit into the details of 
common life—even when that common 
life was hard and was surrounded by 
difficulties. 

This came about 





because Francis 


himself had no desire to head a move- 
ment or create an order, but simply 
wished to live his own life in the best 
way he could, free from the troubles 
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which he saw to be inevitable to the 
pursuit of the objects which most men 
aimed at. 2"' =1 892 

He was born in 1181, and was the 
son of a merchant in the little town of 
Assisi, in Central Italy. In early days 
he lived like other young men, served 
in the wars, and took part in his father’s 
business. This did not satisfy him, and 
he pined to feel himself free; but he 
felt that he would not be free amid the 
circumstances of ordinary life. 

One day, when a companion mocked 
at his melancholy looks, and jeeringly 
asked, ‘‘Are you in love, and thinking 
of taking a wife? ” Francis answered, 


“Yes. I am in love with Poverty.” 
This idea more and more possessed 
him till he left his home and his 


parents, and wandered forth a penni- 
less outcast, who had bought his free- 
dom at a great price, and demanded 
nothing else but to be free. 

At first he was considered to be a 
madman ; but his quietness, his kindli- 
ness, and his_ simplicity, impressed 
people wherever he went, and soon 
gathered round him a body of followers. 
In fact, Francis wasa poet whose poem 
was his life, and men came under the 
spell of its attractiveness. They felt 
the charm of one who had no worldly 
care, whose greeting was ‘“‘ Peace be 
with you!” who announced himselt as 
TES 
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“« the herald of the Great King,”” whose 
message was one of happiness, and who 
showed that he himself possessed its 
secret. 

He lived on such food as was offered 
him; his home was the forest or the 
cave in the mountains. He asked for 
nothing, and expected nothing, but 
showed by the force of his example 
that all good things are to be 
found within the heart. He did not 
speak to men of future happiness, but 
of present happiness ; he did not preach 
the law of God, but the love of Christ. 
He did not set forth doctrines concern- 
ing Christ, but His Person. He did 
not denounce sin, but allured to right- 
eousness. He opposed no one and 
attacked nothing, but lived his own life 
and expressed his own thoughts. 

The influence of such a life was 
enormous, and is hard to understand. 
But the point which I wish to bring 
before you is the part which was played 
in this process by simple joyousness 
and good humour. 

Francis himself taught by a series of 
Once when he was ill 


acted parables. 
a friend persuaded him to eat a piece of 


chicken. On his recovery he ordered 
one of his brethren to tie a rope round 
his neck and drag him like a malefactor 
through the streets of the nearest town, 
proclaiming, ‘‘ This is a glutton, who 
fattened himself on chickens without 
letting you know.” The spectators 
looked at one another and said, ‘‘What 
about ourselves, who spend our lives in 
luxury?” 

Again, he shunned human praise, 
and when he was received with honour, 
would turn to one of the brethren and 
say, ‘‘ I charge you by your obedience 
to speak the truth against these false- 
hoods.”” The brother would unwillingly 
say that Francis was a boor, and fond 
of money, and indolent, on which 
Francis would smile and exclaim, 
““May the Lord bless you for telling 
the truth, for this is what ought to be 
said of my father’s son.’ 

On another side he turned people’s 
attention to the beauties of nature and 
to the life of the animal creation. 
Beasts had no fear of him, and he used 


this fact to help histeaching. One day 
he was delighted to find that a flock of 
birds was not disturbed by his presence. 
He preached them a sermon. “ My 
brothers, the birds, you ought greatly 
to praise the Lord your Creator, and 
love Him always, for He has clad you 
with feathers, and given you wings to 
fly, and supplied all your needs. He 
has made you noble amongst His 
creatures, for He has given you a 
mansion in the purity of the sky, and 
though you neither sow nor reap, He 
provides for you without any care of 
yours.” 

At another time when he was 
preaching to a crowd on a hillside, he 
was disturbed by the twittering of the 
swallows, who were busy in building 
their nests. He turned to them and 
said, ‘‘ My sisters, the swallows, it is 
now time for me to speak, for you have 
said enough. Listen to the word of 
God, and be silent, till I have finished 
my sermon.” We are told that the 
swallows obeyed him. 

Again, a brother brought him a hare 
that had been caught in a snare. 
Francis exclaimed, ‘‘ Brother hare, 
come to me. Why did you allow your- 
self to be beguiled?” Tbe hare, on 
being let loose, took refuge in his 
bosom. 

On another occasion he saw one 
lamb feeding amongst a flock of goats. 
He stopped and said with a sigh, 
‘That poor sheep is like our Lord 
Jesus Christ, gentle and humble 
among the Pharisees and Chief Priests. 
Let us buy it and save it.” They 
possessed nothing except the poor 
clothes which they wore, and stood in 
distress, till a merchant, passing by, 
gave them the money. Then rejoicing 
they went on their way to Osimo and 
gave the lamb into the keeping of the 
Bishop. 

This beautiful poetry in Francis took 
other forms amongst his followers. 
Thus, Brother Egidius delighted to 
work with his hands and earn a bare 
livelihood. After spending a day in 
chopping wood, the woman who em- 
ployed him offered him a very moder- 
ate price for hislabour. ‘I will not be 
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tempted by avarice,” he said, and gave 
her back half her money. 

He picked the walnuts off a tree and 
was given in payment a portion of the 
crop. Finding it more than he could 
carry, he took off his tunic and tied the 
walnuts in it, that he might distribute 
them to the poor. 

One day when staying at a monas- 
tery he went to fetch water for the 
monks. On his way back he was asked 
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Archbishop of Risti he annoyed his 
host by going out to work every morn- 
ing and appearing at dinner with a loaf 
under his arm which he had earned by 
his labour. One night there was a 
heavy rain so that in the morning the 
river was impassable, owing to the 
flood. The Archbishop said, laugh- 
ngly, ‘‘ You'll have to dine at my ex- 
pense to- day, for you cannot get to 
your work.” Egidius betook himself 
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for a drink by a traveller who was rest- 


ing by the wayside. He replied, ‘‘ This 
water does not belong to me, but to 
the monks, and I cannot give it to 
you.” The traveller rated him for his 
churlishness, 2nd Egidius hastened to 
deliver his burden at the monastery. 
Then he ran back to the well and 
brought a bowl to the traveller, saying 
“Tam sorry that honesty prevented 
me from giving you the other water ; 
but this I have brought for you.’ 

Once when he was staying with the 


dad himself on chickens without letting you know.” 


to the Archbishop’s kitchen and pointed 
out to the cook that the floor was 
sorely in need of washing, and that he 
was ready to wash it for a loaf of bread. 
He accordingly appeared at dinner with 
his own provisions as usual. 

It is not wonderful that a man of this 
practical capacity and homely common- 
sense became a popular teacher and 
had a power of putting great truths in 
a simple way. He was consulted by 
one who wished to know how he was 
to overcome a certain temptation. 
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“Do the same to: your|temptation.” 


‘* What would you do,” said Egidius, 
“to a fierce dog who was rushing upon 
you?” “TI should hit him,” was the 
answer, ‘“‘and drive him away.” 
“Then,” said Egidius, “‘do the same 
to your temptation.” 

When another asked for his prayers, 
he said, ‘‘ Why do you ask me to do 
what you can do for yourself?” ‘ Be- 
cause I am so unworthy.” “If,” re- 
torted Egidius, ‘‘proclamation were 
made that all the streets of the city 
were full of silver and gold, would you 
think yourself unworthy to scramble 
for the treasure ?” 

Another time when he was seated, 
apparently doing nothing, he was 


asked, ‘“‘ What 
are you doing?” 
He replied, “I 
am doing what is 
. evil.” ‘* What 
are you doing?” 
“Tell me,” was 
the answer, 
“who is more 
ready, God to 
give His Grace, 
or we to receive 
— “Treg 
God is more 
ready to give 
than we to re- 
' ceive.” “Then,” 
said Egidius, 
“are we doing 
what is good?” 
“No, we do 
evil.” “See, 
then,” said 
Egidius, “how 
true was my answer 
that I was doing 
evil.” 

It was by this epi- 
grammatic, direct, and 
humorous way of dealing 
with common matters as 
they arose that the Fran- 
ciscans embodied teach- 
ing in their life, and set 
forth great truths in a 
new and striking way 
which even the simplest 
could understand. 

The brother who carried this sim- 
plicity to a point at which it became 
almost ludicrous was Ginepro or 
Juniper. One day at Christmas time 
he was praying in the church of the 
monastery of Assisi. A poor woman 
came in and begged. Juniper, having 
nothing of his own, cut off some silver 
bells which adorned the frontal of the 
altar, and gave them to the beggar. 
The sacristan, who had only left the 
church to eat his dinner, was _ horrified 
on his return at this sacrilegious act. 
He hastened to the General of the 
Order and told him of the outrage 
which Juniper had committed. The 
General summoned a chapter and rated 
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Begone!” 


his voice failed him. 


Juniper till 
Juniper, however, was not so much 
overcome by the eloquence of his re- 
buke as he was by pity for his hoarse- 
ness. 

Revolving in his mind what he could 
do to make amends for having produced 


such a result, he went away and pre- 
pared with great care a bowl of excel- 
lent gruel. Before this was ready the 
General was in bed and asleep; but 
Juniper was not to be baulked in his 
charitable intentions. With a candle 
in one hand and the gruel in the other, 
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he knocked at the door of the General's 
cell until he awoke him. ‘‘ What is 
the matter?” he exclaimed, hastily 
opening his door. ‘‘ My father,” said 
Juniper, ‘‘ you lost your voice through 
reproving me to-day. I bethought me 
of a remedy, and I pray you sup this 
gruel, for it will ease your chest and 
throat.” ‘A fine time of night,” said 
the General, “‘ to come and disturb me. 
I have no wish to eat at such an hour. 
Begone!” and then he vented his anger 
in fresh reproaches. 

Juniper listened in silence till he had 
finished, and then said, ‘‘ My father, 
since you will not sup the gruel, at 
least hold the candle for me and I will 
sup it.” 

Overcome by the obvious  sim- 
plicity of the man, the General re- 
covered his temper and said with a 
laugh, “‘ Well, since you will have it so, 
let us eat it together.” 

This story serves to show how the 
Franciscan movement created a new 
appreciation of simple and childlike 
qualities to which the world rarely 
pays much attention. It penetrated to 
the foundatjons of life and character, 
and set the 
desire of 
doing good 
to others in 
the fore- 
most place. 

It showed 
how muck 
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a man could do with sincere intentions, 
how those’ intentions could overleap 
ordinary conventions and be recognized 
at their true worth. 

It might be supposed that this imag- 
inative impulse would be confined to 
Italy, the land which gave it birth ; and 
that it was only adapted to the tempera- 
ment of a Southern people. This, how- 
ever, was not the case, for as the order 
grew the brethren wandered into other 
countries. They went with no other 
equipment for their missionary zeal 
than that of abundant good intentions. 

In the year 1219 sixty of them set 
out for Germany. The only word of 
the German language which they suc- 
ceeded in picking up was “ Ja” (yes). 
When they were asked if they wanted 
food or lodging this was a sufficient 
answer. But on one fatal day they 
were asked if they were heretics who 
had come to disturb Germany, in the 
same manner as North Italy had been 
disturbed some years before. When 
all unwittingly they answered, ‘‘ Ja,” 
some were imprisoned and others were 
put naked in the stocks. They were 
driven to quit the country, and reported 
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The joke rapidly became too'much for them. 


that Germany was a cruel and barbar- 
ous land. 

However, two months later a General 
Chapter of the Order was held at 
Assisi, when three thousand brethren 


were present. Inquiry was made if 
any would volunteer to make a re- 
newed attempt on Germany. Ninety 
rose and offered themselves for what 
was considered almost certain death. 
A young brother of the order, Gior- 
dano, or Giano, tells us that his con- 
stant prayer had been that he might 
escape the ferocity of the Germans ; 
but when he saw this band of martyrs 
his curiosity led him to go amongst 
them and inquire their names that he 
might be able to say in later days, if 
any of them were mentioned in his pre- 
sence, ‘‘ I knew the man.” 

One whom he asked, a genial and 
jocular man, told him his name and 
said, “You, too, shall go with us.” 
Giordano vainly attempted to disclaim 
the honour. The other laughingly 


threw him on the ground, and held him 
there till he was enrolled. He accepted 
the position with a sigh, and set off 
with the rest to Germany. So light- 
heartedly did these men submit them- 
selves to hardships. 

Their humour, however, stood them 
in good stead. They went two and 
two, begging their bread. But the 
Germans, though pious, were not liberal, 
and answered with the formula “ Gott 
berath!”’ (may God provide!) ‘ This 
‘Gott berath,’ said one of the brethren, 
‘will kill us.”” So the next time this 
formula was used he professed to under- 
stand it in the opposite meaning, and 
with many smiles and signs of grati- 
tude sat down on the bench by the 
door. The people of the cottage were 
so overcome by his imperturbable good 
humour that they gave what he wanted, 
and finding this device profitable, he 
continued it for the good of his com- 
panions. 

The Order was soon established in 
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Germany, and Giordano, who had 
entered upon his task so much against 
his will, had a large share in bringing 
about its establishment. 

In England the brethren were re- 
ceived with cordiality, and had no diffi- 
culty in establishing themselves, but 
there also it was their good humour 
and geniality which commended them. 
Men marvelled to see the joyousness of 
those who possessed no worldly goods. 
The English warden found it necessary 
to issue orders commanding the bro- 
thers to restrain their mirthfulness 
while they were saying their offices. 
Indeed it was difficult to repress the 
exuberance of theii spirits. 

One night a body of monks craved 
their hospitality. They had no beer in 
the house, and could only procure a 
little for their supper. They agreed 
that as the cup was passed round the 
table they should only pretend to drink, 
and leave it all to their guests. But 
the joke rapidly became too much for 
them. They caught one another's eye 
while engaged in making pretence, and 
at last all rolled upon the floor over- 
come by inextinguishable laughter. 

One of the most characteristic of 
their apologues was told by a brother 
in England. He was ill, and as he lay 
upon his bed he saw a vision. Two 
friends entered the room and took their 
places at either side of his bed; they 
were followed by his guardian angel, 
who stood at the bed-head. The 
friends began to recount to one another 
all the things which the sick man had 
ever done or said amiss. At last one pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ Besides all this, although he 
is a friar he is continually laughing and 
joking, and giving way to his natural 
frivolity.” Then the guardian angel 
spoke. ‘“‘ Hitherto I have suffered you, 
because what you said was true; but 
now you are speaking what is untrue, 
and are making that a sin which is no 
sin that you may fill his mind with des- 
pair.” So saying, he drove the friends 
from the room. 

Enough has been said to show the 
main characteristics of this religious 
movement, which more profoundly 
affected human life than any other in 


the history of the Church. It set upa 
new conception of human character. 
It brought the Christian Faith into 
direct contact with life. It taught men 
to recognize the value of little things, 
and thereby immensely extended their 
mental horizon. 

The ideal was very simple—that 
peace of mind was the greatest bliss in 
life, and could only be obtained by a 
genuine faith in Christ—not a faith 
that had to be painfully nourished by 
observances, but a faith grounded upon 
a true perception of what He was and 
what He gave. The object of the 
Franciscans was to set forth the life of 
Christ as His first disciples tried to live 
it while the sense of their Master’s 
presence was still upon them. Hence 
the appeal which the Franciscans made 
was simple and direct. It gave mena 
sense of their natural dignity, and 
brought a new feeling of equality. In 
fact, Francis glorified poverty by 
claiming it as the true aristocracy. 

Men’s minds were singularly im- 
pressed when they saw princes and 
nobles in their magnificent attire, 
mounted on their stately steeds, doffing 
their caps in reverence to the barefoot 
friar who toiled along the road, with no 
possession of his own save the tattered 
raiment which he wore. The friar felt, 
and justified his feelings, that all the 
world was his, because the world was 
God’s, and he had no other object save 
to live as a child of God. 

Those who were concerned with 
getting bore upon their brow the marks 
of care, but the friar was always cheer- 
ful, because such cares entered not into 
his life. Cheerfulness and the humour 
which comes from a _ cheerful mind 
were the two chief means by which he 
impressed on men’s minds the meaning 
of his message. 

This cheerfulness was the outward 
sign of a clear recognition of the unity 
of life. Discontent and dissatisfaction 
always come from the lack of a clear 
purpose, or from a feeling that the pur- 
pose which we are pursuing is petty 
and unworthy. All movements are suc- 
cessful as they bring back men’s minds 
to a recognition of great and simple 
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truths. It is not only necessary to 

assert these truths, but also to show 

their practical application. This was 

exactly what the Franciscans did. 

They approached life in a simple spirit 

and showed the power of that spirit in 

a joyous, buoyant, and cheerful temper. 
This temper found satisfaction every- 

where. It discovered beauty hitherto 

unrecog- 

nized, and 

pursued 

it into the 

smallest 

details of 

common 

life. When 

the Fran- 

ciscan re- 

garded the 

earth as 

his _herit- 

age he ap- 

proached 

it with 

quite a 

new feeling. The 

companionship 

of Francis with 


birds and _ beasts, 
his joy in woods 


and mountains, 
taught men to 
look at things 
which they had 
neg lected, 
and dis- 
closed the 
greatness 
of a herit- 
age of 
which no 
untoward 
circum- 
stances 
could deprive them. The earth in all 
its beauty was theirs ; birds and beasts 
were their natural comrades. When 
they had so much that was absolutely 
their own, why should they not enjoy 
it first, before they sought to gain 
more ? 

It was this appeal which turned 
men’s attention to art, which kindled 
their imagination, which produced an 


The guardian angel drove the friends from the room. 
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outburst of poetry and a new sense ot 
individual freedom. The stimulus 
spread throughout Europe. Every 
country felt its influence, and the 
thirteenth century exhibited a marvel- 
lous advance of the human mind which 
was largely the result of the teaching 
of Francis and his companions. 

The impulse given by the Franciscan 
movement 
could not, 
of course, 
be main- 
tained. It 
is of the 
nature of 
an imag- 
inative im- 
pulse that 
it should 
fade away 
and lose 
its force 
when it is 
turned in- 
to a _ sys- 
tem. All 
systems 
have to 
adapt 
them - 
selves to 
things as 
they are, 
whereas 
ideas point 
to things 
as they 
ought to 
be. The 
Francis- 
can Order 

de- 
parted 
from 
many of its original principles. 

Francis himself was a man of little 

learning, and dreaded the influence of 
learning upon his brethren; but his 
order was powerful in all the 
universities, and undertook the direc- 
tion of thought. This was inevitable ; 
but it destroyed the simple and direct 
appeal to men’s consciences which was 
the secret of the method of Francis. 


soon 


soon 
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The object, however, which I have 
before me is merely to point out the 
importance to the world’s progress of a 
simple and _ straightforward way of 
looking at life and its meaning. This 
is not so much expressed in teaching, 
in speaking, in lofty ideas, or in beauti- 
ful words, as is expressed in a cheerful 
temper. Great thoughts are only 
influential when they are translated 
into simple actions. 

The proof of having overcome the 
world is to be able to deal with it, not 
as a superior, not in a morose temper, 
; but as one who knows its real meaning, 
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who sees that it is good, who treats it 
as his own possession, which he does 
not fear, because he knows its secret. 
This is the foundation of a cheerful 
temper, and it is by our cheerfulness, 
more than anything else, that we show 
the sincerity of our own convictions, 
and the sufficiency of our own beliefs 
for answering all questions and solving 
all difficulties. It has seemed to me 
worth while to recall this truth from 
the records of the past, and show its 
far-reaching influence upon the minds 
of men. 























Wuat can I wish for thee? Riches and Honour? 
All that can make thy life gay ? 
Say, ‘‘ Let the people heap glory upon her ”’ ? 


Would Fame survive its ephemeral hour, 
Would it not die the fleet death of a flower ? 


What can I wish for thee? All thou desirest ? 
All thou darest pray for to-day ? 
Early fulfilment of all thou aspirest ? 


Leave to our Maker the choice of my meed, 
So I may bless thee, and bless thee indeed 


WINIFRED SUTCLIFFE. 













Nay; 


Nay; 


ANARCHISM is a rarity in the Orient, 
so rare indeed, that some have even 
asserted that it does not exist. 

Among those who shared such a 
belief was Robert Barts, an assistant 
inspector of the [ndian Police, familiarly 
called ‘‘ Bobs,”” owing to his having 
often manifested a pluck and endur- 
ance strangely akin to that often mani- 
fested by the great nicknamed one. 

In temperament he was stern and 
taciturn, save when there was a 
“case” in the wind. Then his morose- 
ness became merged into a strange sort 
of eagerness never seen in anyone else 
but Barts. Therefore, when he burst 
into his brother officer’s bungalow 

arlour, wearing an eager look, Aljar 
immediately ‘sat bolt upright in his 
chair, vouchsating by way of greeting: 

“ Have you found out who is Merri- 
ton’s murderer?”—a topic then of 
paramount interest in Rangoon. 

Barts took a chair before replying. 

“No,” said he, quietly. “To tell 
you the truth, dear boy, I have been 
locating a far more interesting mys- 
tery.” 

“ Really?” Aljar smiled. ‘‘ Have a 
drink. You'll find all you want on that 


table at your elbow. What is this new 
mystery *” 

“It’s a conspiracy which, originating 
in Soho, will be consummated in Cal- 
cutta.” 

“Soho!” echoed Aljar, surprised. 
“You don’t mean to say that we are 
going to have some samples of dyna- 
mite exploded about the place?” 

‘“You’ve hit the situation to a T,” 
answered Barts, calmly. ‘‘ The plot 
which I have discovered has for its 
object nothing more or less than the 
blowing up of the vice-regal palace at 
Calcutta.” 

“ Pshaw!” Aljar interjected. Then 
added, hastily, “Sorry, Bobs, old 
man; only the whole thing seems so 
devilish incomprehensible, you know.” 

Barts shrugged his shoulders, and 
taking out his pocket-book, carefully 
withdrew a letter from same and gave 
it to his companion, who, taking it, 
glanced carelessly at the three lines it 
contained, which were as follows :— 


‘* Sir,—The rooms Isaac Krane en- 


gaged abut the corner. Arthur L. 


Carew underlet the three. 


AVINGSBEAGH.” 
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“He cried, paling, “It is ‘Strike at Calcutta.’” 


“Well?” Aljar glanced inquiringly 
“‘I fail to see anything in 
this note relative to this plot you are so 


“Does not the wording strike you as 
a trifle stilted ? Well, read the 
initial letter of each word.”’ 


Aljar did so, a slight exclamation es- 


“* By Jove!” he cried, paling. 
is ‘ Strike at Calcutta,’ and that 
only mean——’ 

“‘ Blowing up the Earl of Truro?” 


i 
if 
Ht 
‘| 


I was in the Post-office 
this morning over a little affair, and 
had to go through the sorting room. 
The employés were away, and lying on 
the top of a pile of letters was this blue 
olding it out at arm’s 
‘I don’t know why I glanced 





at it—perhaps the post- 
mark of ‘Soho’  at- 
tracted me—lI took it 
up, and then it was 
I noticed this little 
cross in the corner. Of 
course you know what 
construction to put on 
such a sign coming 
from so select a crim- 
inal locality ?”’ 

“It means, naturally, 
from the ‘ Dagger So- 
ciety,” said Aljar. 
** You stole the letter, 
of course. Well, what 
is your plan of cam- 
paign now, Bobs? I 
suppose to have the 
addressee arrested, 
eh?” He put out his 
hand to ring a bell. 

“By no means!” 
said Barts, coolly. ‘I 
only steamed open this 
letter, so I shall gum 
it up once more, and 
replace it where I took 
it from. He will 
possibly receive it be- 
fore the last post to- 
night, and will leave 
for Calcutta at the 
earliest opportunity, by 
the Friday boat. Meanwhile I shall 
start to-night and shall run him down 
on landing. My boy, promotion looms 
ahead, and I’m not going to mull the 
chance of a lifetime. I know the man 
perfectly by sight.” 

“As you like,” answered Aljar, 
gaily. ‘I will accompany you, if 
you like.” 

“Thanks,” replied the other, geni- 
ally. “If I had not intended to ask 
you to come with me I should not have 
confided all this to you. Till to-night, 
then,—at the wharf,eh?” Barts rose. 
“I must be off now, as I have some 
arrangements to make before leaving. 
Remember, old boy, in this journey 
you will carry your life in your hands, 
so if you feel a bit off the job, it isn’t 
too late to say so. It is going to be a 
case of ‘diamond cut diamond’ this 
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trip, and the one who plays number two 
in this game goes under.” 

“I don’t intend to play number two, 
old chap,” laughed Aljar, gaily. ‘* So 
long, till eight o’clock, then, at the 
wharf. Till we meet, mum’s the word.” 
He nodded cheerily to Barts as he left 
the room. 

The day wore slowly away, too slowly 
for the impatient Barts, who felt that 
every moment which went by was an 
irreparable loss for him. An eternity 


off the quay on to the steamer, a curse 
bursting from between his closely-set 
lips as he scanned the features of the 
new arrival, 

“* What’s up, man?” 

“Did you notice that Burman just 
come on board? ”’ said Barts, hoarsely. 
“ That’s the man I had hoped to get 
two days start of. He is the addressee 
of that letter I showed you to-day, Pra- 
Lal, the Brahmin.” 

“Who is this Pra-Lal?” inquired 


| (The Captain: was. furious, threateningito have-him ‘thrown’ overboard. 


had seemed to elapse before he went on 
board the steamer at eight o’clock, but 
his uneasy spirit grew more restful as 
he heard the command to let go the 
hawsers. 

Aljar was standing abaft the funnel, 
when the bell in the engine-room 
announced to the expectant engineers 
that the Calcutta was to forge ahead at 
“ half-speed,” and he was about to offer 
Barts a cigarette when he noted that 
his companion started as a man jumped 


Aljar. ‘‘ He has been regarded sus- 
piciously for some time now.” 

‘“‘T have made the discovery to-day,” 
said Barts, glancing furtively about 
him. “I have made the acquaint- 
ance of a Burman whose actions of late 
have appeared highly suspicious, and 
to-day I made him drunk. You know 
the old adage, ‘ When the wine is in 
the wits are out.’” Hesmiled. “ He 
babbled so well that the result is that 
my Burmese friend is in gaol for his 
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participation in this self-same plot, and 
I know the real name of the gentleman 
who has just come on board.” 

“Who is he?” asked Aljar, with ill- 
concealed curiosity. 

** Mungwa San, nephew of Theebaw, 
and ringleader of this plot.” 

Aljar frowned. 

“‘T thought that he had been killed 
some time back, beneath the walls of 
Mandalay.” 

**So do most people,” said Barts in 
a low voice. ‘“‘ He ~~ been lying low, 
though brewing all this time a revolt 
against British rule, having for its main 
object the seizure of Theebaw’s throne 
and Burmah, which he says are tem- 
porally in the possession of Her 
Britannic Majesty. Apart from this 
little variety entertainment which he 
has been so industriously planning, he 
has a little score against the Earl of 
Truro which he has long wanted to 
wipe off. For this purpose he joined 
the Asiatic branch of the ‘ Dagger 
Society,’ which has its sole meeting- 
place in Calcutta. Having volunteered 
to murder the Viceroy, he was accepted 
to do the deed, and is now on his way 
to receive final instructions at head- 
quarters. If we carry this through 
without a hitch, we shall break up a 
society already begun to be feared, and 
foil a State plot.” 

“It’s well to say ‘if,’”” remarked Aljar 
gaily. ‘“‘That beggar’s presence on 
board has somewhat complicated the 
difficulty. We shall not have two days 
to prepare for his coming.” 

“No,” muttered Barts, coldly. “If 
we want to land our quarry we shall 
have to look slippy and be rather diplo- 
matic. Come into my cabin, old man, 
I have a little plan on hand in which 
you must take part, and it’s risky chat- 
ting on deck.” 

A strange circumstance happened 
that night, being nothing less than the 
suicide of Robert Barts, alias oe 
as he was registered in the ship's list. 
The night was dark as Eblis, and the 
first intimation those on board had of 
the occurrence was the sound of a 
heavy splash, and the cry of “ Man 
overboard!” raised by Aljar. 


” 





The electric bell of the engine-room 

indicator tinkled furiously, the screws 
beat furiously astern, lashing the sea 
into a phosphorescent foam. This was 
followed by a rush of feet and the 
creaking of blocks as the dingy was 
lowered from the davits into the sea. 
For half an hour the crew scoured the 
surrounding water, ultimately bringing 
their boat up beneath the falls, wearied 
with a fruitless search, and Mr. Jame- 
son was registered in the log as lost at 
sea. 

The gloom which fell over the ship 
after the tragic occurrence was some- 
what dissipated by the discovery of a 
Hindoo mendicant, who had somehow 
contrived to stow himself away in the 
lazarette. The captain was furious, 
threatening to have him thrown over- 
board there and then, when Mungwa 
San, who had been gazing curiously 
at a tattoo mark on the Hindoo’s 
shoulder, where his clothes had been 
torn from his back by the rough 
handling which he had suffered, 
generously came forward and paid a 
first-class fare for the wretched man as 
far as Calcutta. The captain shrugged 
his shoulders, as a manner of expressing 
that he washed his hands of the whole 
affair, and Mungwa San took the mendi- 
cant into his own cabin, much to the 
surprise of everyone on board. Once 
there, the Burman locked the door, 
and, turning to the Hindoo, stared at 
him long and searchingly. 

“Where do you come from?” he 
queried brusquely. 

“From London, most gracious Pro- 
tector of the Poor,” replied the Hindoo, 
deferentially. 

Once more the Burman. stared 
searchingly at the impenetrable face 
before him, then said, almost sharply, 

“* Are you from Soho? ” 

The Hindoo smiled grimly, and made 
a gesture like a Catholic crossing him- 
self, 

“* Aye, the mark of the dagger!” ex- 
claimed the Burman, making a like 
movement. “You are also in the 
movement. I recognized you by the 
dagger mark on your shoulder. You 
are from the Executive, eh?” whis- 
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“When does he die?” cried the assembled men. 


pered the Burman excitedly. “Tell 
me what hope does Calton Sahib hold 
out to me that I shall have the Brother- 
hood’s support in winning back King 
Theebaw’s throne? Tell me. What did 
the President say ?”’ 

“The ways of the Brotherhood are 
many and various, therefore seek not 
to find out what they are before the 
time,” replied the Hindoo, craftily. 
“ First let one Brother ‘ Strike at Cal- 
cutta.’”’ 

“In five days,” said Mungwa San, 
“* the blow will have fallen by my hand. 
But first I must report myself to the 
Brotherhood in Calcutta. You will 
come with me?” 

“Such is my intention,” replied the 
Hindoo, placidly. ‘‘ Your zeal and the 
help which you have given me in the 
name of the Brotherhood shall not be 
forgotten when we greet the Great 
Council.” 

The passengers, at first surprised by 
the strange friendship which sprang up 
between the oddly-assorted pair, grew 
accustomed to it as time wore on, and 
when on, reaching Calcutta, the two 


drove off to a neighbouring hotel, the 
circumstance failed to elicit the slightest 
comment. 

Aljar, strangely enough, was the only 
one who appeared to be interested in 
the pair, smiling oddly to himself as the 
Hindoo flashed a lightning glance at 
him as he passed along the gangway. 

An hour later Aljar was with the 
head of the Calcutta police. 

““Mr. Edwin Aljar, I believe,” re- 
marked the latter, tentatively, glancing 
at the little piece of pasteboard which 
he held, then, as his visitor bowed 
acquiescingly, added, ‘‘ What can I do 
for you?” 

“TI want the loan of twenty police 
troopers for this evening,” answered 
Aljar, coolly. 

The head of the police bowed. 

“You have, of course, your order in 
form,” he said, ‘“ Might I trouble you 
for it?” 

Aljar smiled and raised his hand, 
showing the chief a ring on his finger 
bearing the letters “S.I.D.” engraved 
on its surface, 

“That is my order,” said he. “I 
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belong to the Secret Intelligence De- 
partment. Is that sufficient ? Thanks! 
I want steady men for to-night’s job, 
men who can stand against possible 
odds, and, above all, men who can 
keep their mouths shut.” 

** They shall be thoroughly reliable,”’ 
said the Chief, bowing. ‘“‘When do 
you require them ?” 

*‘] shall be here at ten to-night ; let 
them be ready by then. Good after- 
noon.” And so saying, Aljar left the 
Chief a prey to curiosity which he felt 
might remain for ever ungratified. 

Meanwhile Mungwa San and his 
quondam companion spent the day 
right royally, only leaving the hotel 
when ten had boomed out across the city. 
Then the Burman with a swift gait led 
the Hindoo through the town to the 
lower quarter by the river, piloting him 
among the maze of streets with a skill 
which betokened long acquaintance 
with the purlieus of the town, till at 
last he halted before a slatternly-looking 
hovel. He struck the door heavily 
with his clenched fist, and in answer 
to a query as to who was there, replied 
briefly that a man who lost his way 
sought, refuge for the night. This 
proved an ‘‘ Open sesame,” for the door 
swung back on its hinges, and they 
found themselves in a narrow passage, 
which was terminated by a large room, 
reeking with opium fumes, 

“Hail, royal Brother!” cried the 
assembled men, who numbered perhaps 
thirty. ‘‘ When does he die ?” 

“Hush, fools!” growled Mungwa 
San. ‘“‘ Even the stones of this cursed 
city have ears.” 

“‘And who is your companion ?”’ in- 
quired a tall Hindoo, glancing sus- 
piciously at the Burman’s companion. 

“He is from the Executive in 
London,” replied Mungwa San, “ and 
one of great worth to this Society. Jn 
short, a special messenger from the 
Brotherhood in London te us.” 

** Then he is welcome,” said the tall 
Hindoo, who had before spoken. ‘Any 
friend to the Cause which rids the 
world of knaves and tyrants who misrule 
lands is welcome here. Speak, Brother, 
we are all assembled. Do you come to 


tell us that Russia is without a ruler, or 
that, the blow having already fallen, the 
Empire is ruled by another tyrant who 
needs removal—at our hands?” 

The stranger shook his head. 

** No,” he said, coolly, ‘“‘ Russia as 
yet has the same ruler; the blow has 
not yet fallen, nor will it, yet awhile.” 

“Ts Pardo afraid? or has he left the 
Embassy for London? ” 

“ He isstill in St. Petersburg,” replied 
the Hindoo, placidly. ‘‘ He awaits his 
orders.” 

*‘And what is your mission?” in- 
quired the other. “Speak fearlessly, 
we are all brothers, and I am president 
of this branch of the Society.” 

“So be it, then. I have been sent 
to herald the coming of two of the 
Brotherhood of London. Receive 
them well, and hide them till you can 
forward them on their journey.” 

“‘ They are tracked?” 

“T fear so!” 

‘Are they named Hounston and 
Mills ?” 

“Hush!” cried the Hindoo, per- 
emptorily, “Names are dangerous 
things.” 

“You are right, brother. We will 
allude to them as the Vice-Presidents.”’ 
The President’s eyes gleamed with 
pleasure. ‘‘ Why did they not come 
over with the Chief?” 

*“* Because time pressed and they are 
suspects. When does the Chief's boat 
arrive?” 

“On the 2oth. Is he travelling 
under his usual alias of Wilson ?” 

“No,” replied the Hindoo, a strange 
light dancing in his eyes. “It is too 
dangerous to always go by one. This 
time he goes by that of Robinson.”’ 

“Ah!” the President sighed. ‘Am 
I to give the Vice-Presidents shelter till 
they go to conduct it in San Fran- 
cisco?” 

“ Precisely ! The register of members 
is in safe keeping ?”’ 

“In my house.” The President 
paused, then turning to Mungwa San, 
said, “‘ We have found out the surest 
way of meting out death to the Vice- 
roy, with but little danger to yourself. 
To-morrow night he goes to a ball 
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given at the Bavarian Consulate. The 
coachman is bribed to drive him there 
by a short cut. You follow me? 

There he will drive slowly, he will be 
alone, and you can stab him to the 
heart with this,” presenting the Bur- 
man with a horn-hafted hunting knife, 
bearing the name 
Hoffman on it. “I 
have stolen this 
from the Bavarian 
Consulate—it will 
divert suspicion 
from you. Hoff- 
man, the attaché, 
is known to hate 
the Viceroy, there- 
fore, perhaps his 
protestations that 
it was stolen from 
him may not be 
believed. If so, 
all the better for 
the Society.” 

The Burman 
salaamed as he 
took the knife 
that was to play 
so important a 
part in the das- 
tardly crime con- 
templated. 

‘“* Brahma grant 
that it speed truly 
home!” said the 
President, rever- 
ently. 

“Death to ty- 
ranny!” shouted 
the Hindoo 
stranger. ‘* Death 

A crash of rend- 
ing timbers 
drowned his last 
words. The as- 
sembled miscreants stood as though 
turned to stone; their pallid faces, 
pale beneath their natural tan, alone 
betraying the access of terror beneath 
which they laboured. But one among 
the whole gang seemed to be indifferent 
to what was happening, and that one 
was the Hindoo stranger, who had 
somehow produced two revolvers, one 


“Halt! or I'll blow your brains out.” 


of which covered the cowering Mung- 
wa San. 

A fearful crash as the outside door 
fell inwards awoke them from their 
lethargy. 

** Every man for himself!” yelled the 
President. ‘‘ The Police are upon us!” 

“ Halt!” yelled 
the Hindoo 
Stranger, pressing 
the cold barrel of 
his revolver 
against the Presi- 
dent’s temple. 
“Halt! or I'll 
blow your brains 
out!” 

“Spy!” gasped 
the amazed 
native. 

“Yes, you plum- 
coloured fool!” 
retorted the 
stranger, coolly. 
“Otherwise Barts 
of the Indian 
Police.” 

His words were 
almost drowned 
in the sharp re- 
ports of revolvers 
and the shouts of 
angry combatants 
as the Police 
came in collision 
with the mis- 
creants. A few 
tried to escape by 
the back way, but 
were met in the 
passage bya small 
posse of police 
coming up to aid 
their companions. 
One tried to es- 
cape by the win- 
dow, but, receiving a bullet in his head 
for his pains, his friends declined to 
follow his example, and, deeming dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, sur- 
rendered to a man. 

An hour later, the Vice-regal coach- 
man had been kidnapped, and the tele- 
graph was busy clicking out messages 
to London, Cairo, and St. Petersburg, 
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with the result that in the former place 
a raid was made on a certain house in 
Soho, which proved highly successful. 
In Cairo a passenger of a certain 
steamer, named Wilson, after going on 
shore, failed to appear again, and the 
steamer had to proceed on its way 
without him ; whilst in St. Petersburg a 
young gentleman of the name of Prado 
was called on in the middle of the night 
and sent to Saghalien for a change of 
air. Simultaneously with the above 
recorded events, a raid was made ona 
club in Conduit Street, San Francisco, 
which event happened to locate the 
whereabouts of sundry persons who 
had been long wanted by the police. 

Thus was shattered a Society which 
at one period of its career bade fair to 
become one of the most terrible bodies 
ever known. 


** Yes,” remarked Barts, afterwards, 
as Aljar and he talked over the adven- 
ture, ‘I flatter myself that the throw- 
ing overboard of my weighted valise 
was a jolly good imitation of the 
splash of a body. But, for all that, if 
you hadn’t been such a dab at the 
staining dodge I’d have been in King- 
dom Come instead of being here.” 

“Fudge, man!” laughed Aljar. 
** Your linguistic powers tided you over 
everything. Still, I'll admit the colour- 
ing wasn’t bad. The mark of the 
Society was 2 triumph.” 

“Yes, it was Ar. I’ve only got a 
trace of it left on now. What did you 
do it with?” 

“Nitrate of silver,” grinned Aljar. 
“Gives a very good tattoo imitation, 
you know, Bobs.” 


Where are you going, my pretty maid? 





HIS EXPLOITS AS THE 


EMPEROR’S EMISSARY. 


By S. BEACH CHESTER. 


I. 


“ BONAVENTURE,” said the Emperor, 
“you shall be munificently rewarded ; 


you shall have the Governorship of 
Quebec, if/—and I place stress upon the 
word—you succeed.” 

““The Emperor’s emissary will suc- 
ceed, if success be possible,” I an- 
swered. : 

“Very good, very good,” his Majesty 
impatiently rejoined, “enfin, excel- 
lent.” Then, after a nnoment’s hesita- 
tion, he appeared to brighten with 
definite purpose. ‘I have it, at last,” 
said he; ‘‘a very clever conception 
quite worthy of myself, I assure you, 
Baron.” 

“His August Majesty could conceive 
naught else than the most brilliant,” I 
humbly concurred; although, to tell 
the truth, I failed to grasp his mean- 
ing. 

‘*No compliments, Baron, no com- 
pliments. I am well aware of my 
potent faculties. But enough 
of this banter; let us turn to the sub- 
ject in point ; I will explain.” 

‘*The Emperor has but to speak ; 
his servant listens.” 

‘Then, my right trusty Bonaventure, 


hear this. You have asked me—with 
a demonstration of forethought, I 
grant—what explanation I shall give 
the world for the unprovoked chastise- 
ment of the English dogs? Eh? you 
have asked me this ?”’ 

“The Emperor of the French has 
had some reference made to the mat- 
ter by his most unworthy subject.” 

“*So I imagined, cousin. However, 
the very loop-hole I require is_ the 
Orsini affair ; it may again be unearthed, 
as it were. We may contoct new evi- 
dence, which will prove conclusively 
that the recent attempt on my life was 
at the direct instigation of Lord—— 
and his satellites. . This will once more 
place the affair in an _ international 
light ; we shall accept no excuse from 
the British Cabinet, and the result will 
be—indeed, must be—war. Between 
ourselves, Bonaventure, I do not for 
one instant believe that the stupid 
English had any connection with the 
plot. ’Tis true the bombs were made 
in Warwickshire and the scheme was 
hatched in London, but from begin- 
ning to end, the work was the work of 
Italians. Nevertheless, it is not our 
policy to acknowledge this ; as I say, it 
forms the raison d’étre of the proposed 
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war. . . . Do you not think the 
venture highly feasible?” - 

** The Most Exalted is ever the em- 
bodiment of excellent wisdom ;~ the 
opinion of his Ambassador counts not.” 

As I finished my little eulogy His 
Majesty arose—a signal that the 
audience was at,an end. For a moment 
he said nothing, but thoughtfully 
stroked his celebrated facial adorn- 
ments. Then, still without a word, he 
pulled a silken cord and immediately 
there appeared a lacquey garbed in the 
Imperial livery? 

“Guide his Excellency the Baron to 
his carriage,” thundered the Emperor, 
for the liveried one tremblingly poised 
a golden salver upon which rested a 
box ofimmense cigars. Turning to me, 
he said, “Frappe fort—strike hard, 
friend,” 

““So may I always, Sire, when the 
Emperor deigns to command.” And 
with a profound obeisance I withdrew 
from the Imperial presence and from 
the Elysée. 

The precise nature of my mission 
may readily be set forth ina & words. 
‘ The misguided Emperor, God 
rest his soul, had a analine passion 
hased upon several motives. The 
nucleus of this passion was to recover 
the lost Provinces of New Ffance, now, 
unfortunately, a British possession. The 
motives were three in number ; Colonial 
greed, a rooted antipathy to the British, 
and the fact that he himself derived his 
least impure blood from the Beauhar- 
nais,* of Beauharnais, in the Province 
of Quebec. His Imperial Majesty's 
mother was a daughter of the house. 

For myself there is little to be 
said by way of introduction.. I am a 
Bonaventure, of Bonaventure in the 
North-Eastern section of the province 
already mentioned. Furthermore, I 
am not a Canadian peer of Bourbon 
creation, like the worthy Baron de 
Longueiil, but instead I am a peer of 
the Second Empire. One word more, 
and I shall have completed this some- 
what dry, although essential résumé of 

*They were a branch of the French family of that 


name, who had been,” since 1898, Seigneurs of 
Miramion. 
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the position. I was the chosen imple- 
ment of His Majesty—the implement 
selected to stir into action the latent 
patriotism of the French in Canada. 
My directions were to remind them 
that they were Frenchmen, «not the 
slaves of Greater Britain. I was to 
point out to them that His Majesty the 
Emperor did not forget that he himself 
was a shoot of New France grafted into 
the Imperial tree of old. . . . To 
accomplish this personally I had, of 
course, to journey out to Canada. But 
let me here add that I was not the only 
emissary employed by Napoleon III. ; 
there were many; I was thechief. . . . 
Of the episodes I experienced in the 
venture I shall now trust my pen to 
chronicle, in a manner, I trust, com- 
mensurate with truth and a cléar head. 


il. 


A wEEK had passed since my mo- 
mentous interview with my Imperial 
master. Meanwhile I had figt been 
idle in making preparations for my 
journey to Canada; all the same, 
according to the strict letter of my 
instructions, I should have left Paris 
full forty-eight hours before. I need 
not set forth in detail all the. reasons 
for this somewhat dilatory behaviour 
on my part; but I had many things 
to purchase before setting out on such 
a long and perilous enterprise, many 
political agents to interview, and, 
moreover (though this comes under a 
different category), I had many adieux 
to whisper in the ears of more than 
one sorrowing maiden before even my 
Emperor’s affairs could move me from 
my favourite haunts. The last few days 
had been exceedingly dark and squally, 
and the promise of weather even more 
foul and boisterous was in the raw air. 

However, on the following morning I 
had overcome the ineradicable Parisian 
reluctance to leave his native soil, and 
I found myself steaming out of the 
Gare du Nord. On arriving at Boulogne 
I discovered the sea to be less sugges- 
tive of mal de mer than I had feared ; 
so, when the vessel had slipped out into 
the open on an even keel, | stepped on 
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deck and watched the city’s outlines 
growing dim in the haze of distance ; 
but, still clearly from the hills which 
throw their green arms behind the 
town, I saw the First Napoleon’s mighty 
column—the Colonne de la Grande 
Armée—standing out against the even- 
ing sky, as a perennial monument of 
a giant blow once aimed against the 
power of 
perfide 
Albion; 
and I 
smiled to 
myself as 
it seemed 
to suggest 
that the 
blow had 
only been 
delayed, 
and that 
I, Louis 
Philibert 
de Bona- 
venture, 
was the 
destined 
instru- 
ment of 
Eng land’s 
downfall. 
While 
in such 
wise I was 
from this 
side to 
that di- 
viding the 
swift 
thought, 
the good 
steamer 
had been 
as speedily 
ploughing the waves, and we were 
already in sight of Albion’s chalky 
cliffs. After a short scramble on the 
gangway I soon ensconced myself in a 
railway carriage, which (to give the 
sacrés Anglais their due) was exceed- 
ingly comfortable to the person of a 
wearied voyageur. A couple of hours 
passed in well-merited slumber, ten 
minutes in a cab, and I was in my 


My bosom swelled with a certain importance. 


little Soho Hotel, well known to some 
of my fellow-conspirators, and remark- 
able for its dingy outlook and its excel- 
lent cutine. 

I amused myself for a few hours in 
the morning by strolling with simple 
and unassuming air through the fashion- 
able quarters of the great metropolis, 
and by watching the self-satisfied 
demean- 
our of the 
pedest- 
rians in 
Pall Mall 
and Picca- 
dilly ; and 
my bosom 
swelled 
with a 
certain 
import- 
ance as [| 
thought 
how much 
less 
haughty 
would be 
their bear- 
ing if they 
only knew 
the secret 
of my er- 
rand, and 
the débdcle 
which was 
thereby 
hanging 
over their 
arrogant 
country 
when my 
mighty 
mission 
had _ been 
brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

The afternoon saw me at Euston, 
whence I soon found myself whirling 
through scenes of the most picturesque 
beauty—hedge-enclosed meadows of 
wondrous green, interlaced at times 
with threads of silvery streams—anon 
smooth, undulating downs, then some 
little hamlet nestling in the shade of 
immemorial elms. Further on the 
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* Amidst blinding smoke and spurting flame the boats were cut away. 


more rugged scene was lit by the glare 
of mighty furnaces belching forth their 
sleepless flames, and bearing witness 
that the hand of industry slumbers not 
in this island Empire. Swiftly the 
train sped on, and soon we neared that 
great city where miles on miles of 
mast-fringed docks outstretch their 
indubitable testimony that England is 
Queen of the Seas. 

The next day broke dull and gloomy ; 
in fact, by the time I had embarked 
on the huge liner which was to con- 
vey me and my plans to Quebec the 
overcast sky and the seething waters 
had combined in a conspiracy to 
make matters as unpleasant as pos- 
sible. Things only became worse as 


we left the Mersey and 
plunged into the black 
abyss_of ocean. At this 
awe - inspiring moment a 
sudden terror,seized upon 
my soul, and for the first 
time I was filled with deep 
misgivings and forebodings 
that after all my deep-laid 
plans might perchance 
miscarry, and that these 
thousands of miles of ocean 
were only hurrying me into 
the jaws of destruction; 
.” and already I felt that I 
* was cut off for ever by this 
watery waste from France. 
Meanwhile the frequent 
lightning made the scene 
the more weird, as it 
showed up the ship speed- 
ing like something possess- 
ed through the mass of 
angry waters. So depress- 
ing were my surroundings 
that, with somewhat un- 
steady gait, I sought refuge 
in my cabin. 


Ill. 


THE following day rose in 
somewhat calmer mood, 
though the wind still 
played unpleasing pranks 
with one’s equilibrium. 
The sun, too, was strug- 
gling to penetrate a bank of slowly- 
reddening clouds, as I stepped on deck 
quanto mutatus ab illo who so weary 
and woe-begone had sought refuge 
below on the preceding night. Solitude 
soon became irksome, so within a few 
hours I was improving my somewhat 
rusty English in a lively conversation 
with two Americans, whose natural 
fellow-feeling for France quickly thawed 
all restraint between us. So attached 
did they become to me that before 
very long we were inseparable ; more- 
over, with a most natural and laudable 
desire to initiate me into the customs 
of the New World, amongst other 
things, they introduced me to several 
American beverages, whose momentary 
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charm was more than counterbalanced 
by a matutinal mal de téte. These same 
bons camarades were also exceedingly 
courteous in teaching me a new game 
of cards, which was so inordinately 
fascinating that it made a considerable 
inroad on the very handsome funds 
placed at my disposal by the Emperor. 
So the days came and went. . . . Thus 
we came within thirty hours of Quebec. 
The moon was shining with full orb 
down from a sky of sapphire blue and 
studded with stars; scarcely a breeze 
tucked the silvery waves, and the latest 
star-gazers were just reluctantly leaving 
the alluring moonlight for their cabins, 
when the midnight calm was broken by a 
sudden shout of “ Fire!” In a moment 
thedeck was alive with trembling women 
and pale-faced men; amidst blinding 
smoke “and spurting flame the boats 
were cut away. Three boats were 


filled with women and a few men apiece, 
when the vessel gave a sudden lurch, 
and disappeared with a hiss of bursting 
boilers and” smoking timbers in the 
depths of the mighty river. In a moment 
of time only two mastheads appeared 


on the surface of the stream to show 


12! 


where the ill-fated vessel had gone to 
her last haven; not a glimpse of the 
gallant crew, whose unselfish seaman- 
ship had served us in such noble stead. 
Only five women and three men sur- 
vived in my boat, and we were floating 
idly on the pitiless current, whither we 
knew not. 

Soon the red rim of the sun rose 
above the hazy waterline, and we were 
able to gaze into one another’s faces 
and to realize the horror of the situa- 
tion. The St. Lawrence was some 
twenty miles broad at this point, and 
a strong stream was rapidly carrying us 
seaward. Next to me in the 
boat was a girl whose long black hair fell 
in dishevelled splendour over her thinly 
and hastily-clad shoulders. Her father, 
she told me, must have gone down with 
the unfortunate steamer; and uncon- 
sciously in her sorrow she nestled more 
closely to me for protection and warmth. 
I took off my coat and laid it over 
her, and from between her dark 
lashes her sad eyes smiled me thanks. 
While our eyes were straining for a 
succouring. sail a sudden sympathy 
made me take her hands in mine, and 


A sudden sympathy made me take her hands in mine. 
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in this way the situation seemed less 
hopeless. 

For another hour we drifted; then 
we sighted a sail some three miles 
away. The current was luckily carry- 
ing us in that direction. Soon we 
could even distinguish friendly faces on 
a welcome trading-yawl, hailing trom 
Riviére de 
Lou p, 
which was ‘ia 
bearing @ ay 
down upon ew | 
us. ‘ 
In a few 
minutes we 
were on 
board, and 
had told 
our story. 
We found- 
they were 
bound for. 
Murray 
Bay, there- 
to ship a 
cargo of. 
spool-wood, 
and they- 
agreed to 
disem bark 
us there, . 
whence we ~ 
should be 
able to take 
the coach 
straight on 
to Quebec. 
We then 
beat about 
for four 
hours, tack- 
ing this way 
and that: 
gradually, 
in the dis- 
tance, rose 
the porcupine back of Point a Pic. As 
we neared the Shore the current, which 
is very strong on this side of the river, 
began to make itself felt. . . . Nearer 
and yet neager we crept, until at last 
we were within a hundred métres of the 
beach. The.pilot, an Iroquois-French 
habitant, soon evinced signs of appre- 
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In a few minutes we were on board. 
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hension. His bronze face took a set 
expression, while his vigilant eyes 
peered ahead, guiding the action of his 
tiller-hand. . . . Swish, round we swept 
suddenly on a new tack. Now the cur- 
rent was dead against us, beating the 
sides of our little craft in choppy tur- 
moil. Slowly, very slowly we moved ; 
so slowly 
indeed that 
our head- 
way was 
barely per- 
ceptible. 
The water 
became 
more and 
more shal- 
low, the 
sandy bot- 
tom appear- 
ing but 
an arms 
length off. 
The 
channel, 
however, 
soon re- 
placed the 
sand - bar, 
and as the 
water grew 
deeper once 
more, the 
current 
slackened. 
Our pilot 
looked re- 
lieved, and 
ina mo- 
ment his 
voice had 
burst into 
a snatch of 
the familiar 
local ditty, 
so well- 
beloved of shore-bred natives : 
“V'la Pbon vent ! 
V’la Pjoli vent ! 
V’la I’bon vent ! 
Ma mie m’appelle ! 
V’la I’bon vent! 
V'la Pjoli vent ! 
V'la P bon vent! 
Ma mie m/attend !” 
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By the time he and the chorus of 
boatmen had lapsed into silence we had 
rounded the point. Happily the tide 
had not yet turned or else we should 
have been stranded on the blue clay 
bottom of Murray Bay. As it was we 
were running close to the wind, and 
skirting the while the alternate rocks 
and sands which separate Point a Pic 
from Murray Bay—‘ the far village.” 

Ere long we passed into the 
lower waters of the Murray River, a 
small tributary of the St. Lawrence. 
Then, after a considerable number of 
halt-suppressed oaths on the part of 
our rescuers, we brought up safely at 
a little landing-place to the left. 
We discovered, on disembarking, that 
the “ mail-coach ” for Quebec was due 
to start within an hour—a lucky event, 
as its journeys were by no means fre- 
quent in those days. The time between 
our arrival and departure was occupied 
mostly in imbibing white whisky and 
in consuming habitant food. . . . With 
a concomitant peal of trumpets, or to 
be strictly accurate, with the blast of a 
couple of fish-horns, we left Murray Bay. 
Astampede of wiry thoroughbreds—at 
eight pounds a piece—and away we 
went towards the old coach-road to 
Quebec. No need, I think, to 
detail the journey, save to relate that 
my fair companion of the wreck was 
now my nearest neighbour, and that 
her liquid voice and interesting conver- 
sation lightened the otherwise weari- 
some ride. I discovered that her name 
was Héléne de la Bére, and that she 
was the niece of Sir Anatole Beaujeu, 
my Chief confidant in Quebec. I found, 
too, more’and more, as each moment 
wert by, that she was exercising a name- 
less fascination over me, and ran nigh 
to ousting my Emperor’s projects from 
my mind. While occupied in this 
fashion, and also in sleep, the eighty 
odd miles of broken stones, fallen birch 
trees, and clay ruts were traversed 
almost before 1 was aware of it; and 
coming in by the Montmorency road we 
hailed Quebec. 

I then parted from my fellow- 
travellers,fand with a promise to 
Héléne that I would call upon her the 
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next day, I was hurried off in a caléche 
to the Hotel St. Louis. Before dinner 
even I hired the same Jehu to convey 
me to the mansion of my friend, Sir 
Anatole Beaujeu, who had doubtless 
been expecting me the preceding day, 
and upon whose guidance and _ local 
knowledge I chiefly relied to bring the 
anti-English conspiracy to a successful 
issue. His ancestral home was the 
Seigneurie of Montrachet, situated 
about seven miles from Quebec. oe 
Sir Anatole was a French Imperialist, 
pure and faithful. He was also a 
gentleman by birth, and a Napoleonic 
Chevalier by creation. Through his birth 
he had obtained a following ; through 
his following he had obtained the Order. 
In hissphere he had become interesting, 
then mighty, then dangerous—to the 
Power in power. They gloated over 
the fact in Paris, and in London they 
alarmed themselves. Hence the 
British Knighthood of St. Michael 
and -St. George—the fee of loyalty. 
Sir Anatole liked it ; he liked his cause 
better. Then why did he accept the 
puny knighthood ? Simply to show 
his followers that the British Govern- 
ment deemed him a potent factor—a 
factor sufficiently potent to arouse 
something akin to apprehension. Such 
was the man who greeted me with an 
old-world courtesy, and bade me wel- 
come to Quebec, and to his Manor- 
house. During dinner my host was 
deeply interested in hearing the narra- 
tion of my experience en voyage; nor 
did he seem less affected, when I told 
him of the dramatic death of his 
brother-in-law, and my meeting with 
his niece, Héléne. After dinner, in the 
sacred penetralia of his smoking-room, 
we talked long and late about the con- 
spiracy which was to finally separate 
Canada from Great Britain. The out- 
come of our interchange of confidences 
was, that the next evening, after a 
short interview with Héléne I departed 
for Montreal, there to confer with my 
agents, MM. Colin and Bohier. 

I may say at this moment, that there 
was only one person of whose machina- 
tions and surveillance, we were in the 
least afraid. This was M. Le Mar- 





















































































































































































chant, who, strangely enough, bore a 
most striking and remarkable _re- 
semblance to me, in face and figure. 
My wits had, however, devised a 
scheme to keep this prying individual 
quiet. For some length of time, it 
seems, this M. Le Marchant had been 
much enamoured of Hélene; she had, 
be it said, invariably repulsed his ad- 
vances. Nevertheless, I now persuaded 
her to simulate a certain change of 
feeling towards him ; this, I was quite 
certain, would be enough to keep 
the fool amorously engaged, while I 
was carrying out my plans at Montreal. 
Thus I left Quebec with a certain 
confidence, and a considerable elevation 
of spirits, considering my dangerous 
undertaking. ~. - My Montreal 
mission occupied me for four days. 
All the wheels of our conspiracy were 
running smoothly. The greater part 
of the Militia had been won over, the 
majority by appeals to their patriotism, 
and some few by appeals to their pock- 
ets. Thousands of civilians were also 
secretly arming. Laval University 
had joined us en masse. On the rst 
of June, when the Governor-General 
was to stay in Quebec, the corner of 
the citadel which was to be the scene 
of his great reception was to blown up 
at 2 a.m., and this was to be the signal 
of a general rising. Simultaneously 
marines would be landed from the 
French men-of-war, which, apparently 
by accident, were lying close to Point 
Levis, and off the Isle d’Orléans. 


IV. 


As the fatal day approached, my nights 
knew less of sleep. With matters 
rapidly developing, my time became 
more and more the property of the 
Emperor’s scheme. The evening 
before the proposed coup my duty it 
was to pay a last visit of inspection to 
all the centres of the conspiracy, among 
others to the secret cave beneath the 
citadel, to see that one of our most 
trusted underlings was already at his 
post, which he was nct to leave until 
the train was laid and lighted on the suc- 
ceeding night. Luckily for my purpose 
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it was raining hard; so the downpour 
made it exceedingly unlikely that I 
should meet any curious loungers on 
my rounds. The sentries of that night 
had all been won over to our cause. 

The day had died, and it was 
blowing half a gale as I passed from 
out the narrow streets and alleys, and 
gained the broad Terrace. Below on 
my left ran the noble river; above on 
my right the great castle looked down 
from its dominating rock. I stayed 
my footsteps for a moment by one of 
the pavilions which dot the promen- 
ade at intervals, when a rustle from 
behind attracted my attention. With 
a start I saw it was Héléne, who was 
hurrying towards me. Pale, and fora 
moment speechless, she laid her hand 
upon my arm. 

**Thank God,” she gasped, ‘“‘I am not 
too late! Fly! fly! Le Merchant has 
been murdered before my eyes in mis- 
take for you, as he wason his way to 
meet me. My brother, too, has be- 
trayed you. Your cause is lost. I 
cannot tell you all now—all the story 
of my brother’s perfidy, which a 
happy accident has disclosed to me— 
but, for Christ’s sake, fly!” 

For a moment I was too stunned to 
speak. What with the sudden failure 
of my plans, and the prospect of 
leaving Heléne, a frenzied desire for 
revenge on the traitor seemed to over- 
power all thought of escape. Like a 
flash my resolve was taken. The final 
meeting and supper of the chief con- 
spirators at Sir Anatole’s had been 
fixed for an hour later: Heléne’s 
brother would be there : cotite que cotite, 
I would be there too; at the risk of 
being caught myself, I would meet the 
dastard and kill him. 


We 


By the time I had been jolted to 
the Seigneurie in a caléche, feelings of 
disgust and irritability were distinctly 
paramount. I looked upon the plot as 
an absurdity, but I also saw in my 
mind’s eye the stormyaudience I might 
expect when again I met the Emperor. 
The tempestuous side of his character 
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was not unknown to me, and I did not 
like it. I am strong myself—lI say it 
without egotism—and I do not admire 
weakness. I despise it, indeed, al- 
though I confess my own passion is 
great—within. Without, it is but the 
tremor of a facial muscle—never more. 
Through my absolute curb, I am invul- 
nerable, as 
many a fool 
has found 
to his cost; 
wise men, 
too, have 
learned it, 
in other 
ways than 
one. 
Triumph 
usually fol- 
lows me — 
with a little 
courting. 
To rise 
trium phant 
over De la 
Bére was 
the cardinal 
point at 
present. 
His own 
sister had 
described 
him as the 
betrayer — 
and such he 
surely must 
be. At all 
events, we 
should see! 
. . So my 
first act, on 
arriving at 
Montra- 
chet, was to 
procure 
some lini- 
ment, which I freely applied to my foil- 
arm. This accomplished, I summoned 
my man-servant, directing him to pro- 
ceed, at once, with my luggage, to 
Quebec. There he would find a gig wait- 
ing to conduct him out to the French 
cruiser Touraine. I should, I added, join 
him in the interval before dawn. . 
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With a start I saw it was Helene. 
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He bowed and withdrew. . . . Half an 
hour later I found myself adjourning to 
the oak-panelled dining-hall, there to 
join the Seigneur, three honest men, 
and De la Bere. . . . The supper, not- 
withstanding the late hour, was sug- 
gestive of true manorial hospitality, and 
the guests were gay enough, with the 
exception 
of the trai- 
tor. He 
was as 
white as 
his uncle’s 
linen. This 
I could see 
by the light 
from two 
silver can- 
delabra of 
the Grand 
Monarque 
period 
which 
quietly re- 
posed in the 
centre of 
the table. 
When 
grace had 
been pro- 
nounced, 
the Seig- 
neur moved 
to a_ huge 
carved 
chair im- 
mediately 
opposite 
his own. 
For per- 
haps a 
minute he 
stood be- 
hind it with 
bowed 
head, then 
This little cere- 


he resumed his place. 
mony had been of daily occurrence 
for many years—since the woman he 


loved had died. She had once occu- 
pied the chair; it was now sacred 
to her memory—for Sir Anatole was 
a true man and he had loved a true 
woman. 
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Swish! The contents of my glass went over him. 
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‘“‘SEIGNEUR,” I said, towards the end 
of the supper, ‘“‘may I make a re- 
quest?” 

“A thousand, your Excellency.” 

“Then, Sir, be good enough to have 
a selection of blades—Imperial regula- 
tion duelling rapiers—brought to me at 
your earliest convenience.” 

The guests glanced in my direction 
with well-bred amazement, but the 
Seigneur only turned to the footman 
with, ‘‘A dozen rapiers from the 
armoury, Armand.” 

The man obeyed. 

“Chevalier Beaujeu, Seigneur de 
Montrachet, and you, Messieurs,”’ I con- 
tinued when we were again alone, “ I 
confess that two powerful motives have 
prompted me in coming here to-night. 
One, the anticipation of honour in 
meeting you; the other to unmask a 
traitor.” 

I looked in each expectant face as I 
concluded my observations; then | 
once more went on :— 

** Allow me, gentlemen, to present to 
you M. Dominique de la Bére, political 
traitor in defiance of me—the first 
sword of the Second Empire. . . . La! 
la; he is a fool. The arm of the 
law he has escaped, but the arm of 
Louis de Bonaventure—the longest 
reach in Europe—never! No, not by 
my Patron Saint!” . Swish! The 
contents of my glass went over him. 

“Curse you!” he gasped, when 
words were found. ‘What do you 
mean by this?” 

‘“*That M. dela Bére will choose his 
seconds, select his steel, and meet me, 
a la mort within ten minutes,” I 
promptly returned. ‘ The cod-fish, 
friend, has become a trout.” And I 
smiled, a little grimly, it is true. 

I quickly discarded my coat and 
rolled up my shirt sleeves, then, being 
prepared for combat, I spoke again. 

“As a matter of course, gentlemen,” 
said I, addressing MM. Marchenoir 


and Gosselin, “‘ I beg that you will act 
as my seconds.” 

Before they could reply, De la Bére 
had picked up a bottle—evidently its 
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late contents had reached his head— 
and rushed at me in sheer desperation. 
His face was white, his moustache 
drooped, and his eyes flamed—alto- 
gether he was unnerved. . . . Asudden 
quiet : then he, his bottle, and his tem- 
per went crashing into the buffet, for 
somehow my arm had intervened. 

***Pon my word, dear friend, you are 
hasty.” And I lit a cigarette, while 
he re-adjusted his fallen crest. 

‘* May I assist you?” I thoughtfully 
inquired, as he made for the roll of 
rapiers: “‘ Toledo, Milan, or Damas- 
cus?” 

His only answer was a frown. The 
expression was not pretty; indeed, 
perhaps, a little menacing, but, nom 
de Dieu, what of that? I was the 
master. 

“Well, well, are you ready? Your 
seconds, I understand, are the Seig- 
neur, your uncle, and M. de Lotbin- 
lére ?” 

He grunted assent, and I walked 
over to the steel. I picked up a piece 
of Milan workmanship, tested its 
temper, then its point; it was satis- 
factory. 

The table was moved aside, then 
my second, Marchenoir, with some 
gusto, stepped into the centre of the 
room. 

“If the Chevalier Beaujeu, and his 
confrére, Monsieur de Lotbiniére, do 
not dissent,” said Marchenoir, bowing, 
“we will at once proceed with the 
little affair now occupying our atten- 
Mm oa od As a mere formality we 
deem it desirable to acquaint our 
honourable opponents that his Excell- 
ency, the Baron de Bonaventure, is 
recognized as the premier swordsman 
of France. Our honourable opponents 
are well aware of the fact, we know, 
but in our relative official capacities 
it becomes of paramount importance 
that we should make the communi- 
cation—in view of eventualities. As 
a cardinal favour .our principal, his 
Excellency, has consented to grant a 
point of promise to Monsieur de la 
Bére. If his Excellency’s 
blood is drawn—however little—while 
this candle holds out to burn, we will 
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be prepared to declare a cessation of 
hostilities. It is not quite usual for 
the aggressor’s second to dictate terms, 
but the situation is peculiar. We 
think M. de la Beére will find his 
honour appeased, should he be suc- 
cessful in puncturing our noble princi- 
pal within the time prescribed. 
Chevalier Beaujeu and Monsieur de 
Lotbiniére, we tender you our most 
sincere compliments.” 

As he finished speaking, Marchenoir 
extinguished one of the candles in the 
candelebra, took it from its socket, 
breaking it into several pieces. One 

he placed on a 
dinner plate. Next he poised himself 
in such an attitude that the work of 
igniting the candle would be simul- 
taneous with the opening signal. It 
came, and the light fluttered into ex- 
istence. 

‘** Ready, gentlemen, advance! ”’ 

I paced forward, saluting my adver- 
sary with the customary etiquette ; 
then we crossed. For my part, I only 
brought my rapier to a defensive angle. 
On the other hand De la Bére began 


by bringing his into sharp play. 
I parried his onslaught 
ease, although I must ac knowledge he 


with 


was a good fencer. A quick 
movement gave me a momentary 
glimpse of the fatal candle—it splut- 
tered like loose gunpowder just ignited 
° Clink! clink! swish! clink! 
swish! Grey Toledo versus blue Milan! 

. The candle had _ ceased 
spluttering now; it burnt evenly, but 
its end was near. I could barely re- 
strain a smile, for my man looked 
worn and haggard from the game. 
MM. Gosselin and de _ Lotbiniére 
must also have looked worn, though I 
could not spare my for 
throughout they had acted as light 


time 
we 


with a silver candletree. As 
passed we warmed up; round 
hopped, this way and that. 

Perspiration poured down our faces ; 
our hands themselves were getting 
slippery. A single cry from a second, 
now and then, broke through the din 
of tempered steel. Again I 
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came within range of the candle, I 
gave it a swift glance ; it was low, very 
low. It spluttered ; the seconds danced 
about like beings possessed ; they were 
becoming a trifle excited, you see. No 
wonder ! 

‘* Frappe fort, nom de Dieu,” cried the 
rotund Lotbiniére. And De la Bére 
did. 

Click ! clink! swish! 
from my guard, by the gods! 
from me it drew not blood. 

‘“* Time! ” 

I looked round. The wick of the 
candle lay in a rapidly congealing pool 
of grease; the light had spent itself— 
the last flicker had come and gone. 
and ‘‘ time” had intervened. 

“Will my honourable opponent,” 
said De la Bere, saluting, ‘‘ permit me 
to refresh myself with one glass of 
wine ?”’ 

“A litre if you like.” So saying I 
strode across to the mirror, intent on 
discovering how far the encounter had 
influenced my appearance. My face 
bore traces of exertion; indeed, it 
looked like that of the Sphinx after 
rain. I reduced its moisture, 
also the moisture of my hand—the 
weapon-wielder—which I afterwards 
chalked. 

‘‘Lord Bonaventure and Monsieur 
de la Bere, time has all but expired. 
Your places, if you please.” 

Then came “ Cross,’’ a moment later. 

I ran on a different tack, now. In 
less nautical parlance, my _ tactics 
changed. Oh, yes; they had changed. 
I drove hard, then harder, gradually 
edging De la Bére into his own corner 
—the way a ferret does a rabbit. His 
stand was excellent, preceding, as it 
did, a bold attempt to break through the 
hedge. He tried to round up to the 
table. Impossible, for I was now the 
aggressor. My triumph over the Prince 
of Pisa passed through my mind : 
it incited me! It was high time I 
hit home! High time, by Saint 
Bonaventure ! My arm com- 
menced working, its rapidity speedily 
increasing, until, indeed, it whirled like 
a Dutch windmill under full canvas. 
It was a strong, savage attack, worthy 
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Death was instantaneous. 


of a lithe and nimble giant—such as 
God had pleased to make me. 

The critical moment had nearly arrived, 
The Seigneurie rang with the clash of 
steel, and the echo of a cheer came 
from the seconds on both sides. 
Admirable fellows; admirable. My 
swordsmanship improved proportion- 


ately, tor, blasé as I am, I appreciate 
appreciation. Before my men- 
tal vision arose the Salle d’Armes 
at Tours with Colonel the Count of 
Beaune (gth Imperial Hussars) lying 
dead at my feet. The thought spurred 
me. . . . I worked like a demon; 
indeed I did! Swift, deft curves were 
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followed by the masterly twists and 
twirls of my supple wrist. 


My satanic 


Sparks - thes ; I prepared to inflict the 
coup de grace. Suddenly, with an 
adroit feint, I broke his guard, coming 
in dexterously and with precision, by 
using the “‘ Bonaventure curl.” His 
wrist became limp; for the fraction of 
a second his eyes rolled, then I with- 
drew my soiled blade from the spongy 
flesh. A rush of blood followed, 
covering Sir Anatole, who had_ been 
just in time to catch the falling body. 
Death was instantaneous, and through 
it another name in its order of prece- 
dence, went on my list of honour. Sir 
Anatole, the gallant old Seigneur, 
formally conveyed the intelligence to 
all present. He also warned me 
personally that time was precious—it 
was then 2 a.m.—and, in short, that I 
had better leave at once. One of his 
most trusty retainers even now waited 
to conduct me, by water, to the Port. 

‘* Before we part, gentlemen,” I 
remarked, as I hastily swallowed a 
Cognac, “1 wish to thank you for the 
valuable assistance you have lent me 
this evening—through it you have been 
instrumental in ridding the earth of 
a rogue. This service will not pass 
unrewarded, for, on behalf of his 
Majesty the Emperor, I place at your 
disposal, MM. de Lotbiniére, Marche- 
noir, and Gosselin, three Grand Crosses 
of the Most Noble Order of the Im- 
perial Throne of France. Messieurs, 
by deputy, you are henceforth known 
and recognized as Chevaliers of the 
aforesaid Most Noble Order. More- 
over, the Crosses will be despatched to 
you the instant I have conferred with 
my august master, when you will be 
duly enrolled. With them, I have no 
doubt, will come an Imperial Patent 
of Nobility for my highly-esteemed 
host and confrére, the Knight of Mon- 
trachet. Again, gentlemen, my most 
distinguished thanks. 

A minute later I was hurrying down 
to the river-side, where awaited me 
“Napoleon,” the broad-faced little 
habitant, placed at my command. . 
Swish! One deft stroke of the paddle 
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carried us out on the face of the mighty 
St. Lawrence. A second stroke, and 
our sixteen-foot birch-bark canoe had 
glided down the river, catching the 
current, which swiftly swept us towards 
Quebec, and from the twinkling lights 
of Montrachet Manor. Ha! 
ha! but the end was not yet, for sud- 
denly through the greasy darkness, 
ahead, loomed two bright PICS one 
red, the other green, 

** Canoe, ahoy |’ !” hailed someone. 

We were seen! The red 
and green lights came on, and preséntly 
I could clearly discern the trim outline 
of a man-of-war’s boat. 

“Who are you?” I shouted, as we 
floated past. 

“Steam pinnace No. 2, 
Majesty’s gunboat Godolphin 
the water; ‘‘ Lieutenant Windudley in 
command. Whoare you, may I ask?” 

“Baron de Bonaventure,” I cried, 
‘political emissary of Napoleon III. 
You were looking for me, were you 
not?” 

“IT was; Le Marchant has 
identified—hence the search. 
Back water, Timpkins.”” And T impkins 
backed. 

Slowly the craft veered round, her 
broadside to the current—which com- 
pleted the operation. By this time we 
had drifted some little distance apart, 
although not for long, the pinnace 
having an engine of power, and an 
excellent man at the helm. 

Down she bore in our wake, churning 
the current the way a mill-wheel does. 
Nearer she came, and yet nearer, until 
at last, with a playful snort, she slowed 
dow n, running abreast of us. 

‘ Now, what do you propose doing ?”’ 
I gently questioned. 

*T intend to convey you 
Governor-General. 

“Very likely; easier said than done, 
my friend!” 

‘And as I spoke I cleared, fagon de 
parler, for action. I had with me an 
instrument—quite small, quite  self- 
contained, and quite deadly. It was 
the work of an arsenal inspector, and, 
by the Saints, he swore it to be potent— 
for its size, indeed, its potency could 
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not be 
equalled. 
The deton- 
ator in its 
nozzle was 
different 
from other 
detonators ; 
the differ- 
ence being 
that it 
sometimes 
ex ploded 
when you 
wish it to 
explode. 
The other 
kinds do 
MOE « <« “« 
A slight 
concussion 
would start 
the fulmin- 
ate of mer- 
cury, which, 
in turn, 
would start 
the dyna- 
mite in 
the shell. 
““So! so!”’ 
thought I, 
as I drew 
it from 
under my 
water proof, 
“I shall be 
conveyed 
to the Governor-General ! 
I said— 

“Lieutenant, your terms; what are 
they ?” 

Then, ere an answer came, I whis- 
pered a word to ‘‘ Napoleon.” He 
understood! Like lightning the thing 


” 


But aloud 








was ! done ; 
through the 
space separ- 
ating us 
from the 
pinnace 
whirled the 
bomb. . . 
“Quick!” 
I cried, and 
a single- 
bladed 
paddle cut 
the current 
as if by 
magic. 
There came 
a second’s 
flash, fol- 
lowed by a 
fearful ex- 
plosion, 
which sent 
fragments 
of débris in 
every direc- 
tion. That 
was all! 
We had 


escaped ! 


My mis- 
sion had 
failed, but 


There came a second's flash, followed by a fearful explosion. not so my 


ven geance ; 
for I am a Bonaventure, and my 
memory, like my reach, is long—very 
long. I bide my time then—at the 
eleventh hour if need be—I strike. 
When the first sword of the Second 
Empire strikes, it is to kill! Be it 
ever so! 
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WRITTEN -FROM-PERSONGL: OBSERVATIONS 


THE World’s Fair in Paris !—Do not 
fear that I am going to give you a 
description of the Paris Exhibition. Oh 
no, I leave this task willingly to the 
daily and weekly Press,—I only begin 
my article with the above magic words 
in order to indicate that my paper has 
a slight connection with the Fair, a 
slight connection in so far that it will 
show you the frivolous side of the 
French capital and introduce my 
readers into such circles to enter into 
which they may not have an oppor- 
tunity for one reason or another. I do 
not intend to bring those who will fol- 
low me on my night excursions through 
Paris into the Latin Quarter. This 
part of the gay city has been made 
known already sufficiently by the 
George du Mauriers, Moscheleses, 
Henry Harlands, W. C. Morrows, and 
many others, but I intend showing 
them Paris music-halls, or, as they are 
called, cafés chantants and kindred 
institutions, and introduce them to the 
French Lottie Collinses, Marie Lloyds, 
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Dan Lenos, &c. There isa vast differ- 
ence between music-halls here and 
there, and the artistes of these institu- 
tions in sober London and gay Paris. 
Many of us have seen from time to time 
on our music-hall boards some of the 
most renowned of the Paris singers 
and dancers of the category in question ; 
however, it cannot but prove interest- 
ing to look a little deeper into their 
doings at home, and the places of 
amusement where they display their 
art (?) 

Music-halls in Paris, large and small, 
are too numerous to enumerate. They 
are everywhere, in the most fashionable 
districts and in the lowest quarters; 
their standard of art is according to the 
neighbourhood in which they are. We 
need not say that in the French capital 
there is no County Council to control 
or supervise the goings on in places of 
amusement. The greatest licence and 
liberty is given. The people who make 
up the audience in these places insist 
upon judging for themselves what is 
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good and what is bad, what is proper, 
what not. 

We reproduce illustrations of some 
of the principal places of music-hall 
rank, and some of the cafés, in which, 
toa certain extent, the doings of the 
former are continued to the early hours 
of the morning, and which may be 
considered more or less as appendices 
to the halls themselves ; as a matter of 
fact many of the Parisian music-halls 
are a com- 
bination of 
suchand cafés, 
brasseries, 
or cabarets. 
There is no 
entrance fee, 
but one must 
take a drink, 
for which one 
is charged 
double or 
triple the 
usual price. 

The best 
known music- 
hall is the 
“Folies Ber- 
géere.” It is 
open through 
the winter and 
summer with 
only a_ short 
interval, and 
is a place of 
some _ preten- 
sions. What 
is best of art- 
istes is to be 
seen there, and 
the place is 
thoroughly 
represent ative 
of French life. 








The greater part ot the 
large building is given up to an extensive 
promenade where may be found various 
well supplied bars, presided over by dam- 
sels in gorgeous evening attire, covered 


with diamonds and other jewels. The 
money spent nightly in that palace of 
pleasure is said to run into fabulous 
sums. To many the “Folies” is a 
veritable paradise. Evening dress is 
little worn, and the female element, 


Mdlle. Liane de Pougy. 
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with the exception of the barmaids, 
appears in walking dress and hat. 
Another similar place is the ‘‘ Casino 
de Paris.” I may say that on the whole 
a better class of people visit this very 
lively hall, which is most popular in the 
winter months. The costumes worn 
here by the lady visitors are generally 
very tasteful and up-to-date. 
“Olympia” resembles the _ last- 
named in every respect, and has also_a 
regular army 
of habitués, 
being fre- 
quently over- 
crowded. 
These halls 
of amusement 
of Paris must 
not be con- 
founded with 
the smaller 
places of an- 
other class, 
namely, the 
Cabarets of 
Death, 
Heaven, Hell, 
&ec., which 
have been al- 
ready des- 
cribed in vari- 
ous English 
prints, and 
are really 
only, so to say, 
side shows. 
Most of the 
performances 
in the Paris 
music- halls 
end between 
midnight and 
six o'clock 
a.m., but this by no means compels 
the pleasure-seekers to return to their 
homes at that hour, large processions 
of people move now to the splendid 
cafés and taverns, fashionable ones 
like the Café de la Paix under the 
Grand Hotel, or Bohemian ones like 
the Café Procope (renowned by the fre- 
quent visits of Voltaire in his day), 
Café Barrette or la Taverne Pousset, 
where men and women may still be 
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found at the rising of the sun. 

The scene we depict in one of 
our illustrations represents the 
outside of the Café de la Paix 
on a summer night, after the 
theatres and music-halls have 
been closed. 

The stars of the Paris music- 
halls attain to a celebrity which 
might be envied by the great 
prime donne, and their names 
become known all over the 
world. Who has not heard of 
Otéro, Liane de Pougy, Cava- 
lieri, and Guerrero, and if we 
may class her with these stars, 
Cassivis, who has also success- 
fully tried the theatrical stage, 
—who has not heard of Yvette 
Guilbert, of the Vevénas, or of 
Lise Fleuron, whose display of 
diamonds almost surpasses 
Otéro’s. I remember having 
seen her once when a neighbour 
in the stalls, a jeweller of the 
Palais Royal, assured me _ he 
would willingly give her half a 
million francs for the gems she 
was wearing. Otéro and Guer- 
rero are Spaniards, Cavalieri, 
with her Madonna-like face, the 
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seeming incarnation of purity, is, in 
spite of her Italian name, French. 

The Veréna sisters have been especi- 
ally popular during last winter. They 
are most exceptional beauties, and took 
Paris by storm. Their charms are not 
only of face and figure, they are also 
extraordinarily clever. They sing and 
dance to perfection, and one is a sculp- 
tress and has exhibited at the Salon, 
receiving a place of honour: the other 
is a succssful 
painter of as 
miniatures. 

Who the 
sisters are and 
where they 
come from 
remains a | 
mystery, al- 
though all 
sorts of stories 
are told about 
them. They 
are and have 
been for some 
time the idols 
of the Paris- 
ians. 

The story 
is recorded of 
a combat be- 
tween Otéro 
and Liane de 
Pongy only a 
short time 
ago. The 
scene was the 
Casino at 
Monte Carlo. 
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great families, which has never found 
its way into print, and in which one of 
the Paris music hall stars plays an im- 
portant part. 

It was a beautiful morning early in 
December, the air crisp, the sunshine 
clear and quite warm for the season, 
one of those winter days not rare in 
France and always welcome, which 
saw the young Duc de S. walking 
with his youthful Duchess along the 
Rue de la Paix, 
accom panied 
by his younger 
brother the 
Comte de S. 

In passing 
one of the 
most re- 
nowned jewel- 
lers the trio 
were arrested 
by the sight of 
a specially 
beautiful and 
uncommon 
pendant com- 
posed of large 
black pearls 
and diamonds, 
which was ex- 
posed to view 
in the window, 

The Duchess 
was enthusi- 
astic over the 
magnificent 
work of art, 
and suggested 
to her hus- 








The two en- 
gaged ina 
jewel competi- 
tion, each trying to outdo the other, 
when suddenly Liane appeared at the 
tables without a single ornament. She 
had piled up everything, diamonds and 
precious stones galore, on her maid, who 
stood behind her. This was too much 
for the hot-blooded Spaniard, and Otéro, 
snatching the long pin from her hat, 
rushed at Liane. She was stopped only 
just in time from injuring her rival. 

The following story gives the expla- 
nation of a rumpus in one of France's 


Mdlle. Guerrero. 


band that it 
would make a 
charming 
Christmas present for herself. The 
three entered the shop and examined 
the gem more closely, inquired also 
the price, which was high and went 
into five figures. ‘‘ We shall consider 
the matter,” said Mons. le Duc to the 
deeply bowing proprietor, and they left 
the place. 

‘‘f am willing to give you this pen- 
dant as a new token of my undying 
love, but I would make a proposal to 
you. You have more jewellery than 
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you can wear. Now you have spoken 
to me almost daily about the sufferings 
of the poor in this great city, you have 
espoused their cause with so much 
fervour and zeal, that I had quite 
decided to send a donation worth our 
name and position to the Prefect. This 
shall be a gift from you, if you will 
content yourself to forego the pleasure 
of possessing the trinket we have just 
inspected.” Thus spoke the duke. 
The feeling 
of grief and 
sorrow for 
the hungry 
and homeless 
overcame her 
love for jewel- 
ry, and witha 
deep sigh she 
consented. 
Arrived at 
home the 
Duchess again 
mentioned the 
coveted gem 
she admired so 
much, and 
would hardly 
make up her 
mind to finally 
renounce what 
she so fervent- 
ly desired. 
Mons. le 
Comte de S., 
a rich man 
through his 
inheritance 
from the 
mother’s side, 
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happy by a surprise on Christmas 
ve. 

During the time between the occur- 
rences just narrated and the fete itself, 
the Count confided to the Duchess in 
strictest confidenee the secret of the 
purchase of the gem by his brother, 
and assured her that she would be in 
possession of the wonderful pendant ere 
many days had passed. 

Christmas Eve came, and Christmas 


Day, but no 
pendant. 
The third 


day after 
Christmas 
Day Madame 
la Duchesse 
read in the 
morning paper 
an account of 
the appear- 
ance of one 
of the music- 
hall stars at 
the Folies 
Bergére the 
previous 
night, and in 
the descrip- 
tion of the 
magnificent 
jewellery she 
was reported 
to have worn, 
she recognized 
the very pend- 
ant she had 
coveted so 
much. Two 





who was very 
ond of his 
charming and 
amiable sister-in-law, while walking 
to his Cercle after dinner, decided 
upon buying the pendant as a Christ- 
mas present to the Duchess from 
himself. The following afternoon he 
returned to the jeweller’s, but found 
to his dismay that he had parted 
with the article that very morning. 
However, on hearing that his brother 
was the purchaser, he knew that 
his sjster-jn-law would be made 


such works of 
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The Duch- 
ess left her husband’s house that day 
and has not returned, neither does she 
intend returning. 

The Duke is reported to have called 
his brother, the Comte de S., an arrant 
fool. 

The salaries the favourite music-hall 
artistes command in Paris constitute 
princely incomes, but rarely can one 
hear of anyone saving even a compet- 
ency for their old age, and many are 
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A summer's night at the Cafe de la Paix. 


the instances of lonely deaths in direst 
poverty in a suburban garret of women 
who once were the rage of the capital, 
of women who lived in palaces, and 
whom to meet, princes, even kings, 
travelled hundreds of miles. 

Money comes easily to the singers 
and dancers, when once they have made 
their name; but it is also spent with 
lavish hands, and at race courses, 
at Monte Carlo, at Ostend, one may 
observe what tribute these women pay 
to the fickle goddess of chance. 

Mdlle. X. only a few months ago, 
came to Monte Carlo with 200,000 
francs. She lost it all; went to 
Marseilles-to pawn her jewellery, and 
again lost what she received for it. 
Fortune favoured her; she met an 
old Russian admirer who accompanied 
her to Marseilles, and resiored to her 
her trinkets. He also supplied her 
with funds that she might follow her 
passion and try her Juck once more. 
\gain she lost. Before she returned to 
Paris she had again pledged all she had 
of value, and had finally to borrow the 
money from the Casino administration 
in order to be able to return to Paris, 


Photo by E. la Grange. 


where she appeared on the stage as gay 
as ever. 

At the great races at Longchamp 
music-hall stars sport equipages so well 
appointed and well horsed that they are 
second to none, and their costumes are 
the talk of the town for days after. 

Since the disappearance of the “Jardin 
Mabille” (of world-wide notoriety) 
some of the summer music-halls in the 
Champs Elysées have made great 
strides in popularity, and it is in no 
way rare to have thousands turned 
away at the gates of the “‘ Ambassa- 
deurs "’ or the “‘ Alcazar d’Eté.” These 
institutions are unique, and cannot be 
seen in any other country, and during 
the warm season they are certainly an 
imprévement upon the covered music- 
halls. They excel in their illumina- 
tions, and their annual “ revue” is well 
worth a visit, if for nothing else but its 
originality. Few entertainments are 
more popular in Paris. It isas regular 
between July and September as the 
summer heat, and draws great crowds 
to the Champs Elysées. In the covered 
music-halls it comes on at Christmas 
just as certain as the pantomimes in 
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England, and is played before enormous 
audiences. It has no plot, no rules, it 
is without apparent construction. It 
is monsense par excellence. The 
nearest to it we have seen in London 
was the “ Pot-Pourri,” an attempted 
imitation of the “‘ revue” introduced at 
some theatres during last yeaf. 
Thereare two personages permanently 


J Leaving Olympia. 
present on the stage during the perform- 
ance of the “‘revue,”’ occupying the right 
and left corners of it, the ‘‘compére” 
and “‘commére.” All the actors and 
actresses in this speciality are seen in 
various parts during the evening. The 
whole thing is incongruous; lightly 
dressed ladies dance in the Place de 
la Concorde, a drunken beggar moves 
in a minister’s reception room, but 


such things go for nothing, the more 
absurd the better; the music is lively, 
the dialogue witty and amusing, the 
whole spectacle bright. The idea of 
the action is to ridicule public char- 
acters who have gained renown or 
have come to the fore, for the time 
being; from the highest in the State, 
the Army, or in politics, down to 
the street 
orator, or some 
famous demi- 
mondaine, none 
is spared. We 
are shown what 
is happening 
inside the 
Elysée or at 
the house of 
Zola, Roche- 
fort, or some 
woman of more 
beauty than 
virtue. All 
topics are 
treated  satiric- 
ally and funnily. 
The writers 
of these bur- 
lesques are 
sometimes men 
of letters and 
celebrity, and a 
well - known 
member of one 
of the great 
families of the 
Faubourg St. 
Germain has 
made quite a 
name for him- 
self by invent- 
ing and writing 
“* revues.” 
Only very 
lately we read in the Paris papers :— 
‘‘The most comprehensive of Paris 
‘revues,’ the most joyous and full of 
verve, is that which is interpreted by 
Mlle. Marguerite Deval in the principal 
role, and which is called and built 
around the adventures of our old 
friend Candide. The plot, followed at 
a distance, lends itself wonderfully to 
this kind of pot-pourri entertainment. 


[Photo by E. la Grange 
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“Into the mouth of Dr. Pangloss 
ere put the quaintest of modern 
sayings, and he sings and dances as 
if he were still as strongly of opinion, 
as when first created by Voltaire, that 
this is ‘ the best of all possible worlds.’ 
The ‘revue’ has only been played 
twice. 

“The first time was at the Cercle 
de la Rue Royale and the second at 
the Charity Féte at the Hotel de 
Talleyrand 
and Sagan; 
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fortunately she is unreliable and 
capricious, and generally ends her en- 
gagement abruptly in the midst of her 
success, putting her manager to no 
small inconvenience. 

I remember one occasion when Fou- 
gére disappeared without giving the 
slightest warning, and returned suddenly 
after a week. Of course her contract 
was ‘cancelled by her behaviour, and 
she ‘was told that she would not be 
allowed on the 
stage. She 





the ‘revue’ 
is written by 
the Marquis 
de Massa, the 
wittiest of fin 
d é s 1 éc le 
Frenchmen.” 
The great- 
est of com- 
péres is Gul- 
bac at the 
“ Ambassa- 
deurs”; he 
has a 


very 
long expe fie 


ence, and has 
completely 
mastered his 
difficult. task. 
He has to 
usher in the 
players and 
send them off. 
He has to 
patter, criti- 
cizing the 
Governm ent, 
attacking the 
laws of * the’ 
land, and 
even makes 
fun of the head of the 
ministers. 
dance. 





and his 

He has to sing and to 
His commére must first of 
all be good-looking and covered with 
jewellery. She carries a wand orna- 
mented with flowers. She may dis- 
pense with any knowledge of singing 
or dancing ; it is sufficient that she is 
a well-known character, a woman with 
a past and a present. Fougéere fills 
frequently the part of commére, un- 


state 


Mdlle. Cavalieri. 


explored the 
regions below, 
where the 
prompter had 
his place, 
and where he 
watches the 
performance 
through an 
opening on to 
the stage. 
During his 
momentary 
absence Fou- 
gére took her 
opportunity 
to slip through 
the opening 
(just wide 
enough to 
allow a body 
to pass 
through), and 
she suddenly 
appeared _be- 
hind the foot- 
lights. She 
shook hands 
with the com- 
pére and the 

' new commere, 
bowed and disappeared, to the great 
delight of the audience. 

The Alcazar d’Eté is, at least during 
the summer months, the principal home 
of Otéro and Polin, the most popular 
comedians in Paris. These two gener- 
ally open the season, and frequently 
also take part in the “revue.” A 
peculiarity of this open-air music-hall 
is, that the players sit in the stalls 
in large cloaks, and suddenly pass 
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through the audience on their way to 

the stage. This year quite a dozen 

ladies made their entrance by passing 

up the aisles of the hall in the shortest 

skirts and the longest hats—on donkeys. 

The commeére herself, Mdlle. Lise 

Fleuron, sings her first song mounted 

on a gaily-harnessed white donkey. 
The Jubilee, of the “revue” is cele- 

brated in a very drastic fashion. Every- 

one exchanges roéles, the supers play 

the principal 

parts; the 

principals 

make up the 

“crowd.” Of 

course, no- 

body knows 

his part, but 

no one cares. 

If there hap- 

pens to be an 

English 

troupe en- 

gaged that 

night, the 

members 

make efforts 

to talk French 

while the com- 

pére and com- 

mére applaud 

vigorously and 

sing ‘‘ Oh yes,” 

“All right,” 

“ Very well,” 

** Good night,” 

and similar 

short © phrases 

in English 

which they 

have picked 


up. La Belle Otero. 


The per- 
formance is followed by a supper, to 
which the critics and reporters are in- 
vited. The chief stars sing and dance, 
and there are many other amuse- 
ments provided for the guests. A 
similar féte takes place after the last 
performance ofthe season. The annual 
clear profit to the proprietor of the two 
principal music-halls in the Champs 
Elysées amounts to close on £10,000. 

It is a gay life, life by night in Paris. 


When we in London, the largest city 
in the world, retire to our chambers, 
grumbling that we have yielded to 
temptation and have stayed up later 
than midnight, life in Paris only just 
begins in its reality. During the sum- 
mer months, when the theatres and 
music-halls pour out their crowds, the 
cafés and taverns fill, and the larger 
part of the side walk on the Bovlevards 
and streets are given up to chairs and 
tables for the 
guests. Of 
course, the 
dancing estab- 
lishments in 
Montmartre 
and the Quar- 
tier Latin 
keep open fre- 
quently till 
the sun has 
risen high up 
on his daily 
course. 

I have often 
heard of the 
gaieties of 
the Paris Car- 
nival, at last 
I actually 
spent one in 
that gay city, 
but I could 
see only very 
little di ffer- 
ence between 
that period 
especially 
devoted to 
frivolity and 
an ordinary 
night. There 
;' are perhaps 
some more large balls, and some street 
pageants and processions, but the live- 
liness and love of pleasure is just the 
same, be it Carnival, be it Lent. No- 
thing is allowed to deprive French- 
men and Frenchwomen of their night 
amusements, and even a national crisis 
makes no appreciable difference in the 
gaieties after dark. I have it on the 
best authority that during the siege of 
Paris music-halls drew large crowds. 


[Photo by Reutlinges. 
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Amusements and pleasure are as neces- 
sary to the French as their meals. 
Their music-hall stars are as much to 
them as their greatest statesmen or 
generals, their poets or scientists; they 
are the pets of the people. However 
popular a Sarah Bernhardt may be, 
her popularity wanes before that of an 
Otéro, a Cavalieri, or a de Pougy. 
Sarah Bernhardts cater for the classes, 
the Otéros for all people. 

But, in spite of all we see by night, 
we must not come to the conclusion 
that the French taste is low or depraved ; 
it is by no means so; Paris is the home 


of the very highest in art in every 
department—the cuit for the beautiful 
and the noblest is universal. What 
draws the crowds, high and low, to the 
lower class of amusements is simply 
the love of excitement and the pleasure 
of being free and entirely at ease. 

It is French character to be able to 
get rid for a time of all that is serious, 
and to drown oneself in a stream of 
frivolity and thoughtlessness, and to 
honour those who help to bring about 
such a state. 

How well it were if we could follow 
our neighbours in that respect ! 





La Casino de Paris. 


[Photo by E. la Grange. 
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“I’ve seen her!—she’s sweet, she’s 
charming,” I cried, bursting excitedly 
into the room.in which my Aunt Pen 
was sitting calmly reading. ‘And, 
Aunt, she has such lovely clothes! all 
soft and flowing, and when she moves 
you hear, crie—crie, like the waves 
dragging over the shingle—it’s the silk, 
you know, and—” 

“Stop, for goodness sake,” inter- 
rupted my aunt; “‘ please moderate your- 
self, Margaret, and explain who ‘she’ 
is.” 
‘Why of course Mrs. Bryden! you 
know—the new resident at Primrose 
Cottage.” 

** Oh, indeed,” said Aunt Pen, with a 
sniff, ‘I have heard rather strange re- 
ports of that mysterious person who has 
dropped amongst us from goodness 
only knows where. Do you mean to say 
she walks about the country in silk 
dresses? Because all that I can say is 
that evidently she can’t be quite all 
that she ought to—”’ 

‘“*Oh, Aunt,” I protested, “it is not 
wicked to wear silk. Besides her dress 
was stuff, it’s the under-skirts that are 
silk.” 

‘Silk under-skirts! What effrontery 
in a place like this! Why J only wear 
silk outside for the very best, and all the 
ladies here do the same.” 

“ But, Aunt, Mrs. Bryden is not a 
Dingleyite! She looks, oh, so different 
from the Dingley ladies, and oh, Aunt 
Pen, her hair was so prettily done, all 
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wavy and drawn up high, with just a 
tortoiseshell dagger stuck through in a 
sort of ‘ would-not-condescend-to-hair- 
pins’ sort of way, and the colour is 
lovely, like dark gold.” 

“Pray stop. I quite understand the 
type of woman—pink cheeks, scarlet 
lips, blackened eyes; yes,” said Aunt 
Pen, folding her hands primly against 
her waist, ‘I came across that sort of 
person when I lived in London.” 

My foolish tongue ceased wagging, 
for had I not often heard of that six 
months’ residence in London? (I be- 
lieve it was Clapham.) It had happened 
many years ago, but ever since then she 
had considered herself an unquestion- 
able authority on ways and manners, 
dress, &c. 

“Well,” continued my aunt, “I 
shall certainly not call on this person 
until I know more about her. I shall 
make full inquiries among my friends 
and find out all I can, and ascertain 
also if she has brought any letters of 
introduction ; one cannot be too care- 
ful.” 

I sighed at this decision: my little 
adventure that afternoon had _ been 
quite exciting, and Dingley is not lively ; 
indeed J think it is a deadly dull place. 
Aunt Pen says it is because I am always 
hankering after the flesh pots of Egypt, 
but I think it must be because | am 
eighteen, and full of life, and she is, 
well, let us say fifty, and full of, well, 
all sort of disagreeables. 








MRS. BRYDEN. 


Yes, my little adventure was funny. 
I was returning from the Circulating 
Library with my arms full of books, 
and was walking slowly along devour- 
ing a novel which I wanted to finish 
before reaching home, as I knew my 
aunt would not let me read it if shesaw 
it first, when all at 
once I walked into 
something which 
seemed to envelop 
me in a delightful 
scent of violets. 
Starting back, I 
found I had run 
into our new resi- 
dent, Mrs. Bryden, 
about whom I had 
heard a lot but 
never seen. I must 
have looked rather 
stupid, whilst I 
stammered out a 
‘* Beg your pardon,” 
for she, Mrs. Bry- 
den, laughed softly 
and said, ‘‘ Please 








don’t apologize, for 


I think I was as 
great a culprit as 
yourself,” and she 
held out an open 
book which she, 
too, had evidently 
been reading as she 
sauntered along. I 
felt ever so much 
more comfortable 
then, and was able 
to smile back at 
her and to notice 
all the prettiness 
of her face and 
figure, dress, and 
all the rest, and, 
indeed, she was 
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and when at last she said 
good-bye” with a little nod and 
smile, I went home full of her charms, 
and would have talked of them by the 
hour if I had had-a more sympathetic 
audience than Aunt Pen. 

The next day was wet and my aunt 
could: not go out, 
but ‘the following 
one she came down 
in the afternoon 
arrayed in all her 
best finery, card- 
case in hand, 
equipped at all 
points for making 
a round of calls, 
but, thank good- 
ness, I was not told 
to accompany her ; 
it proved to me that 
she was going to 
gather information 
whieh she did not 
consider suitable for 
my young and in- 
nocent ears, and 
which I at once 
put down to be 
about Mrs. Bryden. 

When she re- 
turned some two 
hours later, I knew 
I had guessed right, 
for her face wore an 
expression of satis- 
faction, her lips 
were pinched even 
more tightly than 
usual, and, seating 
herself on the hard- 
est of our not very 
easy chairs, she 
slowly and import- 
antly took off her 


nated, 
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- She was going to 
quite a_ revelation 


to me, accustomed 
as I was to the extraordinary “ toi- 
lettes” of our best ladies at Dingley. 
And then she continued speaking in 
such a sweet voice, full of soft tones 
and delicate sort of shadings, asking 
me about Dingley, its walks, wild 
flowers, &c., that I was quite fasci- 


ather information 
which she did not consider suitable for my young 
innocent ears. 


gloves, folded them 
carefully, and 
cleared her throat. 
I knew she was going to say some- 
thing nasty—she did. 

“ Well, I must say,” she began, “‘ that 
my knowledge of the world prepared 
me to hear something most peculiar 
about that Mrs. Bryden, but I certainly 
did not 2xpect such an out and out (my 
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He had his arm redhd ber waist. 


aunt was warming to her work) account 
of improper conduct.” 

**Oh, Aunt,” I murmured. 

“Yes, I must call it so, and, though 
I am the last person to talk about such 
things to young people, I think it my 
duty towarn you. (She was dying to let 
out the delicious tit-bits to a new 
listener.) Well, I called on Mrs. 
Starkie, Miss Meen, and Miss Smythe. 
We happened to talk of Mrs. Bryden 
(happened, the humbugs!) and they each 
had something to tell (of course, the 
snakes!) Well, it appears that Mrs. 
Bryden is living alone at present 
(at present, mind you), but we hear that a 
gentleman is coming next week to stay 
with her. She is always writing to a 
Lieutenant Dormer, so of course it is he 
who is coming; and, would you believe 
jt, both Mrs. Starkie and Miss Meen 
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called on Mrs. Bryden last week and 
were told she was not at home, though 
they both feel certain she was ; and then 
a few days after, if you please, she sent 
her cards by a maid-servant—did not 
even trouble to call herself. Is that 
the act of a lady, I ask you? No, 
indeed. I hear also that she wears 
tea-gowns in the evening smothered 
with lace; and, worse still, she has 
lovely flowers sent her, and once a 
week a hamper full of hot-house fruit, 
vegetables, &c. Now, what do you 
think of your fine lady?” 

I did not answer; I knew it was of 
no use, the old cats had settled it all; 
it would be useless my standing up in 
Mrs. Bryden’s defence. 

For a whole week nothing fresh 
happened. Nor did I meet Mrs. 
Bryden. I was glad of that, for I 
should have had no peace with my 
aunt if she heard of it, and of course 
she would have heard, for is not every- 
thing seen and talked about in Dingley ? 

Then came a disturbance perfectly 
volcanic in its effects, the cause of the 
eruption being Miss Smythe. I only 
learnt the story bit by bit, for was I not 
too young and innocent to be told such 
things ?— but such was the force of the 
eruption that the news flowed about 
like lava, and sputtered forth broadcast 
in showers of sparks. 

It appears that Miss Smythe was 
walking home one evening in _ the 
twilight through the lane in which 
Primrose Cottage stands; she was 
accompanied by a maid, for she thinks 
it highly improper for a young lady to 
walk about alone (she is fifty-five and 
as ugly as well, really ugly), when, 
on passing the Cottage, she heard the 
sound of voices, one being that of a 
man. She had to stop a moment to 
fasten her shoe which had become 
untied (so she says), when she heard 
Mrs. Bryden say, ‘‘ Well, Jack, I don’t 
know what to do, I don’t think I shall 
be able to stay here much longer, it is 
terribly dull when you are away ; could 
I not come somewhere near you, 
darling? You really cannot imagine 
what the natives of this place are like 
—they are simply impossible.” 
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through the 
hedge and see 
who was with 
Mrs. Bryden— 
it was the man 
who was stay- 
ing at the 
Cottage! Such 
a good-looking 
young fellow, 
too! He had his 
arm round her 
waist, and she 
was leaning her 
head on his 
shoulder ! 

Miss Smythe 
said she felt so 
shocked she 
could no longer 
stay in such a 
polluted atmos- 
phere, but the 
maid says that 
Mrs. Bryden 
and the gentle- 
man were walk- 
ing towards 
the gate, and 
that Miss 
Smythe and 
she would have 
been discovered 
if they had 
stayed any 
longer, so they 
had to creep 
away with bent 
backs to avoid 
being seen 
above the 
hedge. 

Well, that 
was the bulk 
of the story 
which I heard 
from all sorts 
of people and in 
all sorts of 
places, for Ding- 


ley was simply teeming with it for days 
and days. As to Aunt Pen, when she 
heard the scandal, she seemed to absorb 


MRS. 


Miss Smythe said, of course she was 
horrified, but felt it her duty to look 
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WOMAN.” 


























They_had_been seen_driving about together. : 
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it at every pore, and made me think of 
those sea-anemones which fold them- 


selves round 
their food and 
digest it in 
that way; I 
can’t help say- 
ing that she 
was delighted 
with the whole 
business. She 
and her bosom 
friends met re- 
peatedly and 
unrestrained ly 
to decide what 
ought to be 
done, but they 
had unwillingly 
to come to 
the conclusion 
that, as they 
could not turn 
Mrs. Bryden 
out of Dingley, 
they must wait 
the return of 
their well be- 
loved and much 
respected Rec- 
tor, who was 
away on a long 
holiday. 

When I say 
“well - beloved 
and much re- 
s pected Rec- 
tor,” I ought to 
have said their 
doated-on and 
toadied - up - to- 
the-skies Rec- 
tor; for was he 
not (besides 
being an  ex- 
ceedingly nice 
and truly good 
man), was he 
not a Lord, the 
Reverend Lord 
Sudleigh ? Is 
it to be won- 


dered at that all the Dingley ladies’ 
looked upon him as something beyond 
and above everybody and everything 
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else—a perfect and infallible guide 
and leader? It is not surprising there- 
fore that Aunt Pen and Company 
deeply regretted his absence at this 
momentous period of their existence. 

Pending his return, the community 
were kept fully alive by various 
scandalous episodes occurring at Prim- 
rose Cottage; sometimes we would 
hear that Mrs. Bryden and Lieutenant 
Dormer had been seen driving about in 
a dogcart to- 


vate the Dingleyites as much as all the 
other enormities of her conduct put 
together. 

Well, we did not know of the return 
of our Rector, until one day a most 
pleasant flutter was roused in all the 
visitable breasts of Dingley by the 
receipt of a card, as follows :— 

The Revrd. Lord George Sudleigh, 

At Home, 
Tuesday, the 2oth inst., 4 to 6 o’clock, 
The Manor 





gether, she 
handling the 
reins, or else 
that sounds 
of a banjo 
were heard 
issuing from 
the Cottage, 
that the 
piano was 
always going 
on Sundays 
(not hymns), 
&e.,* &c. 
When these 
iniquities 
were report- 
ed to Aunt 


would close 
her eyes and 
shudder; on 
these occa- 
sions I used 
to have an 
almost irre- 
sistible im- 
pulse to give 
her a’ good 
shaking and 
make her 
shudder in 
real earnest. 

I must say I used to feel very sorry 
for Mrs. Bryden during that time, for 
she must have noticed how people 
shunned her, drawing aside their skirts 
and holding their noses in the air when 
she passed; sometimes she would look 
surprised as if she could not understand 
intentional rudeness, and a little ghost 
of a smile would flicker round her lips 
—that smile seemed somehow to aggra- 





Can you tell me: who that woman is? 


House, 

Dingley. 

It was 
rather a 
short notice, 
but as no one 
even had a 
previous en- 
gagement at 
Dingley, we 
all accepted 
to a woman, 
to say no- 
thing of men, 
of whom in- 
deed we had 

. but a_ very 
limited 
number. 

The after- 
noon was de- 
lightfully 
fine and the 
grounds of 
the Manor 
House looked 
simply lovely 
in the 
quaintest of 
styles, for 
the garden 
was a sweet, 
old-fashioned 

one, with tall hollyhocks and slender 
lilies standing about in groups like 
Lords and Ladies, and a double 
flight of mossy stone steps lead up 
to the terrace on which the house 
stood. I always loved to be in that 
garden, but on that afternoon I wished 
I could get away from Aunt Pen, for 
where she was, there also were gathered 
the “‘cat company” as I called them, 
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MRS. BRYDEN. 


and on this occasion they all sat 
together in a row, first Miss Smythe, 
then Miss Meen, then Mrs. Starkie, 
then Aunt Pen, and then poor me, 
standing up at the end waiting for 
someone to come and take pity on my 
forlorn condition. 

I was not attending to their conver- 
sation, as I always found it to be of a 
very nippy character, but all at once I 
was aroused by Miss Smythe exclaiming 
to Aunt Penn, “‘ Miss Mitford! dear 
Miss Mitford! do look over there— 
there is actually that woman and that 
man. How in the name of goodness 
did they get in here ?—the brazen minx ! 
What a dreadful predicament for our 
dear Rector! What will he do, I 
wonder ?” 

The eyes of our party were by this 
time glued on to Mrs. Bryden, who was 
sauntering towards us looking most 
charming ina soft, white, clinging dress, 
which rippled over the grass as she 
walked. She was laughing and talking 
to the man at her side, who was none 
other than Mr. Dormer. 

As she came nearer she seemed to 
recognize me, for she gave me a little 
bow and a smile. This evidently was 
too much for my aunt, for she glared 
at Mrs. Bryden and then turned to me, 
and was beginning to vent her, wrath 
when she caught sight of our Rector, 
who was walking hastily by. Standing 
up and brandishing her open sun- 
shade, while every flower in her bonnet 
trembled with excitement, she cried 
out, “Lord Sudleigh! dear Lord 
Sudleigh !—one moment, please,” and, 
pointing her sunshade at Mrs. Bryden's 
retiring figure, she said, ‘‘ Will you, can 
you, tell me who that woman is and 
who that man is?” 
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“Yes,” chimed in Miss Smythe, 
echoed by the other catties, ‘yes, 
who are they, dear Lord Sudleigh ?”’ 

Our Rector stared at them, one 
after the other, with a look of blankest 
astonishment, and then, bursting into 
a loud laugh, said, “ That woman? 
Why, that is my sister, Lady Alice 
Bryden; and that man ?—well, he is 
her son, her only and well-beloved 
son, Lieutenant the Honourable John 
Dormer—fine fellow, isn’t he, for only 
nineteen ?—and, indeed, they are often 
taken for brother and sister. “‘ But I can 
quite understand your perplexity,” he 
added. ‘‘ The fact is, my sister came 
here for a thorough rest and quiet to 
recoup herself after a good deal of 
worry; her husband, Lord Bryden, 
has gone to Ceylon to look after 
some estates which a fraudulent man- 
ager nearly succeeded in ruining, and 
as my sister did not wish her many 
friends to disturb her quiet here, she 
adopted the “incognita” of ‘* Mrs.” 
Bryden. However, that small fiction 
must be given up now that I am back, 
for she will be a good deal hére, as she 
is my favourite sister.” 

It was really too funny to see the 
abject dismay and foolishness expressed 
on those listening faces, and as our 
Rector raised his hat ‘and walked away 
each pair of eyes turned slowly round 
and gazed at the other, but not one 
word was spoken. 

Aunt Pen left immediately—she was 
so cross all the remainder of, the day ; 
but I must say that since that memor- 
able afternoon she has not been nearly 
so bitter in her judgment of the ways 
and doings of her weak and erring 
fellow-creatures. 
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GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 

THE STORY OF OUR 
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THE simple, yet dignified, hymn which 
constitutes the National Anthem of 
Great Britain has never been rendered 
more lustily, more feelingly, or more 
often than during the past year. Nor has 
its repeated performance merely testified 
loyalty and devotion to the sovereign 
proclaimed ih song by each subject who 
lifts this noble prayer to Heaven; in 
times of national crisis, when war and 
death dominate our colonies and our 
soldiers are in danger, the sentiment 
and solicitation engendered in ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,” have a wider sphere; 
and we pray, not only for our Queen, 
but for our people and our land. 

Is there not food for reflection in 


the “universality” of this beautiful 


anthem? Not in these islands alone is 
our national hymn the recognized finale 
at every concert, entertainment, public 
dinner, meeting, and even drawing- 
room assembly, but in the far West, 
in Tasmania and Australia, in India, 
in Canada, and in South Africa—the 
same words, the same tune, the same 
dominant sympathy prevail. No other 
country in the world can even approach 
such a record—indeed, other countries 
have had to fall back on our ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen,” and with slight modifica- 
tions and variations the anthem has 
been adopted in Hanover, Brunswick, 
Prussia, Saxony, Sweden, and Russia. 

“God Save the King,” as it then was, 
was translated into German as far back 
as 1790, and was sung to the original 
air at a birthday celebration in honour 
of the king of Denmark; it was then a 
song in eight stanzas. An adaption 


from those words, made three years 
later by Dr. B. G. Schunacher, and 
beginning “‘ Heil dir im Siegerkranz” 
has ever since been used as the Prussian 
National Anthem. It called forth the 
spontaneous approval and admiration of 
Beethoven and Haydn, and moved the 
latter to compose the Austrian National 
Hymn, Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
which was first sung on the Emperor 
Franz’s birthday in 1797, the words 
being composed by Baron Zedlitz. 
And in Switzerland it is the air of the 
Federal Cantons’ ‘‘ Rupt du mien Vater- 
land,” and may often be heard as a 
voluntary in their churches. All these 
adaptations go to show that admiration 
for the simple-worded hymn is not con- 
fined to England. 

'.. Considering its world-wide popularity 
the facts seem almost incredible that 
the origin of the British National 
Anthem should be obscure, and that 
the authorship, both of the words and 
the music, should be in doubt. Yet 
such is the case. 

Before we look at some of the many 
theories as to the “true” history of 
the Anthem which have from time to 
time been brought forward, it is inter- 
esting to note, on the authority of 
Chappell, that the cry of ‘God save 
the King” may be traced back many 
centuries in the history of the world. 
The exclamations of “ God save the 
King!” and “ Long Live the Queen !” 
are discovered in the translations of the 
Old Testament, and frequently in the 
history of our own country. There 
were, for instance, verses invoking 
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the safety of Henry VIII. and his 
Queen Elizabeth of York, the first 
lines of which ran: 

God save King Henrie, wheresoever he be, 

And for Queen Elizabeth now pray we, 

And all her noble projeny. 


In State Papers issued under the 
authority of “‘ Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion” on the roth August, 1545, there 
isthe following entry: ‘“‘No. 11. The 
watch wourde 
in the night 
shall be thus, 

God Save 
King Henrye,’ 
the other 
shall answer, 
‘And long to 
reign over us 
-words 
which are 
strikingly 
identical 
with those 
prevailing at 
the present 
day. There 
was a ‘God 
save the 
King” for 
Edward VIL., 
commencing : 


King Edward, 
King Edward, 
God Save King 
Edward, 
King Edward 
VI. 
For James 
I. we have a 
“Song of 
Praise of 
Thanks giving 
to the God for 
the King’s 
Majesty’s Happy Reigne” ; reproduced 
in ‘*Notes and Queries” with the 
burthen :— 


’ 


God Save King James, and still pull downe 

All those that would annoy his crowne. 

Besides these examples, Chappell re- 
minds us that there was a “ Song or 
Psalm of Thanksgiving in remembrance 
of our great deliverance from the gun- 


The watch wourde in the night shall be thus: “God save King 
Henrye.” the other shall answer, “ And long to reign over us.” 
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powder treason, the Fifth of Novem- 
ber, 1605, in which the public prayer 
was : 

O Lord! we have continued cause 

Thy mercies to remember. 

It will thus be seen that the cry of 
“God save the Queen,” as a symbol 
or expression of loyalty, has been 
practically contemporaneous with the 
British Constitution ; and it is very pro- 
bable indeed 
that a good 
many tunes, 
other than 
that prevail- 
ing at the 
present day, 
attached 
themselves 
promiscuous- 
ly and un- 
officially to 
these words. 

In fact, 
when Queen 
Elizabeth 
visited Bris- 
tol, in 1613, 
we are told 
that the 
“bells most 
joyously did 
ring with 
musick’s 
sym phony. 
And still 
these words 
‘God Save 
our Queen’ 
re-echoed in 
the skie.” 
Also when 
James was 
banqueted at 
both Uni- 
versities, in 1614-5, a couplet was 
composed incident of the event, which 
ran: 


Oxford cried “God save the King,” and “ Bless 
him,” too, cried some, 

But Cambridge men, more learnedly, “ Behold 
the King doth come.” 


Charles was similarly honoured by 
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popular yerse set to music as, for 

instance, i 1641: 

Have you not seen men holloo forth this 
straine : 

“God save our King and the Lord Chamber- 
layne”? 

and also: 

Let Charles’ glorie through England ring, 
Let subjects say “ God save the King.” 
When Charles II. was crowned, 

the choir rendered the anthem 

“* Sadoc the priest and Nathan the 

prophet anointed Solomon the 

King, and all the 

people rejoiced and 

said ‘God Save the 

King.’” And Chappell 

tells that the favourite 

national songs for all 
the Stuarts 

from Charles I. 

downwards 

were “The 

King shall en- 

joy his own 

again” and 

** Viv: le Roy.” 

Moreover, 

**God save the 

King”. was 

sung to the 

tune of “ Vive 
le Roy’’ on the 
restoration of 

Charles IL., 

the chorus 

going : 

Come, let us sing, 
boys, “ God save 
the King,” boys, 

Drink a good_ 
health and sing 
Vive le Roy. 
Some of the o 

theories ad- 

duced for the 
origin aud authorship of ‘“‘God Save 
the Queen ” make very interesting read- 
ing, butespace will not permit of any 
lengthy survey of these highly in- 
genious and unaccountably diverse 
surmises. The Rev. John Julian, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Hymn- 
ology,” asserts that it seems more pro- 
bable that the hymn was really produced 





Dr. John Bull playing “God save the King,” in 1607. 


in 1688; that the composer may have 
been acquainted with Dr. John Bull's 
*‘ ayre ’’—which was supposed to be the 
original of ‘‘God Save the Queen,” 
and to have been performed by him on 
the organ at the Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, July 16th, 1607—and founded his 
melody upon it; that some copies of 
the anthem were current among the 
Jacobites, and 
that one imitation 
of it, at least, was 
made by them in 
English before the 
end of the seven- 
teenth century ; 
that the anthem 
then became 
known to Dr. 
Carey (the 
other most 
prominent 
claimant for 
authorship) 
about 1740, 
when he trans- 
lated it, (mak- 
ing some use, 
however, of the 
old adapta- 
tion), and that 
he sang it in 
public, but 
never claimed 
it as an or- 
iginal composi- 
tion. Copies 
then fell into 
other hands, 
and almost im- 
mediately 
i afterwards, 
ae! f through its 
performance at 
the theatres, 
“God Save 
the Queen” attained the popularity 
which it has maintained to the pre- 
sent day. That is what Mr. Julian 
believes. 

There can be no doubt, it seems, 
that an air very much like that of ‘‘ God 
save the King” appeared in a manu- 
script of Dr. Bull’s composition, dated 
1619, but there is absolutely no evidence 
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Henry Carey sings “God Save the King” at the Cornhill Tavern. 


to connect the words with that period. 
Several authorities agree, however, 
that the anthem was first printed in 
the Harmonica Anglicana of 1742, with- 
out name of author or composer, and 
differing very slightly from the present 
version. 

Dr. John Bull, it may be mentioned, 
was music master to Elizabeth, Abbess 
of Hervaden. He was born in 1563, 
and after being at Hereford Cathedral 
became, in 1586, Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, of which he was after- 
wards organist. He instructed Prince 
Henry in music ; but, quitting England 
in 1613 without leave from his employer, 
he became organist at Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Antwerp, and was also in 
the service of the Archduke of Austria. 
Bull was a voluminous composer, and 
he attained extraordinary celebrity. 
According to Busby, “ In his composi- 
tion he surmounted old and invented 
new difficulties, and disdaining to be 
embarrassed, aimed, in the province 
of polyphonic fabrication, at a species 
of omnipotence.” 


The other principal claimant to the 
authorship, Henry Carey, was likewise 
a prolific song-writer, while he was 
also a leading burlesque and dramatic 


author. He was believed to have 
‘been the illegitimate son of George 
Savile, Marquis of Halifax, but the 
date of his birth is obscure, though 
his first volume of poems was pub- 
lished in 1713, when he was very 
young. His best-known poem is, per- 
haps, “‘ Sally in our Alley.” 

From a story which is narrated by 
one historian, there would evidently 
appear to be some ground for Carey’s 
claim. About the year 1795, when a 
pension of {200 a year had been 
granted to Charles Dibdin on account 
of the good influence his naval songs 
was reported to have had over British 
seamen, George Savile Carey, the song- 
writer’s son, went down to Windsor 
Castle, obviously hoping, in the strength 
of his father’s fame, for similar reward. 
Carey fils relates how that he was ad- 
vised on this occasion to beg the assist- 
ance of a gentleman residing in the 
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purlieus of Windsor Castle, whom he 
asked to explain the matter to the 
Sovereign, ‘thinking that some little 
compliment might be bestowed on 
the offspring of one who had done the 
State some service.” 

But he was met with the answer: 
“Sir, I do not see, because your 
father was the author of ‘God Save the 


King’ that the king is under any 
obligation 
to his 
_ a 
is note- 
worthy 
that G. S. 
Carey 
could not 


bring for- 
ward from 
his own 
personal 
knowledge 
any sup- 
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Scotsmen are wont to claim the pro- 
prietorship of a good many national in- 
stitutions, and perhaps it is not very sur- 
prising that they should claim the 
origin of the British National Anthem, 
though their method of argument is 
scarcely conclusive. It appears that 


an old Christmas carol, entitled ‘‘ Re- 
member, O thou man,” which was the 
** County 


Pastimes’”’ in 
** Melisin- 
ation; 
Musical 
Phansies 
fitting the 
Court, 
Citie, and 
Country 
H u m- 
ae re,” 
bears in 
several of 
its phases 
a_similar- 


last of the 


port to his ity to 
father’s "“G od 
claim for Save the 
author- K in g.” 
ship. Curious is 
There is the open- 
yet one ing of the 
other incli- carol :— 
dent con- *“ Remember 
nected Man, re- 
7 1.4248 member 
Carey and __ Man, 
‘sc G O d That I thy 
re " soull from 
Save t . Sathan 
King;’ wan 
and it is And have 
asserted done for 
Sataties at thee what 
y. I can 
thenticat- Thou art full 
edly that Outside Buckingham Palace. deir to 
on the oc- me. 


casion therein mentioned the former 
sung the hymn for the first time. 
That was in 1740. 

Carey was dining at a tavern in 
Cornhill at a meeting convened to 
celebrate Admiral Vernon’s capture 
of Portobello; and Townsend states 
emphatically that Carey got up and 
sang a new song, “‘God Save the 
King.” 


It was taught in a music school at 
Aberdeen and copied into - Fortes’ 
Cantus, which was sold many years ago 
for about £10 at a public auction, evi- 
dently this price being paid because 
of its reputation for containing the 
original of “‘God Save the King.” So 
much for the Scotch contention. 

As to the resemblance of the present 
hymn to other classical verses, it may 
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GOD SAVE 
be further added that a likeness has 
been noticed to one of Purcells’ sonatas ; 
Handel’sname has also been mentioned ; 
while others have ascribed its origin to 
an anthem or hymn sung in the pri- 
vate chapel of James II. on the occa- 
sion of the apprehended invasion of 
England by the Prince of Orange. 

It seems pretty evident that the hymn 
was not sung on a public occasion 
before 1740. It appeared in print for 
the first time in the Harmonica Angli- 
cana, published about 1742. The air 
differs very slightly from the modern 
version. The two stanzas ran 

God save our Lord the King, 
Long live our noble King, 

God save the King! 

Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the King. 

O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall. 
Confound their politicks, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes we fix, 

O save us All. 


THE 


QUEEN. 
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These, then, were the words which 
first came into popular vogue, and they 
very soon became a recognized feature 
at some of the principal theatres. In 
the year 1745, and during the rebellion, 
“God save the King” was sung re- 
peatedly at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, Dr. Hone harmonizing it for 
the former, and his pupil, Burney, for 
the latter. The audience at the Theatre 
Royal were agreeably surprised, it is 
recorded, by the gentlemen belonging to 
the house performing the anthem of 
*“* God save our noble King,” and, appar- 
ently, were much gratified, for the hymn 
was loudly encored. The words then 
used were, however, a little different, 
and began— 

God bless our noble King, 

God save great George our King, 

God save the King. 

Since then the anthem leapt spontane- 
ously into popularity. The setting of 
the present-day hymn is so familiar it 
needs no introduction, or even repro- 
duction. Suffice it to say that it is 
ineffaceable as our National Hymn. 


Chelsea Veterans salute with “God Save the Quean,” when good news arrivas from the front, 



































“WELL, Tringanham, you've certainly 
done it this time,” I remarked, bitterly, 


‘“‘and, by your delightful carelessness, 
have certainly made me appear the 
most foolish and heartless of men.” 

“Awfully sorry, Trevor, my fault 
entirely, I admit,” answered Tringan- 
ham, good humouredly, “ I — r 

“Your fault! Good Lord, I should 
think it was,” I retorted, angrily. “You 
couldn’t have succeeded better if you 
had schemed for months.”’ 

“Fire away. Pile it on, my boy,” 
said Tringanham, good humouredly, 
*pulling hard at his pipe. ‘* When 
you’ve cooled down a bit, then we can 
talk things over sensibly.”’ 

Having thus apostrophized his friend, 
Tringanham buried himself in “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” and from the loud bursts 
of laughter in which he frequently in- 
dulged, evidently found them intensely 
amusing. To say that his complete 
indifference to my grievance jarred on 
me would be putting it mildly. I 
positively hated him for the time. I 
was the most miserable of men. Sweet 
Molly Bransome, my affianced wife, 
had allowed that little demon, pride, to 
usurp love, and had written me to ‘say 


that our engagement must cease. It 
was all owing to the carelessness of 
Tringanham. Here are the facts of 
the case: 

Tringanham and I were renting a 
smali cottage at Cromer, and were 
putting in a few weeks’ idleness after 
hard work in town. I had been en- 
gaged to Molly three months. She 
and her mother had run down to 
Cromer for a fortnight, so that we 
might be together. I had arranged to 
take Molly a drive ona certain after- 
noon, telling her I would call.for her 
at the hotel. I left the cottage early 
in the morning for a long walk, not 
returning till two o’clock. The servant 
informed me that in my absence Miss 
Bransome had sent a note requiring an 
answer, and not receiving one, had 
come to the cottage herself, had waited 
a little for my return, and had then 
gone away. I hunted high and low for 
the note, but could not find it. There 
was a scrawl written on the back of an 
envelope from Tringanham. It read: 

*“Gone out with Vi; don’t wait 
dinner. J.T.” 

I was rather puzzled. On making 
inquiries at the hotel, I was told that 
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Miss Bransome was suffering from a 
bad headache, and could not see me. 
I don’t know how I got through the 
afternoon. I had a vague’ idea that 
something had gone atwist, and that 
complications would inevitably ensue. 
I prowled about the town, the cliffs, the 
beach, and just as I was contemplating 
the easiest method of 
suicide — ! had resolved 
on one ounce of prussic 
acid, as it was sure 
someone slapped me 
heartily on the back, 
and a merry voice ex- 
claimed : 

“ Hallo, Trevor, you 
look as though you bore 
countless sorrows. The 
lady hasn’t deserted 
you, has she!” 

And I turned 
and faced Trin- 
ganham. 

“ Thought 
you were out 
with Molly,” 
he rattled on. 

“You don’t 
look like an en- 
gaged man, all 
smiles and good 
fellowship, but 
rather resemble 
the stage villain 
who is contem- 
plating murder- 
ing all who are 
in his way,” 
and he imitated 
Irving in 
* Richard III.” 

“For heaven’s 
sake, man, 
allow me,” I 
began. 

“Yes, I will allow you to congratu- 
late me, for I am engaged to Vi, the 
sweetest girl in the world,” he con- 
cluded, and held out his hand. 

Vi was a distant connection 
Molly’s. 

_I grasped his hand warmly, wished 
him every possible happiness, and hoped 
he would never feel as I felt then. He 
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looked puzzled, aswell he might. On 
walking to the Cottage, I told him the 
whole thing. 

On reaching home, the servant 
handed me a note. The handwriting 
was Molly's. I tore open the envelope. 


A glance at the first line made my heart 
leap into my mouth. 


The note ran :— 


“Fire away! Pile it on, my boy!” 


“Dear Mr. Trevor (ye gods! Mr. Trevor !) 


Since you preferred to go out with that 
LADY (“lady ” was underlined some half-dozen 
times), whom you call Vi, which I presume is 
short for Violet (Presume !), instead of keeping 
your appointment with me, it would be better, 
perhaps, for you to solely consign yourself to 
her care. Completely disregarding my mother’s 
invitation to dinner, you calmly write a scrawl 
to the effect that we were not to wait dinner for 
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you. Allow me to say that nothing was further 
from our intention. 

I am compelled to tell you that our engage- 
ment must cease. (Here there was a watery 
blot —suspiciously like a tear.) I will return 
the ring if you like. (If I liked!!) 

From your broken-hearted 
MOLLY.” 


I was so completely bewildered and 
mentally crushed, that I sat staring 
straight before me, like a 
demented pig, as Tring- 
anham afterwards termed 
it. 

“‘ What on earth’s the 
matter, Trevor ?” cried 
out Tringanham, sud- 
denly, making me 
start. 

“Oh! nothing 
at all, nothing,” 
I reassured him. 

“Ifany 
man’s count- 
enance gave 
utterance to 
a deliberate 
lie, yours 
does, my 
boy,” said 
Tringan ham, 
consolingly. 
“One does 
notturn as 
white as my 
aunt’s china 
tea set, nor 
does one’s 
heart thump 
like a sledge 
hammer, for 
nothing.” 

“It’s all 
up, Tringan- 
ham! Re- 
jected!” I 
answered absently. 

“What? Your novel?” 

** Novels go to——” 

“To publishers,” put in Tringanham 
quickly, fearing lest I should consign 
them elsewhere. 

There was an awkward pause. 

“Come, Trevor, confide,” said 
Tringanham, kindly. 

“You had better read this,” I jerked 
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A @iance at the first line made my heart leap into my mouth. 
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out desperately, handing him Molly’s 
note. 

I watched him intently as he read. 
His look of bewildered perplexity 
gradually changed to one of compre- 
hension, and a gleam of dawning 
intelligence suddenly crossed his face. 
On reading it through a second time 
he smiled—yes, he actually smiled! 

When he handed the note 

back to me, he was con- 
vulsed with 
laughter, and 
sank into a 
chair, whence 
came such 
strange gur- 
glings and 
interior rum- 
glings, that | 
feared an epil- 
eptic fit. 

“Too funny 
for — for — a 
—anything,” 
he gasped at 
length. ‘ Oh! 


my eye!” 
And he 
burst into 


another fit 
of uncontroll- 
able laughter. 

“TI fail to 
see where the 
humour lies,” 
I broke out, 
angrily. “If 
you've any 
sense of de- 
cency left in 
you, kindly 
explain the 
cause of your 
merriment.” 

“The note!” 
he gasped, but could get no further, 
again being seized with violent con- 
vulsions. 

“Yes, the note—what about it?” I 
cried out in desperation. 

** Will explain all,” he said, pulling 
himself together. ‘ When Molly sent 
the note, I was out,” he began. ‘On 
my return, I rantothe sitting-room to 
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get my pipe, and to light it, snatched up 
the first piece of paper that caught my 
eye, which I suppose was Molly’s note. 
Then I scrawled that message to you 
on the back of the envelope, and went 
out to meet Vi. Molly, as the servant 
told you, called herself, and, seeing 
nothing of her message, concluded it 
had been read. On catching site of 
my note, she immediately thought it 
was your answer to her invitation, as, 
unfortunately, our initials are the same, 
Trevor. She was naturally piqued, 
and—and went away huffed,” con- 
cluded Tringanham. 

I sat staring blankly at Tringanham, 
at his frank confession of his unpardon- 
able blunder, and was forced to admit 
that his argument would have been 
quite sufficient to account for Molly’s 
chagrin. 

“Well, of all the careless idiots,” I 
said at length, “‘ you cap the lot, 
Tringanham. A nice mess you've got 
me into. The best thing you can do 
is to get me out of it as quickly as you 
got me into it. It won’t be easy either. 
It is the most simple thing to get into 
a quagmire, but a very different thing 
to be extracted.” 

‘“‘T am awfully sorry, old man,” said 
Tringanham, with all sincerity, ‘‘ and I 
admit it was gross carelessness on my 
side. I'll square it up with the mother.” 

“‘ Quite hopeless,” I argued, putting 
my oar in. ‘Seeing her daughter's 
pride wounded, she will be proof against 
all arguments. Besides, they are going 
away to-morrow,” I concluded, in hope- 
less despair. 

“ Wheugh ! rather a bad job,” mut- 
tered Tringanham. 

“It is, to say the least of it,” I 
reciprocated. 

Then I am afraid I lost control over 
myself, and after letting fly at Tr.ngan- 
ham for all I was worth, stalked out of 
the room, banging the door behind me 
as afinal shot. I went to bed, and did 
not see Tringanham till next morning, 
when I found him in an excellent frame 
of mind—in great contrast to myself. 
As I said before, bidding me cool down, 
he buried himself in “ Pickwick Papers,” 
and vastly enjoyed the same. 
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After making a great business of un- 
folding, folding, reading, and re-reading 
Molly’s letter, and finally enveloping 
myself in clouds of smoke, I settled 
down to a stolid silence. At length 
Tringanham shut up the book, came 
up to me, and laying his hand on my 
arm, said kindly : 

“ Trevor, my boy, I’ve got a plan.” 

“So have I—heaps of them,” I 
answered, gloomily. 

‘**T think mine will succeed,” he went 
on. ‘“‘ Have Molly and her mother 
left ?”’ he inquired. 

““Yes—early this morning. 
been to the hotel and inquired.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Tringanham, 
delightedly. ‘‘ Where have they gone?” 

** Home.” 

“Splendid, my boy. Now listen. 
You know my uncle, Tony MacAlister, 
in Scotland ? ” 

I nodded. 

“Well, he has taken a great fancy 
to Molly, whom he met in town last 
season, and he likes you, 1 know. I 
am going to write him to give you and 
Molly invitations to stay at his place ; 
awfully devoted couple, can’t bear to 
be separated, and all that sort of thing, 
you know.” 

I began to be interested. 

** Molly shall not know you are going, 
and, as she likes Uncle Tony, too, will 
doubtless accept. Of course, you are 
bound to be thrown a good deal to- 
gether, and you can explain all, make 
it up, love and kisses, young and fool- 
ish, the course of true love, Ac., 
marriage bells, and there you are.” 

I laughed outright. ‘ Tringanham, 
my boy, your hand.” I cried out. 
‘* Splendid plan—bound to succeed.” 

“ Hope so, I am sure, Trevor. Re- 
member, though, that Molly’s pride has 
been wounded, and it will require very 
careful manceuvering on your part to 
bring her round. It will be a case of 
Pride v. Cupid.” 

‘‘ Molly loves you very much, Trevor, 
I believe,” ventured Tringanham, after 
a pause. 

“‘ Well, yes, I think I may say that 
she loves me very much indeed.” 

‘Then Cupid will win. The little 
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“Trevor, my boy, I’ve got a plan.” 


god usually conquers. Here’s luck to 


the little fellow, anyway,” cried 
Tringanhan, filling two glasses. 
We toasted him enthusiastically 


there and then. 

It did not take Tringanham long to 
negotiate an arrangement with his 
Uncle Tony, who requested that I and 
Molly should arrive at his house the 
same day. Molly had graciously ac- 
cepted, and he took it for granted that 
I would come, too. I replied in the 
affirmative. He expressed himself 
highly pleased at being the ‘means of 
bringing two young people}together, 
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and mentioned what a delightful sur 
prise it would be for Molly, who had no 
idea whom she was going 
to meet. I had some 
misgivings on the “ de- 
lightful surprise,” and 
inwardly hoped our 
dear old host would not 

find himself in a most 

embarrassing situ a- 

tion. I hinted as 

much to Tringanham, 
who only Jaughed, 
and forbade me 
putting any more 
obstacles in the 
way, as there were 
already quite enough. 

A few days later I 
found myself comfort- 
ably installed in a first- 
class compartment at 
King’s Cross, with 
Tringanham’s hearty 
good wishes ringing in 
my ears, but inwardly 
smiling at his earnest 
entreaties ‘* not to plunge too 

desperately at first.” The 
doors were banging, porters were 
hurrying to and fro, and just 
as the guard blew his whistle, 
my carriage door was hastily 
flung open, and a fat, grinning 
porter unceremoniously bundled 
in a small dog and a perfect little 
creation of Worth’s. The train 
was on the move, and my com- 
panion was vainly striving to 

place a bundle of rugs on the rack. 

** Allow me,” I said, stepping forward. 

‘Oh, thanks, don’t trouble,” she re- 
plied, turning towards me, and then I 
felt as if I had been shot. 

** Molly!” was all I could say. 

“* How—how dare you call me by 
that name, Mr. Trevor?” she gasped, 
defiantly, turning very white. 

** But—but Molly,” I persisted, ‘‘ you 
haven’t heard the explanation.” 

“Pray spare yourself the trouble, Mr. 
Trevor. I wish for no explanation,” 
and she jerked herself down into her 
corner seat, devoting herself assiduously 
to that little beast of a dog. 
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“So that’s how the land lies, is it ?” 
| argued with myself. “ Very well, my 
fine young lady, we shall see, and I 
buried myself in a newspaper. Any 
woman prefers being attacked to being 
ignored. I fully resolved that I would 
take absolutely no notice of Molly what- 


ever. 


I read steadily for a good hour, 
and then lit a cigar, and puffed away in 
silent contentment for some consider- 


able time. Presently Molly opened the 
window, taking far longer than was 
necessary, thinking that I would ‘render 
her assistance. I didn’t move. Then 
that little beast of an animal began) to 


v. 
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sneeze and cough, and I heard Molly 
pour into its ears many words of con- 
dolence about the nasty smoke. I 
puffed away harder than ever. 

“‘T have a strong objection to smok- 
ing,” said Molly, at last. (She seemed 
to have liked my cigarettes at Cromer.) 


Then you shouldn't 
get into a smoking 
carriage.” 


**Do you know, I am very fond of it,’ 
I replied, looking her full in the face 
and smiling; “besides, this is a parti- 
cularly good cigar.” 

“Sir, you are extremely rude,” she 
stammered. ‘I request that you throw 
that nasty thing out of the window, 
It’s making me feel quite sick.” 
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“Then you shouldn’t get into a 
smoking carriage,” I said, trium- 
phantly. 

Poor little Mollv! She had not 
expected that. She was beaten and 
mortified. I believe she was on the 
point of crying, but she gulped down 
the tears and hugged thedog. I knew 
perfectly well that she liked smoke, or 
would certainly have ceased. Presently, 
Molly was seized with a violent fit of 
coughing—forced, I could tell. 

“Unless you put out that cigar,” 
she gasped, “‘I’ll pull the alarm bell, 
stop the train, and tell the guard you 
have behaved in a familiar way, and all 
—all sorts of things,” she stammered. 

“Now, Miss Bransome,” I said, in 
as firm a tone as I could command, 
and knowing perfectly well that she 
had no intention of doing such a thing, 
“without any witnesses, I have suffi- 
cient proof to give a very different 
version to your tale. You observe that 
on my cigar is an ash of at least an 
inch and an half in length.” 

She smiled contemovtuously. 


“The slightest movement on my 
part would be sufficient to knock the 
ash off. When the guard appeared 
and saw my cigar in the condition it is 
now, he would be quite satisfied that I 
had not moved, and would laugh at 


your tale. If you brought in the smok- 
ing business he would be powerless to 
act, as this is a smoking carriage. 
Now, pull the alarm as hard as you can. 
Never mind if you break the cord. Ring 
the train down if you like, only you'll 
have to pay the costs.” 

This so completely flabbergasted 
poor little Molly, who took in my 
almost impregnable position, and was 
so surprised that I’m sure she never 
thought of flicking the ash off herself. 
Poor little girl, she looked so woe- 
begone and miserable that I was al- 
most tempted to take her in my arms 
there and then. But no, I determined 
to let the little comedy run on and 
completely subdue her. 

The train was slowing down, and I 
saw Molly’s face brighten up. _ I 
laughed inwardly, for I knew her game. 
I had yet another card to play, which 
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would certainly justify me in crying 
‘“* Trumps.” 

When we drew up at the station, the 
carriage door being locked, compelled 
me to lower the window. No sooner 
had I done so than Molly cried out 
** Porter, porter,” but those gentlemen, 
being busy, heard her not. ‘“‘ Guard,”’ 
she cried, suddenly, seeing that worthy 
pass. He came quickly enough. 

‘** This gentleman has been annoying 
me by smoking,” she began. 

“Very. sorry, mum,” he replied, 
**but I can’t do nothink; it’s'a smok- 
ing carriage,” and he grinned at me. 

“Then I shall change carriages,” she 
gasped. 

‘“No time, mum, very sorry,” he 
said, consulting his watch. 

And, putting his whistle to his mouth, 
was about to start the train, when I 
interposed. 

“Hold on, guard,” I cried, and, 
before Molly had realized what had 
happened, I had seizedthe dog. ‘‘ This 
dog’s been a nuisance to me all the 
journey; look after him in the van,” 
and I handed the fluffy little bundle to 
the guard, 

“Oh! oh!” said Molly, exasperated) 
“how can you?” 

“If he’s really been a nuisance, miss, 
I must take charge of him.” 

‘But he’s been so good, and hasn't 
stirred,” beseeched Molly, tearfully. 

“‘T have a strong objection to dogs. 
Either I leave the carriage or the dog.” 

“Very sorry, miss, but the dog’ll 
have to come along wi’ me.” 

““Take care of the little brat,” I 
whispered, and slipped half a crown 
into his hand. 

The guard grinned, blew his whistle, 
and we were off. 

Paying no regard whatever to Molly, 
I again settled down to a good read, 
but did not smoke. What Molly’s 
feelings must have been as regards my- 
self I must leave to be inferred. She 
had been both ignored and attacked, 
and had been utterly vanquished. But 
I warrant that I was every whit as 
miserable as she, and as often as I stole 
a glance at her dear little face, as often 
did I repent of my somewhat extreme 





measures. The rest of 
the journey seemed like a 
century of time. 
When the train drew 
up at our station Mr. Mac- 
Alister was on the plat- 
form, and gave us a hearty 
welcome, expressing his 
pleasure at our being so 
fortunate as to travel in 
the same carriage, and 
wound up by saying to 
Molly that he didn’t think 
she had expected to find 
me his guest also. He hoped 
our visit would be a most 
pleasant one, and as long 
as we cared to make it. 
The dear old gentleman was 
so genuinely sincere and 
hearty that Molly could but 
echo all his kind wishes. 
I found an excuse to 
leave them together for a 
few minutes in looking after 
the dog and the luggage. 
Molly hailed the arrival of 
her pet with evident joy, 
but, as she took it from 
me, flashed such a look of 
scorn on me that could not 
have been lost to our host. 
Our drive to the house 
was singularly unpleasant, 
as Molly totally ignored my 
presence as she gaily 
chatted to our host, who, I 
am sure, was painfully con- 
scious that there was some- 
thing atwist. At dinner it was still more 
embarrassing, for Molly paid no regard 
whatever to me, treating with complete 
indifference my attempts at conversa- 
tion with her. Every time I made a 
remark to her it was the immediate 
signal for her to address our host and 
entirely monopolize him. When we 
went to the drawing-room our host 
made an excuse, and left us together. 
His footsteps had scarcely died away 
when Molly rose and made as if she 
were going. 
I went to the door, locked it, put the 
key in my pocket, and turning round, 
said, ‘‘ Molly, before this nonsense goes 





I went to the door and locked it. 


any further, I must demand that you 


”” 


give me a hearing. 

“Your conduct in the train would 
alone justify my pursuing the course I 
have already taken, Mr. Trevor. I 
consider your behaviour quite unpar- 
donable. Now open the door, please.” 

“Not before you hear me,” I said, 
firmly. 

She was standing by a small table 
on which a handsome lamp stood. She 
looked very sweet in her dainty evening 
frock, trimmed with some pretty flimsy 
stuff, and her eyes were very bright as 
she turned towards me and said, very 
quietly : 
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‘Open the door immediately.” 

How it happened I don’t quite know 
I saw her take a hasty step forward 
and in a moment the lamp had fallen, 
and she was enveloped in flames. 

“ Keep still! ” I shouted, as I rushed 
forward. 

I snatched up a great fur hearthrug 
and rolled her in it. So quickly did I 
succeed in extinguishing the fire that it 
was all over before Molly had quite 
realized what had happened. My 
hands were burnt rather badly, and 
Molly bore considerable evidence of 
having been a victim. 

“Are you hurt?” 
anxiously. 

She didn’t answer, but looked very 
scared and white. 

“ Molly,” I said again. 

She bent forward, took my hands 


I asked her, 
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ever so tenderly between her own and 
burst into tears. 


“My dear little girl,” I said to her, 
half an hour later, when all had been 
explained and forgiven, “I think you 
will admit that it was a case of pride—” 


“Versus Cupid,” smiled Molly, 
looking up at me. 
* And—” 


** And Cupid has won,” she whispered 
very softly, with her face very close 
to mine. 

Well, there was only one thing Cupid 
could possibly have done. He went 


away triumphant, and I would have 
defied him to have shot one of his 
arrows between Molly’s lips and mine. 

Oh, by the way, Tringanham wasmy 
best man. 
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THE §&.s. d. 
OF XMAS. 


By HarRoLpD MACFARLANE. 





how many cubic feet of base 
metal are encased in the golden 
shell. The coin, however, is com- 
posed of gold as pure as the new- 
est sovereign leaving the Mint— 
but as our friend is obviously 
becoming dubious with regard to 
the accuracy of our calculations, 

we had, perhaps, better put the 
Xmas costs the United Kingdom a sum which if taken in sovereigns would figures before him without 
provide sufficient to permit of a gold coin 12 feet high being fashioned, further delay, and thereby allay 


which would be 2 feet 5 inches thick (see top left hand corner of . ee 
diagram) his suspicions. 














Tue gentleman who is regarding the 

huge gold coin in figure 1, which is 

twelve feet high and about five times as 

thick as this page is wide, must be 

filled with a certain amount of awe 

when he realizes that it 

represents the sum which 

John Bull is called upon to 

pay nowadays for the enjoy- 

ment he derives from the 

good old festival, for a rapid 

calculation on his part will 

elicit the fact that the golden 

disc contains some 276 cubic 

feet of the precious metal, 

which is worth not less 

than seventeen and a quarter 

million pounds—an amount 

that is two million pounds 

more than is necessary to 

pay the interest on the na- 

tion’s Funded Debt, and 

sufficient to run the British Navy for Jf IT 
eight months in the year. At this point Gy 
of his cogitations he would doubtless An 
tap the coin with his stick, with the —-. 

view of discovering whether by any One considerable item of expense is the plum pudding of which 
chance it is hollow, and, on satisfying sufficient is made in the United Kingdom to form a disc as high as 
himself that it is perfectly solid, wonder “* °™™ ——-— 
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In 1895, according to the figures set 
forth in Professor Mulhall’s monumental 
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“Dictionary of 
Statistics,’’ with a 
population of 39 
millions the earn- 
ings of the United 
Kingdom amount- 
ed in the year to 
£1,421,000,000, 
or, taking the year 
to consist of 300 
working days, 
rather over 
£4,700,000 per 
diem. Now, the 
Christmas festival 
varies in length 
according to the 
inclination and 
means of the in- 
dividual, but on 
an average it may 
be taken to last 
two days and a 
half (Christmas 
Day, Boxing Day, 
and half a day 
either before or 
after the festival), 
and the problem 
we are called upon 
to answer is: If 
the income of the 
nation has in- 
creased in propor- 
tion to the in- 
crease of poprla- 
tion (which is 
close upon 
41,000,000), what 
sum will represent 
the loss of time 
(two days and a 
half) occasioned 
by the Christmas 
Festivities ? And 
the answer, 
£1 2,440,000, 


Pig. 3. 
The National Plum Pudding 
consists of a sufficient num- 
ber of items to form a 
continuous chain that would 
extend from London to 
Lancaster. 


forms by far the largest item on the 
debit side of the account, which is made 


up by the inclusion of two 
other items, 7.e., on account 
of extra food, drink, and 
extraordinary out-of-pocket 
expenses, amounting to 
£2,799,000, whilst presents, 
railway fares, and etceteras 
account for a further 
£2,011,000, which gives a 
total of £17,250,000. 
With regard to the two 
last items, which, in the 
absence of any official 
data, are purely hypo- 
thetical, our figures are 
arrived at by the following 
process of reasoning: In 
the United Kingdom it has 
been found by experience 
that the wage-earner 
spends 45 per cent. of his 
income on food, and as we 
have already shown the 
nation’s income 
for two and a half 
days amounts to 
£12,440,000, a 
very simple cal- 
culation proves 
that the sum that 
would under 
ordinary circum- 
stances be spent 
on the inner man 
would amount to 
£5,598,000, which 
would be increased 
owing to the fest- 
ive character of 
the season by 


Pig. 4. 
Another item of the national 
= is 142,200 gallons of 
ik: to contain which in 
one vessel we should require 
a can 803 feet 
high and six feet 
in diameter from 
the summit of 
which a good 
view of London 
could be ob- 
tained. How 
the milk - can 
compares in 
height with the 
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Fig. 6. 


We show here a portion torn off the National Xmas Card, and ? re > 
compare its height with that of the statue of Liberty in New ly Ss I over the 
York harbour (308 feet). Behind the card the roof of the perhaps kingdom. 

more familiar Westminster Clock Tower can be discerned whilst I - d 
the proportions’ of Eddystone Lighthouse are outlined on the mn our secon 
pedestal of the Statue. Having the above height the National iag 1e ave 
Xmas Card would be over four miles long, and would extend from diagram we hav e 
Kensington Palace to St. Paul's as the map forming the back- amalgamated the 


ground shows, 


about half as much again, 1t.¢., 
£2,799,000 mentioned as our second 


item of expense. 
With regard to 
our third item, 
we allowed for 
the sake of round numbers rather 
less than a shilling a head, a sum 
which cannot be said to err on 
the side of exaggeration. 

One of the great features of the 
British Christmas is undoubtedly 
the plum pudding, the cost of 
which, included in our second 
item, amounts at fivepence per 
pound to £444,375, a sum which, 








ae if taken in 
-i .-— \if; |] sovereigns 
cmon & « | and these 
ae = were 
la XR —4 ba melted 
a» ff x ' down, 
Jai Wo. rt. - could be 
a J fashioned 
into a 


golden pudding of the typical or can- 
non ball“shape, in height rather three 
times the length of a page of this 
magazine. It might be imagined that 
the British plum pudding would con- 
sist of 8,000,000 separate items in 
view of the fact that there are about 
that number of inhabited houses in the 
United Kingdom, but taking everything 
into consideration, especially the fact 
that the price of the ingredients has 
advanced universally in the course of 
the year, it is probable that net more 
than 62 per cent. of British homes will 
boast of a pudding even allowing that 
all the specimens made in private 
houses and reserved for future occa- 
sions, and those manufactured by the 
ton — Messrs. Buzzard, for instance, 
sent out 84,000 puddings averaging 
7lb. each last year—by the great 
pudding-making 

firms were dis- 

tributed impartial- =) 


= 














various items of 
the the national plum 
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One of the concomitants of the pudding is the harmless necessary lump 

of sugar, of which there are enough cubic feet to permit of fifty-eight 

“dummy” 100-ton guns each the size of the pop-gun depicted (the artillery 

man is six feet high) to be fashioned out of it, or—see subsidiary diagram— 

one Imp 14 feetrin diameter as high as Nelson's Monument in Trafalgar 
Square. 
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pudding, which are represented in the 
third illustration, extending from Lan- 
caster to London in an unbroken line, 
into one huge disc, having an area equal 
to that enclosed by the outer rim of the 
Great Wheel, t.c., over one and a half 
acres, which standing three hundred feet 
high, is over five and a half feet thick. 
If we make the national pudding to take 





gredients of the national delicacy, the 
recipe for which on a wholesale scale 
would include, among other directions, 
the following advice :—*‘ Take a solid 
cube of sugar, measuring 30 feet in 
each dimension; add 142,200 gallons 
of milk—stir gently.” 

The mince pie, as can be gauged 
from our eighth diagram, bulks largely 


upon it- upon John 
self the Bull’s 
conven- Christmas 
tional dinner- 
shape of table, but 
its race, this is 
it would chiefly be- 
form a cause, on 
sphere account of 
whose the pastry, 
height a very 
would be little 
rather min ce- 
over meat 
half goes a 
that of very 
t h e long 
Nelson way. 
monu- Notwith- 
ment in standing 
Trafalgar its vogue, 
Square, in the 
and whose north par- 
girth ticu larly, 
could our dia- 
only be gram is 
spanned based on 
by fifty- the as- 
two aver- sumption 
age sized that not 
men with Fig. 7. more than 
eo a. &<é If the various items of the Xmas orange were amalgamated into a single sphere, the size 1,000 tons 
of the same would easily dwarf the needle of Cleopatra for its height would be seventy- . 
stretc hed eight feet. of mince- 
arms meat are 
and palms. That the national provo- manufactured; this quantity, small as 
cator of indigestion is a weighty  it.appears, is sufficient to fill 26,880,000 


subject, is proved by the fact that if 
it were placed on one pan of a pair 
of scales we should have to march 
an army of 94,000 men on to the other 
in order to counterbalance it, and each 
man would have to weigh sixteen stone 
in order to bring about the desired 
result. 

Our fourth and fifth diagrams give 
an idea of the size of two of the in- 





separate encasements of pastry, which 
would permit of each individual in the 
kingdom to receive two-thirds of a pie 
for his or her consumption if they 
were all equally divided. If all these 
dainties were piled one on top of 
another (the strain on the specimen 
forming the base would even tax the 
strerigth of a debutante’s attempt in 
pastry), the resultant column would 
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be fifty-odd miles high. As we have 
nothing quite so tall with which to 
compare it, we have in our diagram 
split it up into 2,700 lengths, each as 
high as the Eiffel Tower, and formed 
with them a hollow square, each of 
whose sides measures 225 feet. 

That most edifying work, “ The 
Statistical Abstract for the 
United Kingdom,” shows 
that in the course of the 
year some ten and a 
juarter million bushels of 
oranges and lemons, 
valued at £2,635,000, are 
annually imported into the 
United Kingdom; that a 
large proportion of the 
former fruit are landed a 
few weeks prior to the 
great festival in order to 
figure on the table as 
dessert on Christmas Day 
can be gathered 
from the state- 
ment published 
in the “‘ Fruit- 
grower” some 
time ago to the 
effect that 
100,000,000 
oranges and 
lemons entered 
the kingdom 
during last 
December 
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a yellow path extending trom London 
to Paris—a path, by-the-way, that 
would be no less than two feet wide 
or about four times the width of this 
age. 

Of the 8,084,000 inhabited houses in 
the United Kingdom about 2,068,000 
have one or two rooms, 1,316,000 have 
three rooms, and 4,700,000 
have four or more rooms: 
into the first two classes 
of houses such a luxury as 
that source of infantile 
delight, the cracker, with 
its motto and bon-bon 
(sometimes replaced by a 
diamond ring or other 
jewelled bauble) but sel- 
dom enters; the cult of 
the cracker is, however, so 
much fostered in the 
houses of the well-to-do 
that in the aggregate the 
10,716,000 items amal- 
gamate to form the huge 
specimen portrayed in 
our ninth diagram. This 
cracker, if placed on end, 

would stand 38 feet 
higher than the 
Monument on 
Fish Street Hill, 
whilst at the 

very lowest 
computation 

the column of 














alone, which 
would, if placed 
side by side, 
extend over a 
distance equiv- 
alent to that 





separating Fig. 8. 

The huge tower that makes (he Houses of Parliament look small is 

as high as the Eiffel Tower and comprises a hollow square each 

of whose sides is 225 feet in width; the tower is made Of the 
various items comprising the National Mince Pie. 


London and 
Chicago and 
London and 
Edinburgh. 

_ The Christmas orange as we see 
from our seventh diagram is a very 
imposing fruit, and forms a solid sphere 
only 12 feet less in height and 37 feet 
less in girth than the national plum 
pudding. If the various items com- 


prising the aggregate orange were 
placed side by side, they would form 


sovereigns 

representing 
its cost price 
would stand 165 
feet high. 

On Christmas 
trees, mistletoe, 
and holly, the 
nation cannot 
spend less than 
£60,000, but 
this item is comparatively small when 
compared with the expense to which 
we are put through the fashion of 
sending Christmas cards, a fashion so 
generally observed that it has been 
estimated that some eighty millions of 
“ ereetings” are annually dispatched 
through the post during the festive 
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season ; as the above total would allow 
of less than two cards per head through- 
out the Kingdom, and as each inhabit- 
ant on an average receives 55 letters 
during the year, and 21 other assorted 
communications, in addition to almost 
10 postcards, the estimate would appear 
to be well within the mark. In our 
, sixth diagram we give an idea of the size 
: of the national Christmas card, which 
would cover one hundred and[ fifty 

















































Fig. 9. 








the diagram is six feet high. 
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The national Cracker is of such length (240 feet) that no jess than 30 railway trucks abreast 
would be required to bear its burden. The gentleman waving the flag to the extreme left of 


acres of ground ; we may further men- 
tion that at the rate of five cards for 
threepence it would cost £200,000, a 
sum which will about represent the 
Postmaster-General’s takings from the 
same source. Truly Christmas is an 
expensive festival, but, on the other 
hand, it “‘ comes but once a year,” and 
in view of the pleasure it affords, is, 
perhaps cheap at the price. 
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The National Cracker. 


109 000 CD 000 C000 ovo C000 Cm 


TWO MEN. 
Bad 


ATman was a fool, but might have been clever 
Had a certain woman been his wife. 
But Fate perversely endeavoured to sever 
Their ways of life—and achieved the endeavour. 
The fool was a fool to the end of his life. 

‘ Alas! How sad, for his life! 


‘ A man was clever and—till he met her— 
7 Keen for action and cool in strife. 
But Fate moved a woman to craftily set her 
Snares to enslave him; nor could he forget her: 
Although, she was only—another man’s wife ! 
Alas! How sad for—the wife ? 
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THE POLITICS OF THE DOG. 
By AuSsTIN FRYERS. 


In ONE of the back numbers of Punch was his birth, but it illustrates a physio- 
you will find a drawing by Leech logical anomaly so apparent that I will 
: not load it by 
-  ) unnecessary 
| demonstration. 
Perhaps not 
quite the same 
attention is de- 
voted to dogs, 
but it is almost 
as studious and 
wel] - defined, 
and results in 
a preservation 
and perpetu- 
ation of con- 
ditions — 
“points” they 
are called—in 
much the same 
way. 
The doggy 
“fancy” takes 
depicting an attenuated specimen of its victims almost as variously as 
of the aristocracy admiring a prize ox religion, and imbues them with a 
and involun- 
tarily exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ By jove! 
What a splen- 
did fellow you 
are!” To 
which the ox 
retorts: “‘ And 
so would you 
have been had 
they taken as 
much care of 
your  breed- 
ing.” 

This must 
have been a 
sore blow to 
a youth whose 
proudest boast 





Whippet Racing. 





Another Whippet Race. 
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rancour suggestive of politics. There 
are no fewer than sixty-one dog clubs 
registered at 26 Southampton Street, 
the home of the Kennel Club, and 


there are many pariah clubs, societies, 
and associations for the cultivation 
and study of the dog outside this 
charmed circle. 

It would be hopeless to expect the 
individual members to agree among 
themselves. I do not know whether 
they do or do not, but assume they do 
not from the mere fact that they are 
composed of human beings—so that 
when we try to realize the polemical 
heat of sixty-one clubs in most pro- 
bable disagreement among themselvés 
and with each other, and add to it 
their united disagreement with outside 
clubs with its natural hundredfold re- 
turn, we must conclude and admit that 
the dog is a very important factor in 
our civilization. 

It is no wonder the Dog in the Palace 
looks so insufferably conceited, or 
howls with such callous carelessness of 
the consequences to the contiguous 
Cafe Chantant. 

I wonder if it ever crosses the mind 
of a prize dog to wonder why he is so 
treated by his caretakers. His points 


A Quartette of Pets. 
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are all making for goals far away from 
the intention for which his original 
lucky ancestors were preserved in the 
Ark. Just a few of the sporting breeds 


which are seen on show benches pos- 
sess some of the ability which is 
accepted as their raison d’étre, but in 
many instances the original intention 
of a prize dog of a particular breed 
has been lost sight of in the develop- 
ment of his good looks. In the various 
sheep-dog and collie trials, for instance, 
we see many dogs scoring hugely who 
would make quite a show of the unex- 
ceptable kind on the show bench. 

However, there are sixty-one clubs 
under one roof for the better under- 
standing of such mysteries as these, 
and others innumerable all over the 
country, so that I shall not attempt any 
further exploration of them. 

Dogs, I believe, like to come to the 
Crystal Palace when the annual Kennel 
Club’s Show is on. It is certainly a 
wonderful sight to see the most varied 
of all breeds brought together under 
the palatial roof, ranging from the toy 
to the mastiff, and from the almost 
hairless terrier to the almost hidden 
poodle. The opinions which these 
dogs of such various breed entertain of 
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each other must surely be as divergent 
as the views of the sixty-one clubs which 
look after them when a knotty point 
of doggy law or procedure crops up. 

To the onlooker who is not well up 
in points it is all rare fun to examine 
the dog curios, and to witness the lov- 
ing care with which the devoted slaves 
of some opulent Maltese terrier care- 
fully comb its silken tresses and re- 
adjust its coquettish neck-ribbon. Not 
less interesting is the obvious pride, the 
ambition, and the nervous anticipation 
with which the owners of the com- 
petitors escort them round the judging 
rings. 

The Kennel Club takes itself quite 
seriously and exerts no small influence 
throughout the country. That it could 
not upset the ‘‘ Muzzling Minister”’ is 
not to be wondered at, as nothing short 
of the certain overthrow of the cabinet 
can exact civility from the porter of a 
Government office, much less secure 
reason from an obstinate member of the 
Government itself. 

But in many it has 


other ways 
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sarily imposed on dog lovers. The 
quarantine laws are so rigorous that it is 
practically impossible to travel outside 
this country accompanied by a favourite 
dog, which is rather hard, considering 
that Anarchists are not placed under 
any apparent restrictions. 

The judging of dogs is an onerous 
task to undertake, and one in the dis- 
charge of which it is almost impossible 
to give satisfaction. To understand 
the points of a dog at all argues a pre- 
ference for some particular breed. The 
judge is naturally a member of the club 
associated with that breed, and so is 
looked on with suspicion by all the 
members of the other sixty clubs. 

A writer in The Field quite recently 
referring to this difficulty, says:— 
‘Every man appears to consider his 
own special variety of dog first, as may 
be instanced at shows at which there 
are several judges engaged in awarding 
some special prize for ‘the best in the 
competition. One judge favours the 
suit of the St. Bernard; another the 
English setter . . a third the 





Anxious to be Judged. 


effected useful reforms, and_ is setting 


itself continuously to the removal or 
amelioration of the hampering condi- 
tions which are sometimes unneces- 


pointer : 
In the end a kind of compromise is 
brought about, with the result that pos- 
sibly the least valuable animal—maybe 
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the worst also in points—is given pre- 
cedence.” 

The pessimistic hypothesis of the wri- 
ter with his “‘ possibly ” and ‘‘ may-be” 








It entered into the heads of the 
runners of agricultural shows that col- 
lies and sheep-dogs were more in keep- 
ing with the scope of the catalogues 








Judging. 


cannot detract, from the unintentional 
compliment paid to the whole system of 
judging. Considering the difficulty of 
reconciling the differences of opinion en- 
tertained by representatives from certain 
of sixty-one clubs, each of which believes 
in a different ideal of the perfect dog, it 
is surely statesmanship of the highest 
quality to be able to arrive at that 
‘kind of compromise *’ which we know 
as judging. Opinions would probably 
not be so very divergent in doggy 
politics if Nature had not made the 
dogs themselves so divergent. It is of 
course impossible to dote on a toy dog 
and regard a mastiff with favour; nor 
can anyone think a poodle ideal and 
look without shuddering at an English 
bull terrier. These are such obviously 
irreconciliable things that my wonder is, 
not that judging is difficult, but that it 
is possible, when we bear in mind that 
the judges themselves are as_ heated 
partizans as the exhibitors. 

The Kennel Klub Kabinet has other 
weighty matters to deal with from time 
to time. 


than many of the exhibits so frequently 
included in them, and so benches were 
provided for the exhibition of the 
** agricultural ” dogs I have mentioned. 
But such a use of the dog was held by 
the Kennel Kabinet to be an unlicensed 
exhibition, and the dogs which thus 
mixed in such questionable society were 
disqualified for life. 

There is a loophole for such exhibi- 
tions in the concession of the Kennel 
Kabinet for a licence of one-day dog 
shows, and this may in future meet the 
case. But woe to the dog who makes 
his bow-wow at an unlicensed dog- 
show, although the same may be for 
funds for the restoration of the village 
pump. Any such aberration from 
official rectitude constitutes him a 
pariah for the term of his natural life. 

There is a growing tendency among 
dog-lovers to bring into prominence the 
special proclivities of the breed, espec- 
ially in the case of sporting dogs. 
Bloodhound trials are now quite com- 
mon and are resulting in increasing 
success, and whippet-races are now 
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quite an interesting and welcome feature 
of the principal dog shows. 
Bloodhound trials arose out of the 
public dissatisfaction at the helpless- 
ness of the police in the case of the 
terrible Ripper outrages in the East 
End. So frequently were the police 
on the heels of the murderous lunatic 
who committed them, that it seemed 
a certainty that the employment of 
bloodhounds, if started on such a fresh 
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At the recent Crystal Palace Dog 


Show a handicap was arranged, con- 
fined to whippets on exhibition. The 
prizes were cups, value five guineas 
and two guineas, and a silver cigarette 
case. 
ing one, and 
popularity. 

for it makes the whippet, not the 


The event was a most interest- 
is bound to grow in 
It is, too, a laudable one, 


whippet the sport. In the sheep-dog 
trials it is a fact that one never sees a 








Awaiting 


trail, must result in his capture. This 
probably is too rosy a theory, as a trail 
which may be distinct in some back- 
way or slum alley will scarcely remain 
distinguish- 
able even to 
the most keen- 
scented hound 
when it is 
mingled in the 
confusion of a 
busy London 
street. 


aR 





the Award. 


show collie among the competitors, 
which lends colour to the pessimistic 
view that the luxury and idleness of the 


show bench develop points at the ex- 
pense of the 


cleverness 
which should 
distinguish the 
breed, and 
which has been 
obtained by 
descent from 
working ances- 
tors. 
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A PALACE being the proper abode for 
princes, it is appropriate that the 
princes of art who constitute the 
famous firm of Raphael Tuck & Sons 
should be possessed of business sur- 
roundings luxuriant in character equal 
to anything of 

its kind in the 
world. 

Such a place is { 
Raphael House 
in Moorfields, 
the splendid 
buildings in 
which a little _ 
more than two % 
years ago these 
great art pub- 
lishers gathered | 
together under ~ 
one roof the then 
scattered sec- 
tions of their 
large business. 
Here, under the 
Directors’ eyes, 
each depart- 
ment has room 
for considerable 
expansion. 

Although the 
founder of the 40x. °* 
firm lived long 
enough to see 
the finished edi- 
fice which crow- 
ned his life’s efforts, the late Mr. 
Raphael Tuck had retired from active 
business life so long ago as 1881, 
when he left his three sons, Messrs. 
Adolph, Gustave, and Herman, in 
charge of affairs. About five years 
ago the business was turned into a 
private limited company, the public 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. ADOLPH TUCK. 
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being not admitted. Mr. Adolph 
became managing director, retaining 
his control of the card and art depart- 
ments; Mr. Gustave, a director and 
manager of the book and calendar 
departments ; while the third director, 
Mr. Herman, under- 
took the financial por- 
tion of the business. 
Sitting with the 
Managing Di- 
rector in -his 
beautiful private 
<=, = office the other 
day, waiting to 
discuss the 
genesis of the 
Christmas card 
and its wonder- 
ful growth, I 
welcomed the 
delay occasion- 
. ed by the pre- 
Lew liminary stream 
of interruptions 
from artists and 
~- designers with 
== work waiting for 
=~ the final cachet 
of the principal, 
and from mana- 
gers with urgent 
telegrams and 
A . Messages requir- 
(MANAGING DIRECTOR) ing the sesttnad 
attention of this 
great captain of industry. The inter- 
ruptions were welcome because they 
gave me an opportunity to examine the 
beautiful frieze, a replica of that on the 
Parthenon, which adds so much to the 
artistic value of this room; to study 
the finely designed fireplace of solid 
mahogany and grandly grained marble; 
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or, better still, to gaze with envious 
delight on the works of art which 
adorn the walls—the workshop, it was 
evident, of a busy man, to whom the 
study of beauty is no mere commercial- 
ism; an artist to the finger tips, to 
whom anything tawdry or disorderly 
would be painful. 

When pressing matters had been at- 
tended to, Mr. Tuck began witha smile 
to discuss the subject of the interview, 
speaking with that animation and inter- 
est in his subject which characterizes the 
successful business man. Determined 
to begin at the 
beginning, the first 
question I asked 
was :— 

“Who invented 


“The card,” he went on, “was 
designed in 1844 by the late John 
Calcott Horsley, R.A., and sent by him 
toa friend. So much notice did this 
little greeting card receive from the 
owner's friends that the following 
Christmas Mr. Horsley decided to have 
it reproduced by engraving, and a ccpy 
was sent round to his circle of imme- 
diate acquaintances. 

“What was done privately between 
1845 and 1870, I do not know, but I 
should imagine that before publishers 
started printing these cards Mr. 





the Christmas 
card, Mr. Tuck?” 

“Well,” re- 
plied its leading 
modern expo- 
nent, “‘ the cre- 
dit is generally 
given to De la 
Rue’s and Marcus 
Ward, both of 
whom, curiously 
enough, are no 
longer in the busi- 
ness, the Ward 
trade having 
passed into other 
hands, and De la 
Rue’s having given 
up manufacturing 
Christmas cards 
altogether.” 

“The British Museum catalogue,” I 
remarked, “records nobody’s cards 
before 1874, and then the first 
mentioned is the S.P.C.K. (Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge). The firms you speak of are not 
mentioned until 1876.” 

“In that case,” replied Mr. Tuck, 
“the Catalogue is wrong, as we started 
in 1870-1, and we do not claim to be 
the first publishers. However, the 
Christmas card had been invented a 
quarter of a century earlier than this, 
and here is a copy of the very first one 
on record,” 





Horsley’s little effort was the first 
example. 

“‘ My late father, Mr. Raphael Tuck, 
had started to make chromos, oleo- 
graphs, and black and white litho- 
graphs in 1866, special attention being 
always paid to coloured reproductions, 
and when we started publishing Christ- 
mas cards the firm had already pro- 
gressed so well that we removed to much 
larger premises. Yet, so moderate were 
our views then, and in so experimental 
a stage was the Christmas card trade, 
that we actually commenced the first 
year with six setsofcards. Our second 
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essay was with twelve sets, and when, 
after some years, we had reached 
hundreds in one season, most of us 
believed that we had practically ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the trade. 
To show you how wrong this idea was, 
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we are issuing this year not less than 
1,400 sets of cards! 

** During our earlier business career, 
I travelled largely over the British 
Isles, calling upon customers, and it is 
to this experience I attribute a large 
measure of my faculty for organizing 
trade. For ten years also I went once 
a year to the United States, where since 
their first introduction, our goods have 
always enjoyed a large sale.” 

I asked Mr. Tuck at this point to 
what special cause he attributed the 
rapid growth of their business since 1875. 

“* The first real fillip to our business 
occurred when, in 1880, we carried to a 
successful issue the first Christmascard 
competition ever held. We had offered 
prizes amounting to five hundred 
guineas for the best designs for Christ- 
mas cards. Two thousand designs 
were sent in, and in addition to giving 
the prizes we purchased over £2,500 
worth of designs. All the competing 
designs were afterwards exhibited in the 
Dudley Galleries, and large crowds went 
there daily tosee them. The judging of 
the designs was undertaken by Sir John 
Millais, P.R.A., Marcus Stone, R.A., 
G. H. Boughton, R.A., and Solomon J. 
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Solomon, A.R.A. No doubt it was 
largely the honour of taking part in 
such a competition which attracted all 
the best artists in the line and gave us 
such a wide circle of designers to com- 
mission in the future. When I learnt 
the winner of 
> em ; the first prize, 
e . £100, was a 
eo 6 ##Miss Alice 
i z Squire, who 
eff; lived near the 
pe Crystal Palace, 
6 socalled upon 
4 the lady per- 
; sonally with 
GL@t the pleasing in- 
=. » telligence, and 
$4; both she and 
Zs the second 
‘ prize winner, 
===; «20 Miss” Harriet 
M. Bennett 
have been 
among our 
valued contributors ever since. 

“There was a picture of roses in 
vases, painted by Miss Kate Sadler, of 
Horsham, which was given one of our 
£25 prizes. So pleased was I with this 
design that I called on this young lady 
also. I learnt that since she had painted 
it for our competition, another pub- 
lisher she had worked for had seen the 
picture and tried hard to buy it. She 
had refused to dispose of it then, but 
she had consented to se!l it to him if it 
failed to gain a prize. Now she wished 
me to let him have it if I didn’t mind. 
But I did mind very much and we 
published it and it was a very great 
success indeed, and I don’t think Miss 
Sadler has ever regretted that we 
reproduced her designs, for we made 
them perfect fac-similes of her originals, 
and naturally assisted her reputation as 
one of the first painters of roses very 
materially. 

“ The effect of this successful com- 
petition was to give an enormous 
impetus to our Christmas card trade, 
in fact, it may be said to owe the bulk 
of its great volume to this exhibition 
and to the enormous number and very 
favourable character of the Press 
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notices upon it. The Standard, dis- 
cussing the painting of original Christ- 
mas cards, said it veritably believed, 
‘that ifan angel from Heaven were to 
come down and produce Christmas 
cards without first calling in the aid of 
a good card publisher he would be sure 
to make a failure of it’; while in the 
Saturday Review, the late Mr. George 
Augustus Sala wrote, ‘On Monday 
last, Mr. Raphael Tuck woke up to find 
himself famous,’ and so on through a 
long article.” 

Now-a-days, I may note, Messrs. 
Tuck and Sons receive, as a matter of 
course, a general chorus of annual 
praise from the newspapers, but Mr. 
Adolph’s reference to these earlier 
notices shows how much they have 
appreciated the help ever rendered to 
them by the Press. 

“Our next most notable enterprise 
was the ‘ Royal Academy’ series. We 
offered every Royal Academician and 
Associate a commission to design a 
set of Christmas cards for us. Thirty 
negotiated with us, and fourteen 


eventually closed with the terms, which 


I need scarcely say were unprecedently 
high. I tried hard to get both Millaisand 
Alma Tadema; 

the former, how- 

ever, while com- 

plimenting us 

highly upon our 

efforts to thus 

bring the best of 

art to every 

home in an in- 

expensive form, 

was unable to 

accept any com- 

missions for 

some years, while 

Mr. Tadema’s 

engagements 

prevented my 

securing him. 

But Sir John 

Sent me away 

with a hearty handshake and the 
honest assurance of his belief that he 
considered our firm were doing more to 
elevate the people in art taste than any 
other agency. 
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“Although, as a great réclame, our 
Royal Academy series probably paid, 
individually, it was not a brilliant 
financial success. Not more than four 
or five out of the fourteen sets sold well 
enough to return their cost, and not 
more than two paid well. Of course, I 
cannot mention names, but I might 
say that the most elaborate and care- 
fully worked up designs were never so 
successful as simpler, less pretentious 
efforts in which there was some bold 
effect to at once catch and please the 
eye. The Christmas card, to be 
successful, must have this effective 
character, and our yearly business is 
to produce as many as possible of this 
class of card. : 

‘‘ Although we have organized many 
competitions since our first one in 1880, 
and have given thousands of pounds in 
prizes, and attracted as many as 10,000 
competitors, none of these have created 
the phenomenal interest which our first 
exhibition caused everywhere. Of 
course, among artists, the later compe- 
titions have been more widely patronized 
than the first one, but it certainly seemed 
in 1880 as if every newspaper in the 
country had been agreeing to give our 

competition its sup- 
port. Later 
contests 


have included rrizes for literary matter, 
such authorities as Sir Walter Besant 
and the Jate Mr. Grant Allen acting as 
judges, and we have purchased in all 
cases large quantities of both literary 
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and artistic work from the competi- 
tors.” 

» “You have a number of houses 
abroad, Mr. Tuck, I believe ?”’ 

“Only two—in Paris and New York 





—the rest of our business abroad is 
done through agents. The Paris house 
was opened in 1882, the one in New 
York three years later. But we dida 
large business in New York for many 
years earlier. Our agent there was avery 
well-known man, Willy Wallach. He 
was President of the United Stationery 
Association, and he occupied large 
premises in the World Building. At 
first our manufactures were but a por- 
tion of the goods he sold, but their 
importance to him grew rapidly, and 
ne was the ablest merchant that I ever 
knew. Well, you know the World 
building was burnt down, and Wallach, 
after the fire—at which he did much to 
save his stock—sat down and wrote us 
a letter of eight pages announcing his 
intention in the future to devote his 
time entirely to us. The letter arrived 
one morning, and we were naturally 
pleased to hear of this resolve. But, 
unfortunately, his exertions and expo- 
sure at the fire had proved too much 
for him, and two hours later that very 
morning a cable arrived announcing 
his death. We made other agency 
arrangements later on, but they were 
only temporary, and in 1885 we opened 
our own house in the States, a step we 
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have had no reason to regret. Our 
American trade is extremely valuable, 
because the public taste is exactly the 
same as in England, and what pleases 
here is sure to suit there. The unifor- 
mity of language 
enables us to dou- 
ble our market, 
and thus we can 
afford to pay 
more for our de- 
signs and give the 
better value 
which comes 
from a widened 
sale. Of course, 
in France and 
Germany and 
other Continen- 
tal countries, we 
supply cards and 
books in the 
language of the 
people. But in 
Russia, English cards sell best—the 
children of the Czar affecting English 
things. One cause of this is due to 
the Princess of Wales. Every year, 
you may know, we prepare for many 
Royalties, including the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, and the Duchess of 
York, a number of Christmas cards and 
calendars. Well, some years ago, the 
Princess was in Russia for Christmas, 
and she sent for her cards and calendars 
there. I suppose this set the fashion 
in Russia. At any rate, cables began 
to come to us daily from princesses and 
the nobility there ordering new cards 
and calendars, and now quite a large 
Russian trade is done by us every year 
in English cards.” 

At this moment the warehouse 
manager entered the room. He had 
promised to take me on a personally- 
conducted tour round the premises, so 
we left Mr. Tuck and started, I first 
requesting that we should commence at 
the beginning of the manufacture and 
trace out the processes from the blank 
paper to the packed bales ready to be 
forwarded to the shops of the sellers. 

On this, the manager conducted me 
to the chief studio of the firm, where 
two ladies, the firm’s head designers, 
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control a small army of lady artists. 
Every set of cards issued by the firm 
passes through the hands of these ladies, 
who have been for a number of years 
with Messrs. Tuck. Each of them had 
on hand a variety of original designs. 
As one of them told me, ‘‘ One cannot 
force designing, one must wait until the 
humour comes. So if I cannot do one 
card to-day, I try another.” 

Then both ladies showed me a num- 
ber of designs in various stages of pro- 
gress. ‘‘ Sometimes we get merely an 
idea from an artist. Other times we 
give an artist an idea and he works it 
out. The artist who paints the best is 
often quite lacking in ideas, and very 
often the man or woman who thinks of 
the most useful novelties cannot begin 
to make them.” 

We discussed the improvements in 
art reproduction, and smiled to think of 
the crudities which, years ago, had 
seemed the acme of excellence. These 
two ladies remembered a flower-pot 
cover which had been one of their 
earliest triumphs. Last summer, it 


faced them in a seaside sitting-room, 
coming up like a ghost to bring back 
Only six years, 


memories of the past. 
and yet, what 
changes had 
been made in 
public taste! 
But I found 
the designers, 
like journalists, 
took all their 
pleasure from 
the current 
task, and that 
little interest 
was left for the 
finished article. 
One short visit 
to the studio 
gave me some 
idea of the styles 
for 1go1, for, of 
course, it was 
for next year’s seasonJprincipally that 
work is now in progress, all the 1900 
cards having long been out of the 
designers’ hands. I say “‘ principally,” 
however, as I am told that season 


1902 is already occupying their 
consideration. 

Before any card or cther production 
can be finally passed, it must be sub- 
mitted to Mr. Adolph Tuck, to whom, 
however, it has, in its preliminary 
stages, been already several times 
shown. Once completed, it passes to 
the printers, the only operation which 
is not performed on the premises. 

My steps were then directed to the 
Calendar and Book Department, which 
is under the direct supervision of 
Mr. Gustave Tuck. Here I stood sur- 
rounded by tons of most beautifully 
designed calendars that were being 
transferred to baskets, which baskets, 
in turn, were carried by lifts to the vast 
packing-rooms in the basement of the 
building. Messrs. Raphael Tuck and 
Sons’ Calendars are world renowned, 
and justly so, but one has to see them 
in this great warehouse to appreciate 
the enormous business that is done 
in these works of Art. It was ex- 
plained to me that over two hundred 
different calendar designs of every 
style, price, and shape go to make up 
the collection for this season, while 
the processes employed are many and 





varied. Chromo-lithography in_ its 
highest form heads the list, while the 
art of the etcher and the engraver, 
both in line and mezzotint, and the 
different methods of photogravure 
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and phototype have all been requi- 
sitioned. 

Here, too, I stood in the home of 
“Father Tuck.” ‘* Father® Tuck,” 
the inseparable companion of Father 
Christmas; ‘‘ Father Tuck,”’ the friend 
of so many thousands of little people 
all the world over. I was shown beauti- 
fully illustrated books, from the modest 
sum of one penny to that of many 
shillings. I admired the Painting 
Books, I wondered at the clever 
Mechanical Books, and I fell in love 
with Father Tuck’s Annual, and a 
new and exquisite edition of Grimm’s 
Fairy Stories. I was also greatly im- 
pressed by a very finely illustrated 
Natural History by Dr. Ridewood,. of 
the Natural History Museum. And 
here it should be mentioned that the 
educational vein is very strongly de- 
fined in Messrs. Tuck’s publications 
for children. 

When the finished articles come back 
from the printers, they enter the great 
receiving room on the ground floor, 
from which they pass to the various 
departments. While the Christmas 
card department is a very important 
section of the firm’s business, it is by 
no means its only strength. Even the 
““Card Department” is full of other 
things than Christmas cards, a large 
trade being done in Easter cards and 
birthday cards, wedding cards, menus, 
religious mottoes, &c. 

The Christmas card (coloured) de- 
partment, which is the principal one, 
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of course, is under its separate manager. 
I carefully examined the system of 
checking goods which obtains here, 
in common with all departments of 
this business, and found it combined 
simplicity with accuracy. A first-class 
system of book-keeping has done much 
to preserve the benefits of the success 
which this firm has achieved. Space 
does not allow for a detailed reference 
to all the various departments. Some 
idea of the extent of the card trade may 
be gathered from the fact that sets of 
travellers’ samples cost over £36 each 
to produce. Naturally Messrs. Tuck 
confine these to their own travellers, 
but they will, of course, supply them 
with cards in pockets instead of glued, 
at cost price. The private printing 
cards, of which this firm are enormous 
manufacturers, are dealt with, as | 
have stated, in a separate department. 
So gigantic is the trade that the firm 
make no less than 3,000 sets of samples 
for their agents, each of which costs 
them nearly a sovereign. When | 
visited Raphael House, these were just 
going out, and the manager stated that 
every one was examined, and if one 
card in the collection was not put in 
straight the book was put back for 
alteration. In the room where these 
sample books are being finished, one 
sees an army of young ladies busy 
ribboning and jewelling cards. One 
very noticeable feature of Messrs. Tuck 
and Sons’ employés is the very superior 
class from which they are drawn. 


From Roor, 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
am about to be either philosophical or 


dissertative—tells, perhaps with more 
frankness than discretion, how a 
woman confided to him ‘‘that the sense 
of being well dressed gives a sense of 
inward tranquility which . 
religion is powerless to 
bestow.” And though 
there are few of us who 
would have dared make 
this open confession, yet 
now the truth is out, who 
can doubt but it finds 
echo all the world over? 
It may not be admirable, 
but it is absolutely human, 
and not confined—let me 
whisper this—to the femi- 
nine sex alone. 

To be well-dressed is to 
be suitably-dressed. Let 
me be pardoned that I 
repeat so trite a truism. 
In my search for that 
peace that clothes bestow, 

I visited, no later than 
yesterday, Messrs. Hart 
and Son, 184, 186, Regent 
Street. And if you desire 
a practical object-lesson 
in the sartorial art, when 
raised to the higher level 
of woman’s requirements, I would ad- 
vise you at the first opportunity to 
go there. Mr. Hart has just removed 
from Conduit Street, and the new 
rooms are spacious and eminently 
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A perfect Cycling. Costume. 





comfortable, so that selecting new 
clothes is an -unalloyed pleasure. 
Here you are far rerioved heae the 
whirl and fuss that seem inseparable 
from shops: in its stead you find your- 
self environed with a sense of tran- 
quility and cosiness, and 
time itself seems to wait 
while you decide the vital 
question of form and 
colour. And everything 
may be purchased here ; 
riding-habits and ball 
gowns, golf-costumes and 
the most elaborate of 
visiting-gowns. Mr. 
Hart’s cycling costumes 
are of world-wide repute. 
And this is not a fagon de 
parler, but a fact. Wher- 
ever civilized woman goes, 
accompanied by her 
bicycle—it* would be diffi- 
cult to pick out a spot on 
the habitable globe where 
she is not—there you will 
assuredly find a big per- 
centage of Mr. Hart’s cos- 
tumes. For most of us 
have a happy little knack 
of picking out, for our 
better personal adorn- 
ment, whatever combines 
comfort, durability, and smartness— 
an essential triology. And the Hart 
cycling skirts possess these qualities : 
they are never out-rivalled, and rarely 
equalled. Practice and theory for once 
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run hand in hand, and they look as 
nice “fon” as in the sketch on my first 
page. 

My second illustration is of a blouse 
whose neatness and completeness is 
quite ideal. Since coats and skirts 
still continue to receive our most 
affectionate regard, it follows as a 
matter of course that the blouse 
bodice remains with us. The smartest 
of these are made 
either in glacé silk 
or satin to match 
the costume. 

Supposing a 
dark green cos- 
tume, what could 
be prettier than 
strappings on the 
shaped frill of a 
small blue check 
silk, scarf and 
fringed ends to 
match, and the 
yoke and collar in 
tucked chiffon? 
Or, if the dress 
were mauve, a 
fancy panne would 
be effective — the 
predominating 
note to be mauve. 
Or another varia- 
tion in black, and, 
perhaps the most 
charming of all, 
would be black 
glacé silk, with 
strappings of 
white panne, the 
yoke and collar of 
embroidered white 
silk, and the cravat 
of string-coloured 
Maltese lace. 

The spirit of 
Christmas “peace and goodwill” seems 
even to having imbued Dame Fashion— 
so often an autocrat of most imperious 
decrees. And now to the question, 
“* Shall my coat be long or short ?”’ she 
graciously responds, “‘According to your 
figure, so must you decide.” If you be 
short, but daintily proportioned, let the 
tight, well-fitting coat display your 
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A dainty Blouse. skirt 






charms, if over-plump, encase yourself 
in a shortish-coat, semi-fitting; if over- 
length be your plaint, then envelope 
yourself in a three-quarter coat, with 
nicely adjusted yoke, and somewhat 
voluminous shirt and so shall your 
lean lankness be modified. But if 
you be her darling child, tall and of 
harmonious development, then may 
you adorn yourself in coat, short 
or long, tight or 
loose, and so well 
shall they all be- 
come you, that 
none can say, 
“this is the super- 
lative.” 

Are skirts worn 
long or short? 
is another question 
still mooted by 
some. And the 
one unvarying 
reply—here Dame 
Fashion I must 
admit is some- 
what dictatorial 
is long. From 
four to six inches 
is about the aver- 
age of the ordinary 
walking skirt, 
house dresses are 
rather longer, and 
evening dresses 
have of course full 
length trains. 
And really it is 
just as well that 
the skirt intended 
for outdoor wear 
should be made 
slightly trained. 
The so-called short 
is a delu- 

sion and a snare. 
Two short inches separate it from the 
rough unkempt ground. In fine weather 
it answers fairly well, though it is ex- 
tremely unbecoming. In wet or muddy 
weather it is a rank failure. 

Dare to leave it alone, and with a 
greed almost incredible it sucks up 
mud and rain, and then, with a gener- 
osity as indiscreet as undesirable, it 
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bestows around feet and ankles the 
loathsome mixture of street refuse. 
Too long to escape the ground, too 
short to hold up, like most com- 
promises, a thing to be shunned, 
whereas with a fairly long skirt one 
gets a good grip, and can hold it 
according to the exigencies of the 
weather with a minimun amount of 
discomfort. 

In the selection of hats the widest 
licence is given. Hats of all sorts 
and sizes, all 
shapes and 
shades, find 
favour among 
Fashion’s 
votaries. The 
one illus- 
trated is par- 
ticularly chic, 
and comes 
from the 
Maison Vero, 
24 Brook 
Street, W., 
and in all 
my wan- 
dering to and 
fro in search 
of the beauti- 
ful, nowhere 
have I seen 
prettier 
models than 
at this estab- 
lishment. 
But perhaps 
that is not al- 
together sur- 
prising, since 
they are cull- 
ed from the 
very best ateliers in Paris, and then, 
when necessary, modified by a master- 
hand to suit the English face, so that a 
subtle harmony is produced equally 
advantageous to the wearer and the 
hat—a consummation too often dis- 
regarded by the mere fashionable 
milliner, utterly devoid of artistic 
instinct, and whose one aim is to 
sell a hat. 

This shape has taken a well-deserved 
prominence this season, In the present 
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instance it is composed of two shades 
of blue panne velvet, blended so cun- 
ningly that it is difficult to say where 
one begins and the other leaves off. 
The wings are blue and the whole is 
completed by a huge steel buckle. 
Another ,hat that met with my ap- 
protal was also of the toque variety 
with the brim bent in front to quite 
a sharp little point, then going quickly 
backwards either sides in dcnts. The 
brim is of soft feathers, purple — the 
purple bloom 
of a_ grape 
—and the 
crown is 
arranged in 
delightful 
folds of chiff- 
on and velvet 
shading deli- 
cately in the 
changeful 
lights, so 
that all the 
scintillating 
shades of 
the feathers 
are repro- 
duced. The 
destiny of 
this hat 
should be to 
crown a 
piquante bru- 
nette. Her 
fair sister, I 
would have 
choose a hat 
of quite 
another type. 
It glories in 
a broad brim; 
the under part is lined with sealskin 
and turns up crescent-wise at the sides, 
while the upper brim and crown are a 
billowy mass of cream satin and lace 
of spider-web delicacy, while two great 
choux of the satin fall on the hair at 
the back. 

And now I may, I trust, without 
putting myself under the stigma of 
plagiarism, wish my many readers 
‘** A joyful Christmas and a gladsome 
New Year,” 
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Society has become a 
little difficult since the 
election, and _ success 
depends chiefly on the possession of a 
good memory. Who has got in for the 
first time, and who has been re-elected 
after a struggle, whom to congratu- 
late and with whom to condole— 
these are the puzzles of the present 
moment, and some sort of text-book 
on the subject would be a decided 
help. The text-book should be port- 
able, and easy of reference, something 
that might be slipped into a card case 
or hidden ina fan. By the aid of this 
pocket mentor the artless damsel might 
manage to say the right thing to all 
the met, bestowing her brightest smile 
on the member who had secured a 
triumphant majority, and avoiding 
noisy congratulations to the man who 
had only got in by the skin of his teeth. 
There might be an alphabetical list of 
M. P’s., headed, ‘“‘ Those whom you are 
likely to meet,” with suitable advice as 
to behaviour. For example—‘“ Brown. 
A triumphant success, congratulate 
him fervently. If you can’t remember 
where he stood for, just shake hands 
very warmly, and pass on. Jones. 


Society and the 
Election. 
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Also successful. Don’t say, ‘I am glad 
you got the better of that horrid 
wretch.’ His election was unopposed. 
Robinson. Didn’t get in. Drop 
the subject of politics altogether, 
and don’t on any account say, ‘mind 
you don’t forget to ask us to tea on the 
terrace next season ?’” Seriously the 
less we talk about election times the 
better, for an element of great 
bitterness was infused into them on 
this occasion by the differences of 
opinion about the war in the first 
place, and the Irish University 
Extension Bill in the second. To men- 
tion only one instance, Mr. Atherley 
ago majority was largely affected 
y his voting against the establishment 
of a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland and further grants to R.C. 
schools. The Roman Catholic element 
in Durham is very strong, and the Irish 
all voted against the Liberals although 
they are anxious for Home Rule. 


The M.P.s’ return to 

Back at School. St. Stephen’s after the 
election with something 

of the feeling of boys coming back to 
school. There have been a great many 
changes during the holidays and a good 
many new boys have joined since last 
term. There are ten new boys in every 
hundred (if we are to be quite exact), 
and there are a few old favourites gone. 
There is one member gone who will be 
greatly missed—Sir Wilfred Lawson. 
He was very popular with both sides of 
the House, and his speeches were 
always worth listening to. Humorous 
speakers are rare, and the House can 
ill afford to lose its principal jester. 
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Some of the new members will probably 
do a good deal of entertaining next 
season; amongst them Mr. Gilbert 
Parker, the novelist, who has a beautiful 
house in Carlton Terrace to entertain 
in, and a charming American wife to 
act as hostess. 
Our readers will be 
Great Pianist. iMterested in the ac- 
companying portrait of 
Herr Liebling, the great pianist who 
has becothe so 
very popular in 
London society. 
Herr Liebling 
has a delightful 
personality, he 
has a keen ap- 
preciation of 
humour, and 
the easy man- 
ners of one who 
has been accus- 
tomed to move 
in Courts. It 
is not often that 
one can get him 
to talk about 
the honours he 
has received, 
but the other 
day I coaxed 
him into telling 
me about his 
visit to the 
Queen, ‘That 
was a most 
happy ex peri- 
ence,” he began 
“I received a 
command to go 
to Osborne to 
play before the Queen. It was not a 
State Concert, you know—a stiff affair 
with many performers—there was no 
other artist, and I played all the time. 
I played for an hour and a half—from 
ten till eleven-thirty! And I was not 
tired, and the Queen was not tired!” 
he said, in his pretty, foreign way. 
“Who selected the programme?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Her Majesty,” answered Herr 
Liebling. “I sent three programmes for 
her approval—one romantic, one classi- 
cal, and one modern—and Her Majesty 
picked out works from all the three and 
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Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P. 


put them into one. The Queen is a 
thorough musician, you know, and 
understands how to prepare a pro- 
gramme. You cannot think how gra- 
cious and charming she was. Before I 
began to play, she said to my wife, 
‘Where would you like to sit? With 
the Court ladies, or near your husband, 
while he plays?’ Madame Liebling 
replied, ‘I would rather sit with my 
husband,’ and the Queen said, smilingly, 
‘I should have 
made the same 
reply under the 
circumstances. ’ 
And, really, it 
was much the 
best choice for 
my wife to have 
made,” he 
added, simply, 
“‘for, as she sat 
near me, she 
was abie to see 
the Queen and 
the Court ladies 
all the time.” 


“Did you 
Osterne Play any 

of your 
own composi- 
tions to the 
Queen, Mr. Lie- 
bling?” ‘* Yes, 
the ‘Suite a. la 
Watteau ’— she 
had put it in the 
programme. 
When I got to it 
the Queen stop- 
ped me and said 
‘««Suite a la Watteau,” what does it 
mean?’ So I gave the explanation be- 
fore I played it. I said,‘ Your Majesty, 
this is not an attempt to recall any one 
particular picture of the painter's, only 
to convey a general impression of his 
style. The pieces are called ‘Louis 
XV,” “ The Marquise de Pompadour,” 
“ Love’s Secret,” and “‘ Bal Champétre.” 
It is meant to represent the first time that 
Louis the Fifteenth saw Madame de 
Pompadour. The appearance of the king 
is represented by the minuet, and that of 
the lady bya gavotte—he is supposed to 
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see her dancing it. In “ Love’s Secret ” 
he is making a declaration of his passion 
among the shaded alleys of the Palace, 
and in the “Bal Champétre” one is 
supposed to be looking on at a grand 
entertainment given in honour of the 


(Photo by Eliiott and Fry.) 
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new favouite.’ 


The Queen followed 
this story with interest, for she likes to 
know what a composer intends by his 
music. Afterwards she gave me a most 
beautiful pin—you have seen me wear it, 


have you not?- It has V.R.I. in 
diamonds mounted on a crown.” 
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“The Princess Christian 
patronized one of your 
concerts, did she not? 
and the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg also?” 
“Yes, all the royalties here have been 
very gracious to me. You see I am 
the Court 
pianist of Co- 
burg - Gotha, 
which is so 
closely con - 
nected with 
the English 
Court. Duke 
Ernest gave 
me the ap- 
pointment ten 
vears since. 
My chiefthere 
now is the 
young son of 
the Duchessof 
Albany,as you 
know. I had 
a special audi- 
ence with the 
late Duke of 
Saxe - Coburg 
not long be- 
fore he died. 
He was ex- 
tremely nice 
tome. Duke 
Alfred was 
not haughty,” 
added Herr 
Liebling. 
“You know 
people said he 
was? It was 
an error, he 
was kindness 
itself, and 
most simple 
and natural in 
his ways. Ma- 
dame Lieb- 
ling accom- 
panied me to Clarence House, and the 
Duke asked her if there was anything 
she would like. She replied that she 
had with her what she called her royal 
fan, an ivory fan containing signatures 
of Royalties, and she would be 
honoured if he would inscribe his name 


Court 
Pianist. 
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on one of the leaves. ‘He did this at 
once, and said, ‘Oh, 1 have made a 
blot,” and made haste to take out his 
handkerchief to try to remove the little 
smudge on the ivory.” 


“You have received 
chinese Rvassador. SEVEral decorations, 

have you not, Mr. 
Liebling?” ‘‘ Yes, three—the Coburg 
one for Art and Science, the Persian 
Sun and Lion, and the Chinese Double 
Dragon given me a short time ago.” 
“You played to the Chinese Ambas- 
sador, I believe?” ‘‘ Yes, it is very 
funny about that. You know the 
Chinese music is very different from 
ours, and when the Ambassador came 
over here he didn’t like our music at 
all, and he couldn’t bear the piano. 
But somehow or other he liked my 
playing, and he said, in his slow way, 
‘Mr. Liebling, I like your music. I 
should like to introduce it in China.’” 
**T remember you composed a march for 
him—a splendid thing, full of barbaric 
passion. I forget if you dedicated any 
music to the Shah?” “A _ violin 
sonata,” replied Mr. Liebling; “the 
one I played with Mr. Johannes Wollf 
at the Patti Concert. To the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg I dedicated my Piano- 
Concerto. I played it in Paris last year 
at one of the Figaro Concerts.” 





Herr Liebling isa native 

wostty. __ of Berlin, but his father 
was a Russian named 

Lubitz, who translated his name into its 
German equivalent. George Liebling 
showed his musical talents so early 
that by the time he was sixteen he 
was appointed professor of piano at 
the Kullak Conservatoire. ‘I had to 
teach a class of great girls,” he says, 
‘all taller than myself. But I made 
them mind me. Kullak had taught 
the piano in his youth to the late 
Emperor Frederick and the Empress 
Frederick. I know that,” said Mr. 


Liebling, ‘‘ because I remember seeing 
their portraits hung up on the wall 
with ‘to our beloved teacher’ under- 
neath. One need not reside in a place 
because one is a Court pianist. I have 


taken up my abode permanently in 
London. I like England and the 
English, and you see I have an appoint- 
ment at the Guildhall School of Music, 
which ties me to time. It leaves me 
plenty of time to accept engagements 
for concert work, and I also play 
in a great many houses, as you 
know.” ‘And you were actually a 
professor when you were sixteen?” 
I said, thoughtfully; “‘ what a clever 
boy you must have been!” “I 
was then,” said Mr. Liebling, with 
a twinkle in his eye, as he got 
up and bade me adieu. 


The accompaning por- 
traits of the two clever 
sisters, Anna and Louie 
Léwe, might serve as an illustration of 
the truth of physiognomy, their features 
being such as we are always accustomed 
to associate with the musical type. 
Both sisters have the full brow which 
phrenologists say shows time and tune, 
whilst the younger one bears a curious 
resemblance to the portrait of Handel. 
Both artists showed signs of their ex- 
ceptional gifts so extremely early that 
had they not had a very sensible 
mother, they would certainly have 
been exhibited as “ wonder-children ” 
Little Anna used to sing beautifully 
when she was Only 15 months old, and 
when she was only three years old she 
would find fault with a grown-up pianist 
who played a wrong note—and she 
would always be right. When she was 
growing up her mother took her to 
play to Stevenhagen, begging for a 
candid opinion as to her talents. “I 
think I never heard an artist like her,” 
she said, ‘‘ but then, I am her mother.” 
Stavenhagen heard her play, and told 
her mother that she was correct in 
what she said—that there were very 
few in thousands with such gifts. “I 
do not teach for money,” he added, 
** but I assist talent. Let her come to 
Weimar and study under me.” The 
family then went to Weimar, but a sad 
circumstance—the death of the third 
sister from typhoid—led them to re- 
turn to England, where Anna and 
Louie studied privately, the one with 


Two Clever 
Sisters. 
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Fraulein Eugenia Schumann, a daughter 
of the great composer, and Louie with 
Mr. William Shakespeare. It was soon 
after her return that Annie was made 
an Associate of the Royal College of 
Music. She made wonderful progress 
under Fraulein Schumann, and had the 
further advantage of studying for one 
summer under Mr. Leonard Borwick, 
when Fraulein Schumann was called 
away to Ger- 

many. Miss 

Léwe had the 

pleasure of per- 

forming before 

Joachim, who 

said that there 

was no artist 

alive who 

could play the 

Carnival . like 

that. 


Miss 


such a wonder- 
ful left hand 
that she has to 
take care it 
does not over- 
power the 
other. This is 
not a difficulty 
that many pi- 
anists are trou- 
bled with. 
When she was 
giving her first 
concert Frau- 
lein Schumann 
advised her to play Brahms’ transcrip- 
tion of a study of Weber’s, because it 
would show off this special facility. The 
story connected with the transcription 
is this. When Brahms was a student 
he was given this study to learn, but 
was blamed by his teacher for not hav- 
ing mastered a certain passage. Brahms 
was so nettled at this that he made a 
difficult transcription of the piece, and, 
when he next came for his lesson, 
shewed that he was able to play the pas- 
sage, not only with his right hand, but 


(Photo by Alice Hughes.) 


Miss Anna Lowe. 
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with his left. All the acknowledgment 
that Mjss Léwe got for playing this tour 
de force was that one of the critics in- 
quired why she had played a transcrip- 
tion, whilst the original composition 
could be procured! Miss Lowe has not 
often had to complain of the Press, 
however, for at her début all the critics 
were unanimous in their acknowledg- 
ment of her very great artistic gifts. 
In addition to 
her pianoforte 
playing Miss 
Anna Léwe is 
an excellent 
conductor, 
and she is 
never so happy 
as when she is 
conducting an 
orchestra. She 
has given sev- 
eral concerts 
at which her 
amateur choir 
has performed 
important 
works, and her 
choir and or- 
chestra have 
often been 
heard of late 
at St. Peter’s, 
Kennington 
Park Road, 
where they 
have given the 
voluntaries, 
hymns, canti- 
cles, and re- 
sponses. Miss 
Léwe is most 
steady at rehearsals. Her choir may talk 
before and after, but once rehearsing 
they mustn't waste a minute. They all 
enjoy the rehearsals, and leave as though 
inspired. 








Miss Louie Léwe is 
like her sister a true 
artist, and, like her, 
also, as frank and unaffected as the 
daylight. She is a wonderfully accom- 
plished musician, she plays all the 
instruments—piano, organ, violin, and 
viola. She has a fine voice of such 


A 
True Artist. 
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exceptional range that many critics 
would find it difficult where to “‘ place” 
it. Her master, Mr. Shakespeare, told 
her it was a mezzo-soprano-contralto. 
Her family like her contralto notes 
best in a room, and her high ones in a 
hall. She is her own greatest critic. 
She works enormously at a song before 
singing it, for she says, “all we present 
to the public should be perfect.” She 
is extremely 
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wanted lessons of anybody he would 
take them of her. The Times critic 
spoke very favourably of her when she 
made her début at the joint concert given 
by the two sisters in St. James’ Hall a 
couple of years since. e said “ She 
sings with understanding, and it is evi- 
dent that she has great musical taste 
and instinct, while her exceedingly un- 
affected style must ever find herfriends.”’ 

The Misses 





fond of oratorio 
music, and few 
who heard it 
will forget her 
rendering of 
“Hear, O Is- 
rael” at Dr. 
Kerr Grey's 
church in Al- 
bemarle Street 
on the occasion 
of the special 
service given 
for the London 
Rifles before 
they went out 
to South Africa. 


She also sang 


“Oh, rest in 
the Lord” with 
great effect at 
Marylebone 
Church on the 
occasion of the 
wedding of a 
lady organist. 
Her chief affec- 


tions, however, 





Loweare partly 
Danish, and 
they were very 
efficient helpers 
in the recent 
concert for the 
Danish Sailors’ 
Church. 





WriT- 

TEN Os- 
iret Near. tensibly 

with a 
view to pleasing 
the youthful 
mind, ‘“ Fairy 
Tales from Far 
and Near’”’ has 
in it also the 
power to charm 
the mind ma- 
ture. The au- 
thoress (Miss A. 
Hyatt - Woolf) 
renders her 
volume of short 
stories doubly 
attractive by 








are given to 
the songs of 
Brahms and 
Schumann, for she truly loves the music 
of the future. What is very curious, 
however, she is also particularly suc- 
cessful with singing the quaint, old-fash- 
ioned songs of Haydn and Handel, and 
it isa true delight to hear her render- 
ing of that quaint old song by the latter 
composer, called ‘‘ The Dance,’’ where 
the “light fantastic toe” is expressed 
by means of careful syncopation. 
Louie Léwe is such a conscientious 
artist that her master, Mr. Shakespeare, 
once told her laughingly that if ever he 


(Photo by Alice Hbghes.) 


Miss Loule Lowe. 


reason of the 
charming and 
original _ illus- 
trations, but in themselves they are an 
eminently bright and readable selection 
of storyettes. Ifthe themes on which she 
bases her fairy tales be not altogether 
new to us, we can only praise her 
method of treating them in such a 
manner as to lend an interest generally 
born of the strikingly original alone. 
Were it possible to single out any par- 
ticular fable and style it the most enter- 
taining, we should probably choose 
“The Fortunes of a Woodcutter.” 
Miss Hyatt-Woolf is no amateur, and 
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one cannot deny the grace of her 
literary style. The most serious error 
we can notice in the volume is the 
partial concealment of its writer’s name 
in mysterious hieroglyphics. The book 
comes, in beautiful covers, from the 
press of Mr. John McQueen. 


Mrs. Lionel H. Bar- 
nard had a delightful 
** At Home ” on Satur- 
day afternoon, Oct. 20th to welcome 
her friends to her new house, 39 
Holland Park. The hostess, who was 
attired in an elegant lace gown, received 
her guests in a charming drawing-room 
decorated after the Louis XVI periad. 
The “ Japs” gave a brilliant entertain- 
ment to a very appreciative audience 
which was followed by some clever 
imitations by the little “ Valli Valli” 
and a graceful dance by the hostess’ 
charming little daughter “ Margery.” 
She with her two pretty brothers 
formed quite a feature of the after- 
noon’s attractions. Refreshments were 
served in the large Jacobean dining- 
room. Among the guests, who num- 


An 
At-Home. 


bered upwards of 250 (notwithstanding 
the counter-attractions of Sandown), 


were Mr. and Mrs. R. Davies, Mr. 
John H. Gretton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Hoffmann, Mr. and Mrs. 
S.‘D. Stoneham, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Orchardson, Mr. and Mrs. Jules de 
Meray, Mr. Willie Gordon, Mrs. 
Joseph da Costa Andrade, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Birkbeck, Count and 
Countess Max Hollander, Mr. and 
Miss Lachman, Mr. Arthur Jay, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferdinand Mendl, Sig. and 
Mme. Denza, Mr. and Mrs. Augeb, &c. 


ite met Our Art Gallery has 
oo been a great success. 

We do not mean from 

our point of view alone, for while we 
have every reason to be satisfied with 
the results of our efforts to-place good 
Art in every home, those who have 
obtained the pictures have likewise 
been gratified with the charming and 
decorative works sent to them. And 
small wonder that they are. The 
feeble reproductions which we are able 
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to display in our advertising columns 
really do no justice to what they 
represent. We can only recommend 
our readers to make early application 
for these pictures (coupons must in all 
cases be sent) otherwise they may be 
doomed to disappointment. 


The Presidential Elec- 
tion has come and 
gone, and the anxiety 
of the public mind, in so far as it 
existed, has been set at rest. It is 
impossible not to look back — the 
circumstances of the former election, 
when Mr. Bryan and Mr. McKinley, as 
now, met in the lists. Public interest 
was then excited in a painful degree, 
party spirit ran high, general business 
held its breath, and even the dealers in 
stocks, ready though they are, or are 
supposed tobe, to take every sort of 
gambling risk, to any extent, felt 
paralyzed by the extraordinary effect 
upon every class of security and every 
kind of business and business risk that 
would follow upon a victory for the 
silver candidate, which was then 
regarded as a possibility by all, and by 
many as a certainty. Again in 1900 
the two champions were to meet, but, 
this time, the result, however spirited 
the struggle might be, seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion, and the  victor’s 
crown was made ready to the measure 
of the head of him who had ruled the 
““States”’ with some distinction and 
wisdom since 1896. 


The Lord High 
Yankee. 


In the days when 

Hail, Columbia: chivalry held sway 
the victor would have 

laid his crown at the feet of the Queen 
of Beauty, as the most worthy; but 
we fear the fair Columbia will wait 
long before her Lord for the time being 
will render her this homage, or render 
her anything like the whole-hearted 
love and service the knight paid to his 
ladye. Presidential Elections are con- 
ducted on lines too selfish for such a 
consummation. The victor on such 
occasions crowns himself, and, thereby, 
his party. For every other section of 
the nation and especially for the best 
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section, there follows another weary 
four years of waiting and hoping, with 
then the same disappointment. 


In the Land of the Almighty 
Acting Dollar, they act up even too 
well to 
the advice of Wi ie 
4 ‘ 


4 
Ws 


their National fj 

Anthem :— 

“Let indepen- 
dence be our 
boast, 

Ever mindful 
what it cost,” 


and the bad 
rhyming trou- 
bles them not. 


may of COlum- 
o .-bia’s 
Gen. Case 
quite reverses 
the quaint 
case of the 
heroine of the 
Scottish | bal- 
lad, ‘* May of 
the Morel 
Glen,” who, 
encountering 
a King and 
his whole 
court, made 
instant con- 
quest of them 
all, and decli- 
ned their offers 
because they 
were all mar- 
ried men, but 
promised to 
accept the first 
who should 
prove a wid- 
ower, with the 
result that— 


The Stock Exchange is 
rts no lover of Tammany, 
and has a_ sincere 


respect for Columbia; it is loyal to the 
core; is a connoisseur, if no critic, ot 


national anthems, to some of which it 
has devoted 
much _ time 
during the 
year. It has 
an eye to 
business, of 
course, but is 
by no means 
the wild 
harum scarum 
place of helter 
skelter gamb- 
ing itis usually 
represented to 
be from irres- 
ponsible, not 
to say ill- 
informed, pul- 
pits and plat- 
forms. Many 
excellent peo- 
ple probably 
also would not 
believe us if 
we were to tell 
them that only 
a very small 
majority of 
dealers gam- 
ble, in the true 
sense, at all. 
Although 
compassed 
about by 
temptations 
to do so, being 
canny, al- 
though not 
Scotch, and 
being aware 
of the too 


. Vidi, Vici.” ; frequent and 


seventy- 
seven wedded dames, 
As fair as e’er were born, 
The very pride of all the land, 
Were dead before the morn.” 


When an American President prefers 
to strangle Tammany for Columbia's 
sake he will prove his love and loyalty. 


disastrous 
consequences, they confine themselves 
to legitimate business. Legitimate 
business, however, implies legitimate 
business risk, and exceptional conditions 
of the market may force upon them in 
a single day large risks which, entered 























into for the mere fun of the thing, 
would be the wildest speculation. But, 
with markets normal, your dealer in 
stocks is but a shrewd man is business, 
who has a very intimate knowledge of 
his wares, ree if many of the goods 
are ‘fragile’ or “ perishable” he takes 
good care generally to buy them at a 
figure which will leave a margin in his 
favour for eventualities. Thus he is 
neither philanthropist nor prodigal, but 
merely a kind-hearted man taking care 
of his family. 

Another question that 
was mooted in the pub- 
lic Press not long ago— 
the appointment of a special Minister 
for London—is not taken seriously 
either, The idea is admitted to be a good 
one, but the views of his duties are open 
to criticism as frivolous. After the ex- 
periences of the C.1.V. day, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief even might be pro- 
moted to the post. It is presumed that 
the Minister would have a veto on the 
L.C.C. licensing decisions; could re- 
move at his pleasure the Boards of 
certain Kent railways, and make them 
do something in connection with 
“time”; might compel the resignation 
of the Postmaster-General if he tore up 
the streets on any pretext. It is confi- 
dently expected that he would insist on 
the City Companies resigning their 
turtle soup to the customers of the 
Alexandra Restaurant; that he would 
reduce rents in the City toa reasonable 
level; would decree holidays on the 
Stock Exchange on the smallest provo- 
cation; and would do away with the 
Westralian market by weeding out all 
Companies that have not a clean re- 
cord. These and many other things 
shall he do. 


And a 
New Minister. 


Pax semper nobiscum 
may be bad Latin, but 
‘tis a true bill for a 
great personage who looks down upon 
the Yankee market like the tower of 
the Crystal Palace, which he might 
perhaps have built had he been born 
soon enough. Yet he was not born 
yesterday, is not to be trifled with, has 
a fine (and large) presence, and a 
genuine, if genial, temper. Much 


Our Ocecasiona) 
Enigma. 
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valuable time may be lost by endeavour- 
ing to “spot ” this in the Second Extra 


of the Sun. There is no guinea 
attached to the solution. 

The ‘“ House” has 

FA] taken to itself a new 


market, respectfully 
called the “‘ Jungle,” disrespectfully the 
‘**_assi’’ market, which makes a 
speciality of West African Mines, the 
names of some of which wind up (fate- 
ful phrase) with —assi, Attassi, Obbu- 
assi, Akinassi. Its dealings are some- 
what fitful at present, but great things 
are expected, as usual in these cases. 
West Africa, however, deserves con- 
sideration, and, if but one half of 
the prophets prophesy not falsely, the 
Gold Coast ought soon to be added to 
the number of prosperous colonies. 
This could hardly be its claim hither- 
to, as its chief success has been reaped 
in the harvest of white life: ‘‘ Death 
cometh with his sickle.” However, 
that is a fact that must not be given 
too much importance, because the 
inland, where many of the mines are, is 
high and healthy. Also the researches 
of the School of Tropical Diseases 
seem likely to have beneficient in- 
fluence, and even if they cannot trans- 
form the “‘ white man’s grave ” into the 
white man’s “home,” it may at least 
become a white man’s habitation. 


The result of a wager 
lost by Mr. John Joel, 
of Barnato Bros., was a 
dinner recently at the Carlton Hotel, 
which is said to establish an easy record 
for price in such functions in London, 
namely, {10 per head, and is inscribed 
in the rolls of fame as the Pick-a-back 
Dinner, because the wager was that 
one man of 13st. should carry another, 
not lighter, 100 yards along Throgmor- 
ton Street. The crowd in the street 
made the bet impossible, and the Pick- 
a-back Dinner was the consequence, 
to the tune of £250, the guests num- 
bering twenty-five. The next best on 
record, in point of cost, was the so- 
called Red Dinner given some years 
ago by Mr. Woolf Joel at the Savoy 
Restaurant. 


A Pick-a-back 
Dinner. 
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And she sits and gazes al me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the sk es 
Lougieilow 
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By Pat 


THERE are few Londoners indeed who 
do not know that little strip of pave- 
ment extending from opposite the 
Garrick Theatre, in acon | Cross 
Road, to the corner of the National 
Gallery and Trafalgar Square. It is 
the happy hunting ground of the 
recruiting sergeant from the Chief 
Recruiting Depot, situated at the back 
of the National Gallery, and has been 
known to the initiated from time 
immemorial as “‘ The Beat.” It is 
here that, day after day, in sunshine 
and rain, you can see the recruiting 
sergeants parading backwards and 
forwards in front of the gaudy, but 
neat placards hung on the railings of 
the National Gallery, which set forth 
the many advantages of a soldier’s life 
in glowing colours and which are 
doubtless the little inducement wanted 
to bring a would-be recruit ‘“‘ up to the 
scratch” and prevail upon him to 
enlist. If these few yards of pavement 
could only speak, what strange tales 
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could tell ot those who 


they 
passed along with the recruiter on their 


have 


way to the barracks, leaving their 
former lives behind them, and abandon- 
ing. civil life to become ‘ A Soldier of 
the Queen”! All sorts and conditions 
of men have trod that pavement, from 
costermonger and loafer to baronet, 
but all with the same fixed purpose, 
the same goal in view, to become a 
unit in Her Majesty’s Army. On my 
visits to the Depot, for the purposes 
of obtaining the information and photo- 
graphs contained in this article, I 
was much struck with the diversity 
of types to be found amongst those 
“taking the shilling.”” There was the 
regular loafer and tramp type, which 
there was no mistaking, with poverty 
and hardship written’ in every line 
of his haggard and pinched face, and 
in the aimless shuffle which this 
class somehow or other seem to 
acquire. There was the shabby-genteel 
man who carried his head erect, 
and who was still smart and tidy in 
appearance, in spite of his mended 
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and shiny clothes and frayed linen. 
There was the middle-class youth of the 
shop-assistant type who, finding life 
behind a shop counter dull and un- 
interesting, had determined to exchange 


Recruit on the Scales. 


the apron and cheese-knife for the 
scarlet tunic and the bayonet; and 
there were young boys of 15 or 16, 
whose parents had come with them 
to give the necessary sanction to their 
enlisting. But enough of the types 
that I saw on “ The Beat.” This article 
is intended to deal with the tests and 
examinations that the would-be soldier 
has to pass before he is accepted for 
service, and then with the few days of 
his life as a soldier which he spends at 
the Recruiting Depot before being 
drafted off to the training depot of the 
regiment he has elected to join. 
From “The Beat” the sergeant 
takes him into the barrack yard which 


is, by the way, just at the back of the 
National Gallery. Just inside the gate, 
and on the left as one enters, is a small 
and badly-lighted room where the 
recruit is measured, weighed, and 
questioned, and has his eye- 
sight tested before being taken 
before one of the examining 
surgeons for a thorough and 
systematic examination. This 
preliminary examination is very 
necessary, as otherwise much 
of the medical officer’s time 
would be wasted in examining 
and rejecting candidates who 
prove to be quite unsuitable 
from various causes, such as 
insufficient chest measurement, 
defective eyesight, or bad teeth. 
And I may say here that the 
proportion of candidates re- 
jected on account of bad or an 
insufficient number of teeth is 
astonishing, quite 70 per cent. 
of the rejections being attribut- 

able to these faults. 
lt may not be out of place 


to give the questions put to the 


recruit by the sergeant and 
again by the attesting officer, 
should he pass the doctor, as 
every recruit has to answer 
them and sign them, at the 
same time making a solemn 
declaration to the effect that 
the answers he has given are 
true in every detail. There 
are seventeen main questions 
in all, some of which are subdivided, 
and which are as follows :— 


1. What is your name? 
2. In or near what Parish or Town were 
u born? 

Are you a British subject ? 

What is your age ! 

What is your Trade or Calling? 
6. Have you resided out of your Father's 
house for three years continuously in the same 
place, or occupied a house or land of the yearly 
value of £10 for one year, and paid rates for 
the same, and, in either case, if so, state 
where ? 

You are hereby warned that if after enlist- 
ment it is found that you have given a wilfully 
false answer to any of the following seven ques- 
tions, you will be liable to a punishment of two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour : 


yo 
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7. Areyou, or have you been, an Apprentice ? 
If so, where? to whom? for what period? and 
when did, or will, the period expire ? 

8. Are you married? 

9. Have you ever been sentenced to im- 
prisonment by the Civil Power? 

10. Do you now belong to Her Majesty’s 
Army, the Marines, the Militia, the, Militia 
Reserve, the Royal Navy, the Volunteers, the 
Yeomanry, the Army Reserve, or the Naval 
Reserve Force? If so, to what Corps ? 

11. Have you ever served in Her Majesty’s 
Army, the Marines, the Militia, the Army Re- 
serve, the Militia Reserve, or the Royal Navy? 
If so, state which, and cause of discharge. 

Ifso, the Recruit is to be asked the particu- 
lars of his former service, and to produce, if 
possible, his Parchment Certificate of Dis- 
charge, and Certificate of Character, which 
should be returned to him, on 
re-enlistment, conspicuously en- 
dorsed in red ink as follows, 
viz Name re- 
enlisted in the (Regiment) 

on the (date 

12. Have you truly stated the 
whole, if any, of your previous 
service ? 

13. Have you ever been rejec- 
ted as unfit for Her Majesty’s 
Service? If so, on what 
grounds ? 

14. Are you willing to be 
vaccinated or re-vaccinated ? 

15- For what Corps are you 
willing to be enlisted, or are 
you willing to be enlisted for 
General service ? 

16. Did you receive a Notice, 
and do you understand its mean- 
ing, and who gave it you? 

17. Are you willing to serve 
upon the following conditions, 
provided tler Majesty should so 
long require your services ? 

(1.) Fora term of 12 years 
in Army Service? 

2.) Ifthe above-mentioned 
term of 12 years expire while 
you are on service with the 
Regular Forces, (i.) beyond 
the seas, or (ii.) while a state 
of war exists with a Foreign 
Power, or (iii.) while soldiers 
in the Reserves are required 
by proclamation to continue 
in, or re-enter upon, Army 
Service, and you, in accor- 
dance with such proclamation, 
have re-entered Army Service, 
then to serve for a further 
period not exceeding twelve months ? 


The Notice referred to in question 16 
is reproduced in extenso, as in it are 
set forth the terms and conditions on 


which a soldier is enlisted. It reads as 
follows, printed on official blue paper, 
foolscap size :— 


LONG SERVICE (All arms except Cavalry). 
12 years with the Colours.) 


Notice to be given to a Man at the time of his 
offering to join the Army. 
Date 190 
You (name are required to 
attend* forthwith, or at 
o'clock on the day of 
at [here name some place] for 
the purpose of appearing before a Justice to be 
attested for Her Majesty's Army, in which you 
have expressed your willingness to serve. 
The General Conditions of the Contract of 


Recruit being Measured. 


* The recruit is to have the option of being attested either 
forthwith, or ata future time If he wishes to be attested 
forthwith, the words “ or at o'clock on the day of 

"(in line 3) will be erased. If he does not wish to 
be attested forthwith, the hour (with the letters a.m. or p.m., 
as thecase may be), the day, and the month, will be inserted, 
and the words “forthwith or” (in line 2) will be erased. 
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Enlistment that you are about to enter into 
with the Crown are as follows : 

1. You will engage to serve Her Majesty as 
a Soldier in the Regular Forces fora period of 
12 years, provided Her Maiesty should so long 
require your services. 





Recruits waiting examination by the Surgeon. 


2. Your term of Service will be reckoned 
thus :— 

1. The service shall begin to reckon from 
the date of attestation, but 
2. Ifguilty of any of the following offences: 

(a) Desertion from Her Majesty's 
Service, or 

(b) Fraudulent Enlistment ; 

the whole perio. of Service prior thereto 

shall be torfeited. 

3. You may be enlisted for a Special Corps, 
or you may be enlisted for General Service, or 
General Service (Infantry), in which case you 
will be appointed to a Corps. 

4. Ifenlisted for General Service you will 
be liable, during the first three months of 
service, to be transferred to any Corps of-the 
Arm in which you are serving. 

5- You may also be transferred to another 
Corps, 

(a) with your consent ; 

(6) if you are invalided from Service be- 
yond the seas ; 

(c) if the Corps being ordered on service 
beyond the seas you are unfit for such 
Service by reason of your health, or, are 
within 2 years of the expiring of your Army 
Service : 

(d) if the Corps, while on Service beyond 
the seas, be ordered home or to another sta- 
tion, and you have more than 2 years un- 
expired of your period of Army Service ; 





(e) if you are guilty of desertion or 
fraudulent enlistment : 

(f) if sentenced by a Court-Martial to 6 
months’ imprisonment. 

6. If your term of Army Service should ex- 

* pine, the same may be extended or prélonged 

for a period not 

exceeding twelve 


months under 
these circum- 
stances :— 


(a) if a state 
of War exists 
between Her 
Majesty and any 
Foreign Power: 

(4) if you are 
on service be- 
yond the seas : 

(c) if the 
Army Reserve 
be called out 
under Her 
Majesty’s _ pro- 
clamation. 

7. Ifyouare an 
enrolled Volunteer 
you will, on enlist- 
ment into the 
Regular Army, be 
deemed to be dis- 
charged from the 
Volunteer Force. 
You will, neverthe- 
less, be liable to 
deliver up (fair wear and tear only excepted 
all arms, clothing and appointments, being 
public property, or property of the Corps, 
issued to you, and to pay all money due or 
becoming due by you under the rules of the 
Corps, or to be placed under stoppages until 
the value of such arms, clothing, or appoint- 
ments, not so delivered up, or such money is 
fully paid. 

8. If serving beyond the seas at the time 
you are entitled to your discharge. you will be 
sent to the United Kingdom free of expense. 

g. When attested by the Justice you will be 
liable to all the provisions of the Army Act for 
the time being in force. 

10. If from three months of your attestation 
you pay for the use of Her Majesty a sum not 
exceeding £10 you can be discharged ; unless 
when you claim such discharge a proclamation 
is in force requiring the Army Reserve to enter 
upon Army Service. 

11. You will be required by the Justice to 
answer the questions printed on the back 
hereof, and you are warned that if you make at 
the time of your attestation any false answer to 
him, you will thereby render yourself liable to 
punishment. 


Commissioned Officer 


Signature of the Non- } 
serving the Notice..., 4 Ratan 
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Recruits: taking the Oath of Allegiance A: very unique photograph. 


The title-piece of this article is a 


good view of the entrance to the Depot, 
and just through the gate and to the 
left is the room mentioned above. The 
photo is of 
more than 
usual inter- 
est, as it is 
through this 
very gate that 
some of our 
finest.officers 
have passed 
when they 
entered the 
Army as 
privates. 
Figs. 1 and 
2 shew a can- 
didate on the 
scales and 
standard 
respectively. 
Having passed these preliminary tests 
and his chest measurement over his 
clothes being satisfactory, he is taken 
across the barrack square to therecruits’ 
waiting room where he is told to 


The Recruits’ Recreation Room. 


undress and pass through to the bath 
rooms which are situated in the rear. 
These baths are fitted with hot and 
cold water and an unlimited supply’ of 

soap is “al- 


, lowed the 

[Fa | recruit for his 

{ ablutions. 
: prez When he 


leaves the 
bath he is 
told by the 
orderly in 
charge of the 
room to put 
on his trou- 
sers and shirt 
and takeja 
seat and wait 
his turn to go 
before the ex- 
aminirg sur- 
geon. A'very 
good view o the room is shewn in 
Fig. 3, andthe different styles of the 
recruits waiting to be examined can be 
seen at a glance. 


Of course the medical examination 
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proper is carried out whilst the recruit 
is in astate of absolute nudity, and it 
will be readily understood by my 
readers that it was impossible to secure 
photographs of this examination, inter- 
esting though 


they would 
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taken, and the recruit is weighed, and 
I may say, en passant, that much import- 
ance is attached to a recruit’s powers 
of expansion. Next he is made to hop 
round the room, first on one leg and 
then on the 
other, the 





have been; 
and so a pen 
picture will 
have to suf- 
fice. Exam- 
ining the 
numbers of 
recruits that 
they do every 
day the sur- 
geons natu- 
rally do not 
waste time 
but proceed 
with their 
e€ Xamination 
with almost 
incredible speed, complete and ex- 
haustive though it is. First the 
measurement, height and chest, the 


latter both expanded and contracted, are 


The Recruits’ Canteen. 


examining 
surgeon all 
the time 
closely fol- 
lowing his 
every move- 
ment. He 
is made to 
bend down 
and touch his 
toes with the 
tips of his fin- 
gers, to open 
and close his 
hands, and 
other exer- 
cises_ which 
seem strange and unnecessary to the 
uninitiated, but each of which has its 
own particular purpose. Any physical 
peculiarities or marks the reeruit may 








Recruits’ “ Roll Call,” prior to marching them off to their different Depots, 
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Sergt.-Major Jose, Chief Recruiting Sergeant, and group of Recruiting Sergeants 
(the Chief Clerk of Depot on his right). 


bear, and which could at any time 
assist in his identification, are carefully 
noted and described on his papers, and 
this is often of the utmost value in 
identifying 
deserters. 

On passing 
the surgeon 
the recruit is 
taken before 
one of the 
Attesting 
Officers and 
has his ques- 
tions and 
answers read 
over to him 
again, and 
when these 
have been 
answered 
satisfactorily 
and signed, 
the Oath cf Allegiance is read over, he 
repeating each sentence after the Attest- 
ing Officer. 

This proceeding with which his life 
as a civilian ceases and he becomes a 


A Recruits’ Dormitory, with Cots Folded 


Servant of Her Majesty is most inter- 
esting, and a very good idea of it can 
be obtained from the photo of it. 
(Fig. 4.) The Bibles are handed out to 
the recruits 
by the Ser- 
geant, with 
instructions 
to “‘hold the 
book in the 
right hand, 
repeat the 
words after 
the officer, 
and kiss the 
book at the 
word of com- 
mand.” The 
Oath reads 
as follows:— 
“T — do 
make Oath, 
that I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
Her Majesty, Her Heirs, and Suc- 
cessors, and that I will, as in duty 
bound, honestly and faithfully defend 
Her Majesty, Her Heirs, and Suc- 
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cessors, in Person, Crown, and Dignity, 
against all enemies, and will observe 
and obey all orders of Her Majesty, 
Her Heirs, and Successors, and of the 
Generals and Officers set over me. So 
help me God.” At the close of the 
reading of the Oath, the command, 
“Kiss the 
Book,” was 
given — the 
Bibles were 
raised simul- 
taneously— 
and seven 
were added to 
the number of 
Her Majesty's 
soldiers. It 
may be well 
to explain 
here that the 
photo, Fig. 4, 
is one of the 
recruits being 
actually sworn 
in. It was 
snapped just 
at the mo- 
ment the 
command to 
“Kiss the 
Book” was 
given. In- 
deed all the 
photos _ illus- 
trating the 
article are of 
actual phases 
in a recruit’s 
examination, 
and none of 
them were 
posed or 
* faked ” in 
any way. 

As soon as 
the Oath has been taken the recruit 
is taken down to the Pay Office, 
where he is paid a day’s pay, which 
varies according to the branch of 
the Service he may have elected to 
join. He is then told where and at 
what time to report himself again, and 
is quite) at liberty, if he likes, to go 
home tothis ‘friends and pass the night 


“The Beat” in Trafalgar Square, where Recruits are picked up. 


with them or to spend his time in 
barracks or in the recreation room 
(Fig. 5), where there are always 
plentiful supplies of papers and maga- 
zines, &c., for his edification. He has 
to supply his own food out of the pay 
he receives, an allowance in lieu of 
rations being 
given him in 
addition to 
his day’s pay, 
but it is not 
compulsory 

. that heshould 
“buy his food 
in the canteen 
in. barracks, 
as he is quite 
at liberty to 
buy it outside 
barracks if 
he likes, but 
he may do 
a great deal 
worse by fol- 
lowing the 
latter method, 
as the meals 
supplied in 
the canteen 
are most ex- 
cellent. 

A view of 
the canteen 
with the re- 
cruits at din- 
ner is shown 
in our next 
photo (Fig. 6), 
and although 
the tables are 
not supplied 
with cloths, 
still every- 
thing is spot- 
lessly clean 

and very nicely served. 

The dormitories in which the recruits 
staying in barracks sleep are large, 
clean, and well aired, and each room 
accommodates about twenty men. The 
usual military cot is used, and each is 
provided with warm blankets and 
sheets, and here the recruit learns one 


of his first duties, that of folding his 
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bedding-away properly. Fig. g. is a 
photo of No. 6 Room A Block. I 
should say that a sergeant sleeps on 
each landing just outside the recruits’ 
dormitories, and it is his duty to keep 
order at night. 

Each morning and afternoon the 
recruits are paraded in the barrack 
square by one of the Staff Colour- 
Sergeants, and receive their orders 
as to when they are to proceed to 
join their regiments, and Fig. 7 is a 
good view of them being paraded by 
Staff Colour-Sergeant Crudass. Those 
whose names are not on the list for 
despatch to their regiments that day 
are free until the next parade, and so 
they pags the time in their own fashion 
either m barracks or out, their only 
duty being to attend at such particular 
time as they are told. In my humble 
opinion the first few days in barracks is 
the most trying tothe recruit, and it is well 


‘Why, you are only 
a boy!” 


wv 
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that the stern military discipline is not 
rigidly enforced, as, like a young horse, a 
recruit wants careful handling at first. 

The actual recruiting staff consists of 
Sergeant-Major Jose, and about forty 
recruiting Sergeants, who are, amongst 
them, responsible for about forty or 
fifty army and twenty to thirty Militia 
recruits daily. 

When the recruit receives the notifica- 
tion to proceed to join his regiment he 
is marched out of the Depet with 
those of his companions who are joining 
the same regiment, and the Depot 
knows him no more. 

In conclusion, I wish to tender my 
sincere thanks to Major Ottley who 
was in command at the time I made 
my application, and also to Captain 
Dawson for the many kindnesses shown 
me and the facilities which were given 
me for obtaining information and 
photographs. 
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By HELEN 


r'HE steps outside the Thermal Estab- 
lishment were crowded. Doctors were 
prescribing for their patients, receiving 
payment, or in some cases presenting 
accounts, and no one played eaves- 
dropper to professional confidences, no 
one stared at these open-air consulta- 
tions, for all business is conducted en 
plein air at Aix-les-Bains, and the 
horrors of waiting in a _ consulting 
room, to be presently summoned by a 
mute who suggests ushering you to 
your own funeral, are unknown. 

A girl in a white cambric frock, who 
held a red umbrella over her head, sat 
reading on the steps and looking up 
from time to time to the Arch of Cam- 
panus opposite, ,at the crowd that 
buzzed in the market beyond, full of 
light, movement, and colour as foreign 
crowds always are. It is only an 
English crowd that irresistibly sug- 
gests the lines : 


“Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


The girl loved the Garden of the 
Savoy, its landscapes and points of 
view challenging comparison with the 
grandest and loveliest scenery of Swit- 
zerland, its deep and grassy glens, its 
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glaciers and torrents, blue lakes and 
rushing rivers, its cascades, and above 
all its mountains more changeful, more 
companionable, even than the sea. 
And to drive through this lovely 
Savoyard country, where one cannot 
move a step without treading on vine 
leaves, and you may pluck bunches of 
grapes as easily as blackberries, where 
the everlasting mountains lift up their 
heads even unto the clouds, and the 
whole valley glows with the magni- 
ficent effects of light and shade on lofty 
scaur and rich verdure is a thing never 
to be forgotten; and when you have 
gone up the hill, and zigzagged down 
to the Lac de Bourget you may search 
the world over and find no fairer sight 
than this. Long and mystical in the 
intensely blue bosom of the lake you 
see the reflections of the Aiguebiletti, 
of Epine, and Mont du Chat, and if one 
wearies of the blue, then there are 
acres of water lilies paved with vivid- 
est, intensest green. But most of all 
she loved the vivid contrast of the old 
and the new in the town of Aix, that 
‘“‘ most brilliant jewel of the Duchy of 
the Savoy,” by its age, its Roman arch 
and ruins. Its grand old castle, built 
like the Arch of Campanus, in a way 
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that defied time, appealed vividly to 
this girl’s imagination; before Christ 
was it built, and in the Roman days 
kings had come hither to bathe, while 
the inhabitants of the place were 
kaown by the name of Agnenses. 

Once this fortified city was surroun- 
ded by a strong wall flanked by large 
towers, and pierced by three gates, of 
Chambery, of Chantague, and Rumilly; 
and the girl was trying to reconstruct 
the barbaric past in the midst of the 
new, noisy, gambling, bathing present 
when, waking to outward things, 
suddenly she ducked the red umbrella, 
and the man who was making straight 
for it stopped and stared at it hard. 
There were so many flamingo sun- 
shades in Aix and so many white frocks, 
but though he could not see a bit of her 
face he could swear to her foot, the 
neatest, the best shod in the whole 
place. A lady who had been 
waiting her turn for a douche at 
that moment vacated the 
seat next to the girl, who 
had temporarily 
obscured herself, 
and Ellenborough 
adroitly slipped 
into her place. 

‘“* Essie,’’ he said, 

for she had not 
expected this flank 
movement, and he 
found her reading 
contentedly,with a 
fine air of mischief 
on her small face. 
For answer she 
whipped round the 
sunshade so 
smartly that its 
ferrule nearly 
poked his eye out, 
and he murmured 
remonstrantly, as 
he held his hand 
to the injured 
member. 

“It’s too hot for playing hide and 
seek,” he said, addressing the red calico 
in the half hurried way in which one 
talks to a person on the other side of a 
wall. ‘“‘ Heard the news?” 
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No answer. A_ small, bare hand 
turned a page that rustled, so it is to 
be presumed she was still reading. 

“Well, then, you ought to have,” 
said he, in a nettled tone. ‘‘ Stormouth 
and Bellairs almost came to blows last 
night—and about you.” 

The flamingo curved sharply to one 
side, and an alarmed little face came 
round the corner. It was very small, 
very white, and had big, innocent eyes 
the colour of speedwells. 

‘Pray, what have J to do with it ?’ 
said Miss Essie, with a great effort at 
bounce. 

*“Oh, you know best,” said Fitz, 
significantly. ‘They were both in 
your box at the theatre last night, you 
know. And I know what your tricks 


are.” 


“I know what your tricks are.” 


‘‘ Where did they quarrel ?”’ inquired 
the girl, shutting her book sharply. 


“At the Villa des Fleurs —- after 
baccarat.” 


“Oh!” said Essie, her lip curling, 
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“it’s much miore likely they fell out 
about some cocotte. A decent woman 
here is simply out of it—men naturally 
prefer professionals to amateurs! ” 

“Essie!” cried out Fitz, thoroughly 
angry, but she only tilted her dimpled 
chin at him, put the book under her 
arm, and walked off without any leave- 
taking. 

** Well—of all the little——’”’ he be- 
gan, then slowly followed her. She 
did not take the market way, but 
turned down by the big chemist’s, and 
stopped at her favourite window, filled 
with photographs of the _ scenery 
surrounding Aix. 

“We've done ’em all except the 
Grande Chartreuse,” he said, over her 
shoulder, and she jerked it impatiently 
as if he were a buzzing insect that 
annoyed her, and she must shake off. 

** Lovely day, Miss Ormonde ?”’ said 
a gay voice, and looking round she saw 
Jack Stormouth, cheery and impudent 
as usual, and seemingly quite uncon- 
scious of the very straight look she 
made him a present of, together with 
her. hand. 

** Morning, Ellenborough,” he said, 
with a nod to Fitz. ‘‘ You look a bit 
chippy this morning. Naughty ! 
Naughty! Let me carry that book,” 
and he dexterously relieved Esther of 
her burden, and the three strolled away 
side by side. 

“And, pray, what were you doing 
last night ?”” said Miss Essie, coolly. 

“A little dinner—a little music—a 
little play—and then a little bed,” he 
said, with a virtuous air and twinkling 
eyes. 

““And what was Reggie Bellairs 
doing ?”’ inquired Esther, her coolness 
marred by a slight blush. 

“Oh, he did everything I did,” said 
Jack, airily; ‘in fact it became quite 
automatic and got on my nerves. Such 
beautiful reciprocity is a nuisance. 
Driving anywhere to-day ?” 

“No.” 

Esther paused at a jeweller’s to 
collect her thoughts. She was an 
inveterate shop gazer, and though 
really indifferent to gems, could not 
have got past the Aix trays of precious 
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stones, which were really marvellous 
and able to hold their own at any show 
in the world. Fitz always felt small 
when she looked at them, because, 
compared with Stormouth, he was a 
poor man, and if she had liked them 
ever so much, he could not have gone 
in and bought the shop full for her, as 
Jack could have done without turning 
a hair. 

Esther was fascinated by the white 
fire of a diamond heart, yet vexed with 
herself for admiring it, as the rage for 
hearts as ornaments, first inaugurated 
by a Queen, had passed through all 
ranks and classes until it~ reached 
Whitechapel, where it rioted in brass 
and even pewter, and every donah was 
in the fashion. It was even worse 
than the single string of pearls that, 
worn immediately below a young, round 
chin, looks so charmingly, but when 
seen emerging from a public house 
above a soiled frock worn by the 
“‘lidy’” who fetches the morning beer, 
makes one feel qualmish towards pearls 
for a very long time. 

“After all, a flower stall beats a 
jewel shop hollow,” said Essie, as they 
resumed their saunter, but Stormouth, 
who had seen how her blue eyes lin- 
gered on the heart, did not believe her. 
Fitzroy did. The slim girl walked be- 
tween the two unmistakable English 
aristocrats, dressed with the severe 
plainness that men of no other country 
can carry off well, was stared at, 
admired, and envied, according to the 
sex of those who looked as her. The 
hot, narrow street was full of people of 
every nationality under the sun. 
President Faure was coming in the 
afternoon, and the peasants were 
crowding in from all the country 
round, the women in their delight- 
ful white caps, the men in blue 
linen blouses; one can distinguish 
every class at a glance in the Savoy as 
it is impossible to do in England. Aix 
lends herself graciously to a holiday, 
and by the simple device of hanging 
strings of coloured lanterns to the 
trees that line the streets, and putting 
out plenty of flags and a million rain- 
bow lamps in the Arch gardens and 
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those of the Villa des Fleurs,lo! the trick and innocently inquired if Faure’s name 
is done at a minimum cf cost and time. was Richard or Reginald ? 





The slim gir! walked between the two unmistakable:English aristocrats. 


Esther pointed to a big R.F. sur- Stormouth laughed loudly, and Fitz 
rounded by flags that appeared at smiled, and explained that the letters 


regular intervals all along the way, stood for ‘Republique Frangais. 
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Esther had flushed at Stormouth’s 
loud laugh, though he was quite un- 
conscious of offence, and indeed his 
rank, his immense wealth, his good 
looks, made most things that he did 
seem good in the sight of women. 
But Esther hated rich people—too 
much money would deprave the nicest 
taste, the most perfect breeding in the 
world, and at that moment she felt 
that she loved Fitz, if only that he 
was comparatively poor. And _ yet, 
every woman compatriot she met 
envied Esther her escort—even the 
Americans, airy marauders in Paris 
gowns, would have liked to change 
places with her, for if they have made 
gold their slave, they themselves are 
slaves to English rank, and bow the 
knee before it. They can be very 
charming, these Transatlantic cousins 
of ours, when they have brushed every 
other woman from the stage on which 
they stand—but only to men. Nothing 
in petticoats can live near them. 

“‘Have you seen Reggie to-day?” 
inquired Esther of Jack unexpectedly. 

**No. Have you any message for 
him?” 

Esther looked up and met Jack’s 
rather hard grey eyes full. 

“Yes. Tell him he is not to fight 
with you and make mre look ridiculous. 
Father would be furious — and so 
should I.” 

Jack was silent for a moment, then 
he said : 

“If we are on such terms as you 
suppose, how can you expect me to 
take such a message ?”’ 

** Because you are older and have 
more sense,” she said. ‘ Personally,” 
she added, ‘‘I don’t see why you 
shoudn't fight if you want to. You think 
nothing of doing it in battle—you hew 
and slaughter and hack with a fine 
relish and feel yourself a hero—it’s the 
numbers I suppose that makes the 
difference — and Reggie’s a frail little 
chap. And his mother adores him.” 

“He is a saucy young beggar,” 
growled Jack, “‘and wants his comb 
cut. The women have spoilt him by 
making a pet of him as they do of 
duodecimos of men, and it has turned 
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his head, Here's the General,” he 
added as a tall, slender man clothed 
all in spotless white approached them. 
He looked grave and preoccupied, and 
barely nodding to the two men, drew 
Esther away. 

‘What is it, Dad,” she said, as he 
piloted her through the polyglot crowd 
of which the French fat bourgeoisie 
formed a large ingredient. 

He shook his head, but once in their 
rooms at the Hotel d’ Aix, and the door 
shut, he faced her sternly, and her 
heart quailed. 

‘‘More of your tricks, Esther,” he 
said, ‘‘and by Heaven, I wish I'd left 
you at home. Not satisfied with 
making a fool of Ellenborough, whom 
you won't release, and won't accept, 
you’ve set Stormouth and Bellairs by 
the ears, and now their seconds have 
arranged everything, and the duel 
comes off some time to-day.” 

““Are they so determined someone 
shall stop it that they go and tell every- 
body—have they informed the police ? ” 
cried Esther, scornfully. 

*“You have no shame,” said her 
father, turning away in bitter anger. 
**Many a heart have you broken, but 
now one man’s death, possibly two, 
may lie at your door,”’ and he went out 
hastily, as if afraid to trust his temper. 

Esther walked to the window and 
looked absently at the mountains that 
hem one round at Aix, and from which, 
go where you will, look where you will, 
you can’t escape—and do not want to 
either. They always soothed and 
rested her inexpressibly; she never 
wearied of them; and now, almost 
unconsciously, she said to herself, 


“ Though on its brow men sow and reap 
He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


That was what perhaps she was going 
to give to one of the two men who 
would go out on her behalf that day, 
or, as her father said, perhaps both— 
and how could she ever rest quietly 


in her own bed again? The door 
opened behind her, and she thought 
her father had returned, and did not 
look round, for she hated to see anger 
in that usually kind face. 
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‘* Dad,” she said, “I did flirt—a 
little, with those two at the theatre 
last night. But it was only to spite 


out her pocket handkerchiet), ‘and 
when anyone worries me, I want 
to worry someone else—so—I flir- 














Esther sprang from her coupe and flew towards them. 


Fitz. He—he had made me angry. 
He knows [-don’t.want to get married 
and he ‘will pin me to an} answer— 
yes or no. And—and I am very 
fond of him Syou.. know” (Esther got 





ted alternately with— with Jack and 
Reggie.” } 

But “ Dad” was clearly very angry 
and made no response, and now Esther 
used her pocket handkerchief in real 
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earnest the while she feebly excused 
herself. 

“You see, Dad, I don’t mean to 
flirt when I’m married. So I must 
have my flirt out first. And I’d got on 
a pink frock. It was all that frock, no 
man keeps his head over a pink any- 
thing — with lots of lace. It never 
would have happened—they wouldn’t 
have quarrelled, I mean, if it had been 
a w—white one. And that great, rude 
= is sure to kill poor Reggie—dear 
ittle chap!” 

“Esther!” 

The girl jumped, and turned furious, 
with scarlet cheeks, to behold Fitz, 
whose face was a study in equally 
mingled anxiety and delight. 

“‘ Darling,” he said, ‘‘ you can never 
get out of it that you are fond of me. 
But those fools have just driven off— 
in opposite directions, to put everyone 
off the scent. After parting with Stor- 
mouth, I went back to say something I 
had forgotten, and I overheard him 
give the directions, and immediately 
Reggie drove by. Come —we must 


follow Stormouth to Marlioz.” 


Esther had not removed her hat, she 
wore no gloves of mornings, and she 
flew out of the room and the hotel 
without uttering a word, Everyone 
had gone in to the Déjeuner; there 
were only servants to see her jump into 
a coupé with a smart awning, and, 
followed by Fitz, drive rapidly away. 
The road to Marlioz is one long alley 
bordered on both sides by trees, as are 
most of the roads about Aix, and Fitz 
held the girl’s hand fast in what was a 
veritable lover’s avenue as they went, 
and Stormouth looking back (he must 
have been unaccountably delayed on 
the road) saw the pursuers and grinned. 

“We've brought her to her senses, 
and she has flown straight into Fitz’s 
arms.” 

“The little flirt shall have that 
diamond heart for a wedding present,” 
he added, half aloud. “Lord, he’s a 
welcome to her — her pranks would 
make me grey in a week!” 

Presently his carriage took a sharp 
turn to the left, and almost at the same 
moment Reggie’s coupé appeared from 


the opposite direction and debouched 
on the quiet meadow where the seconds 
were waiting and an English doctor. 

As the antagonists passed each other 
they scowled outwardly, but, inside— 
winked. 

Esther’s voice was distinctly heard in 
the distance urging on the driver to 
greater efforts, and Reggie and Stor- 
mouth laughed, grimaced in trying not 
to smile, and the seconds, who were not 
in the know, looked furious—here was 
the eternal feminine coming to spoil the 
game as usual. 

The ground was measured out—the 
men were to fight at ten paces, with 
pistols. Both men were extraordinarily 
quick in getting rid of their coats and 
were already in their shirts when 
Esther sprang from her coupé and 
flew towards them. 

“Jack!” she cried, in trembling 
accents, ‘“ Reggie! If you fight I'll 
never—never ’ but here she burst 
into tears and dissolved into Fitz’s 
remarkably ready arms. 

The two principals exchanged rapid 
glances, and the seconds, a fire-eating 
Frenchman and a huge German whom 
Heidelberg had made callous to blood- 
shed, frowned heavily. To them it 
looked like a put-up job, and their 
opinion of English milords declined. 
They looked significantly at the 
English doctor who possibly was in 
the plot, too, for he had turned his 
back, and his back smiled. 

Esther recovered herself, and came 
forward, lifting up imploring hands and 
looking so lovely that—involuntarily 
both men felt a sensation. She was 
too good for Fitz, too good for anyone 
but themselves. ‘If you fight,” she 
said, ‘‘I will go into a convent—or—or 
I will take an overdose of something— 
for I could not live as a Murderess! ” 

“Well,” said Reggie, looking hard at 
Jack, ‘‘ I was wrong—I had taken too 
much wine at dinner—and I apologize.” 

“And I accept your apology,” said 
Stormouth, with indecent haste, and 
the two men shook hands, and the 
seconds bowing low, and with marked 
irony, left the ground. In the dis- 
tance the four drivers, standing up on 














their box seats to get a better view of 
the bloodshed, made derisive gestures 
of disappointment, and scored heavily 
over ‘‘the much-hated, cock-sure 
Englishman.” 

Esther came forward timidly, looking 
not at all likeanun- 
abashed Northern 
maiden, and, 
taking Reggie's 
hand in her right 
and Jack’s in her 
left, with a little 
glance towards the 
English doctor, 
spoke her mea 
culpa. 

‘I behaved very 
badly last night. 
I often do—but I 
was — was angry 
with Fitz——” 

“And pray, what 
had poor Fitz 
done ? ” inquired 
Jack. 

“He 
me to marry him, 
said Essie, hanging 
her head, “‘and I 
don’t—want—to— 
be—married! Men 
are so much nicer 
as—lovers !” 

“Oh!” said 
Jack, significantly. 
“IT see you still 
stick to the plural. 
You are a_ very 
naughty little girl,” 
he added, sternly. 
‘ Here is one of the 
best fellows in the 
world wasting his 
time, and spending 
his best years 
dancing atten- 
dance on you—when lots of other 
girls would jump at him—and if I may 
say so, Miss Esther, nicer girls —I 
won't say prettier.” 

“No, no!” cried Reggie, indig- 
nantly, and Fitz murmured, protest- 
ingly, ‘‘she always meant to marry me, 
didn’t you, Essie?” 


he worries 


” 














There might have been heard the very, 
very soft sound of a kiss. 
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“Of course I did,” said Essie, slip- 
ping her hand through his arm, “‘ and 
Jack is a nasty cross thing—and pray 
if I am so nasty, why does he want to 
fight about me ?” 

She glanced at all three triumphantly, 
and the muscles of 
two faces twit- 
ched. Then she 
tossed her head 
and led the way 
to where waited 
their disgusted 
charioteers. 

The lovers drove 
back in beautitude 
down the lovely 
green alley, for 
Fitz at least had 
his heart’s desire, 
and Essie felt she 
had escaped a ter- 
rible catastrophe, 
while the doctor 
remarked, as he 
took the third 
place in the fol- 
lowing coupé, that 
“this was how 
they brought the 
good news to Aix” 
that nobody was 


killed. 


“We had to do 
it,” said Jack to 
Reggie, ‘‘ nothing 
but a good scare 
could ever have 
convinced her how 
really fond she was 
of Ellenborough, 
and how she tur- 
ned to him in 
everything. 
Whether she'll 
give up her tricks and settle down 
quietly is another matter.” 

“‘A reformed flirt makes the most 
rattling good wife alive,’’ said Reggie. 
“She may be difficult—but she'll stick 
to him. I think we did the job rather 
neatly,” he added, complacently. 
“Our rivalry at the theatre, our 
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flare-up over the cards, the challenge 
—all the good rules of the game fully 
observed except the finale—give us a 
light, old man, and if we look asses 
to-night, well, we leave Aix  to- 
morrow.” 


President Faure had passed triumph- 
antly from crowds of incense in the 
Villa des Fleurs to coloured clouds of 
Bengal lights that rose up to meet him 
from the gardens below. Now, with 
his broad red ribbon showing smartly 
across his breast, and with a good old 
moon overhead that had come out 
especially to have a look at the people’s 
favourite, he passed, with his gentlemen 
behind him, down between the jewel- 
hung trees and the ranks of his loyal 
admirers to the railway station, bowing 
as he went with really delightful 
sincerity and grace. Unexpectedly 
caught in the crowd, Esther and Fitz 
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had been pushed to the very front of it, 
and the President’s keen eye that 
nothing escaped, certainly not a pretty 
woman, was caught by the pair of 
English lovers, and he turned and 
looked back. 

“‘Dear man!” said Essie; ‘‘I shall 
put up R. F. worked in silks in my 
boudoir,” (“Our boudoir,” interpolated 
Fitz). ‘I’m sure his coming to-day 
brought us luck. And Jack was very 
horrid and rude—I expect he bullied 
poor Reggie dreadfully last night—and 
Reggie behaved beautifully in making 
it up.” 

“ Yes,” said Fitz, ruminatingly, “ but 
I never knew Stormouth climb down 
before. Shouldn’t wonder if some of 
us chaps yet have our faces smacked by 
some of these foreigners now they know 
we don’t fight—but so long as—as——”’ 

They were now in the garden of the 
Hotel d’Aix and there might have been 
heard the very, very soft sound of a kiss. 





** Rose-Marie.”’ 


By THE 


@D gave my fove a rode, 
Se Hid it in fer breast ; 
@ daw ite petafs Kio 
ORe bosom where Rey pressed. 


@ gave my fove a rose, 
She fook it wifh a frown ; 
* @, Rose Marie, d atif? 
Gan see fRee foos if down,” 


BARONESS DE 


BERTOUCH. 


@D gave my Pove a rode, 

She Cook it with a tear; 
ORe fear d Kidsed away, 

@ foved my fove 40 dear. 


@ gave my fove a rode, 
ul oRe Rad fafl’n asfeer ; 
She neither frowned nor smifed, 
Her ofumberd were 60 deep. 


My flower i@ duet fo_day, 
But no one dreamé or Knows 
How Rid poor Rearf of mine 
Hath wifRered with taf rose, 





THE ART CAREER OF 
JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


sy C. C. STRAND. 


THAT a cobbler should keep to his last given evidence of the possession of 
is an aphorism that would seem to other qualities than are required for the 
art of acting; whil 
Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith and Mr. Ber- 
nard Gould, and 
last, but by nomeans 
least, Mr. Johnston 
Forbes - Robertson 
are artists as well as 
actors. 
The eldest son of 
a well known jour- 
nalist, lecturer, and 
man of letters, Mr. 
Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson was born 
in London, 16th 
January, 1853. After 
a short period at a 
preparatory school, 
he went to Charter- 
house,where, among 
h i Ss schoc fell ws, 
were a trio who have 
since become well- 
known actors, name- 
ly, Cyril Maude, 
Fred Kerr, and 
Charles Allen. 
During the three 
years he stayed here 
he found that he had 
a love of drawing. 
Curiously enough, 
Mr. Johnston Forbes- Robertson. - oo the drawing - mas- 
From the painting by Hugh T. de Glasbrook. New Gallery, 1804 ter’s name was 
Robertson, too, and 
carry but little weight with English possibly this might have led the teacher 
a tors of to-day. Sir Henry Irving,in to take a greater interest in his pupil. 
His orations; Mr. Tree, in his lectures; Young Robertson would give up his half 
and Mr. Barrett, in his plays; have all holidays to play with the pencil. He 
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was particularly fond of sitting in the 
old quarters of the ancient Charter- 
house, which dated back to the time 
before Henry VIII. The architecture 


Madame Modjeska. 
Frou a printing by F. Forbes-Robertson,. 


Grosvenor Gallery, 1881 


here was particularly attractive to the 
lad; he would sit and sketch within its 
precincts for hours. A son cf Leech, 
the caricaturist, was aslo at this school. 
He was exceedingly clever at pen-and- 
ink sketches,- particularly at drawing 
horses. He was drowned at sea in 1875. 

When young Robertson was nine 
years old, and during his old Carthu- 
sian days, he spent all his holidays 
with an old priest near Rouen. His 
name was Victor Godfroi, the curé of 
Notre Dame de Bon-Secours, and the 
builder of the magnificent church on 
the hill outside Rouen, of which he was 
curé for many years. For five years 
young Robertson spent nearly half his 
time there, meeting hundreds of priests, 
and sketching the country and the 
church. He used to assist in the ser- 
vices of the church, and has carried 
every sort of banner and cross, and 
swung the censers, and, although not a 
Catholic, it was while staying with his 
good friend M. le Curé de Bon-Secours 
he spent some of the happiest and most 


beautiful days of his life. 


It was intended that Mr. Robertson 
should become a painter, and, when 
sixteen, he was sent to Hetherley’s, in 
Newman Street, to make drawings 
with a view to becoming a student at 
the Royal Academy. He really wanted 
to become an artist, and his father’s 
and mother’s influence over him at this 
time was very considerable. He moved 
in artistic circles, which was a great 
benefit to him; and both Madox Brown 
and Rossetti seemed to take a great 
interest in his work. Mr. Robertson 
often used to go out to Rosetti’s hous: 
at Chelsea and take his drawings to 
him, and the famous artist would look 
at them and say very encouraging 
things. Mr. Robertson sat to him onc: 
for a figure of ‘‘ Love,” which appears 
in his picture of ‘ Dante’s Dream,” 
now in Liverpool. 

The young artist got into th 
Academy somewhere about 1870. 
Among the many studies made during 
his stay here, he treasures one of a 
head and shoulders most highly, as th 
late Sir John Millais worked for twenty 
minutes on it. He came into contact 


Miss Ellen Terry, 1878. 


t & painting by J. Forbes-Robdertsun. 


with nearly every painter of note « 
that day—O’Neil, Pettie, Orchardson 
Frith, Faed, E. M. Ward, Sir Frederick 
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Leighton, 


Walker. 


Among 
students 
were Frank 
Dicksee, 
Alfred 
Gilbert, 
Water- 
house, 
and Hamo 
Thorny- 
croft. The 
young men 
used to ad- 
journ to a 
very favou- 
rite chop- 
house 
( Snow’s ) : 
now the 
Academy 
student has 
his regular 
club house, 
and even- 
ing dress 
has sup- 
planted the 
velvet coat. 
They were 
great sing- 
ing and 
reciting 
days. The 
young 
students 
would ad- 
journ to 
one of their 
homes, and 
singing and 
speeches 
would go 
up, to the 
accom- 
paniment 


of pipes and beer. 
recognized as the actor, and he treated 
his audience to such pieces as “ The 
Raven” and what he now refers to as 


Stacy 


Robertson's 


Marks, 
what few people can say, poor Fred 
When he first got into the 
painting room his easel was next to 
Mr. S. Waller’s, whose pictures are 
well known through engravings. 


JOHNSTON 


and, 


FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


year. 
picture, and has had 
fellow- for a head. 


“other morbid things.” 


During 





Mr. Samuel Phelps as Cardinal Wolsey in Henry VIII. 


From the 


origina 


Had I b 
1 served my 


Have left me naked to my enemies 


Mr. Robertson was _it 


the Garrick Club 


life-size portrait by ¥. Forbes-Robertson In possession o 


“O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 


serv'd my God with half the zeal 


King 


ng, he would not in my 


yours, 


age 


Watts ? 


“ No,” 
the Royal Academician, “I wish to 
goodness it was!” 

Mr. Robertson started at £4 a week, 





He frankly 
confesses that though he worked very 
hard he did not make painting pay, 
only selling three or four pictures a 


He received £5 for his first 
as muchas {15 
the last year he 


was at 
school he 
painted a 
few por- 
traits. He 
remained 
at the 
Academy 
for three 
years. 

It was 
the influ- 
ence of the 
late Mr. W. 
G. Wills 
that was 
instrumen- 
tal in se- 
curing Mr. 
R obertson 
his first 
theatrical 
engage- 
ment. The 
celebrated 
dramatist 
was a fine 
painter, 
and it is 
told of his 
picture of 
Ophelia 
that some- 
one went 
uptoMr.G. 
F. Watts, 
R.A., who 
was look- 
ing at it 
when the 
work was 
on exbibi- 
tion, and 
asked, “‘ Is 


replied 
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organized by Charles Reade, and 
of which Miss Ellen Terry was a 
member. The famous novelist gave 
the young actor a commission to paint 
a picture, for Robertson was still keep- 
ing up his painting. 

Mr. Robertson next joined the stock 
company at Manchester to support 
Samuel Phelps, and he soon attracted 
the attention of the great tragedian, 
whose interest in him was probably 
further stimulated by the discovery 
that the young actor was already well 
versed in Shakespeare. From that 
time till his death Mr. Robertson was 
closely associated with him, supporting 
him in almost all the plays in which he 
appeared. The old actor also had a 
high opinion of his pupil as an artist 
in oil, and sat to him for his portrait 
as Cardinal Wolsey in Henry VIIJ1., 
which, when finished, was purchased 
by the Garrick Club. The picture 
bears the following inscription :— 





Miss Mary Anderson. 


igi “Samuelum Phelps, trageedum, 
From a fainting by | Forbes-Fober'son . 


Discipulus in arte scenica. 

: : ban —— Johnston Forbes-Robertson depinxit, 1878.” 
appearing in Wills’s play, Marte Stu -rt. 
at the Princess's Theatre, with Mrs. Mr. Robertson was exceedingly 
Rousby in the 
titularypart. 
He recalls his 
first appear- 
ance, leading 
her on the 
stage on a 
white horse. 
All his fellow- 
students were 
there the first 
night; but he 
particularly re- 
quested them 
not to applaud, 
in case it might 
be mistaken 
for a_ claque. 
The _ engage- 
ment only las- 
ted a few 
weeks, when he 
immediately 
joined a travel- 
ling company 
which had been 

















The Casket presented to Sir Henry Irving, 19th July, 1895. 
From a photograph by F A. Bridge, Dalston Lane.) NE. 
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FYOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


fortunate in his engagements, and has 
played with all the leading actors of 
his time. It would be useless to 
enumerate the hundred and one parts 
which} he has since filled. During a 
holiday in Cornwall he met, in the same 
little hotel where he stayed, Madame 
Modjeska, her husband, and _ sister. 
The Rev. Mr. ?Jackson, the*rector of 


tO 
— 
~ 


and copied it. When Madame Mod- 
jeska opened at the Court Theatre in 
1880, Mr. Robertson once more sup- 
ported her in Romeo and Fuliet, and 
became the recognized actor for the 
part. Hence he toured with Miss 
Mary Anderson in SAmerica, playing 
Romeo and other parts, and when he 
opened the Lyceum Theatre for a 





The Church Scene in “Much Ado About Nothing,” 


From a photogravure of the picture by ¥. F 
the place, persuaded Madame Modjeska 
to give two or three scenes from 
Romeo and Fuliet, and she consented, 
and asked Mr. Robertson to help her 
by playing Romeo. He did so, and this 
was his first appearance in the character. 
A platform was erected in the rector’s 
garden, and this was the beginning 
of pastoral plays. Someone sent a 
chatty paragraph about the perform- 
ance to the World, and people evidently 
considered it as a happy thought 


« 


published by Dowdeswell & Dowdeswe Lta 


season under his and Mr. Harrison's 
management, he chose Romeo and 
Juliet, with Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
the heroine. 

The year 1882 found Mr. Robertson 
at the Lyceum as Claudio in Much 
Ado about Nothing, and Sir Henry 
Irving shortly after commissioned the 
actor-artist to paint a souvenir of the 
cathedral scene, for which the company 
sat. The picture represents Telbin’s 
masterpiece in stage scenery—the in- 
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‘ terior of the cathedral at Messina, 
with its real, built-out, round pillars 
thirty feet high; its canopied roof of 
crimson plush, from which hung the 
golden lamps universally used in Italian 
churches, its painted gates (fac-similes 
of the originals), its altar with vases of 
flowers and flaming candles rising to a 

LK height of eighteen feet, its stained glass 

windows and statues of saints, its 

carved stalls, and all the other details. 

This marvellous scene, so beautiful and 

grand, is well set off in Mr. Robertson’s 

picture by the sacred ceremony, which 
was well arranged on the Lyceum 
stage with perfect tact. 

When the actors and actresses of 

Great Britain decided to present Sir 
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HOA 


“Amor et Mors.” 


“Like woman wailing for her Demon-lover.”—Coleridge. 


“A tafe among fRe highfande now ia fofd, 
A fale of woes, heard with fhe “bafed breath: 
—G@f Maid dnd emon—(eo fhe atozy saith) 
—&\ woman drawn fo Heff—fer opizif sofd 
Bo one who woed fer ad a Knighf and bofd, 
Ohen fed her grimfy to the Haffo of Meath. 































Henry Irving with an_ illuminated 
address of congratulation upon the 
honour of knighthood conferred upon 
him, in 1895, Mr. Forbes Robertson 
was suitably entrusted with the design 
for the crystal and gold casket in 
which the testimonial was presented. 
It is strictly classical in design, rect- 
angular in form, and of imposing size. 
The entablature is supported by twelve 
fluted gold columns of the Ionic order. 
The first panel is embellished with 
masks in gold relief of ‘‘ Tragedy” 
and ‘‘Comedy.” The casket is a 
beautiful specimen of the English 
goldsmith’s art, and contains nearly 
one hundred ounces of eighteen-carat 


gold. 





a@ tRe eazfy zodes, 

“And gaify-finfed lite tRe summer flowed ; 

“And warbfing fove-birde in fez @Raded bowerd 
Sang—ae fRey do, when edafe didpodesd ; 
Sweet—aes they wiff, ere pfeadure closed, 

@whife she pfayed fowe beneath fer efatefy towers 


A Knight, wifK Reart ao black ad wae fie oteef, 
“And thietfy ezusfed, hard ao ofdest sfone, 

Rode up in queat of fez, and did infone 

Hid fyzie fay ful? @weet, and prayed fer weaf: 
Roz vain, nor feartfeas aid Rie notes appeaf, 
She gave Rez heart and souf fo be Hid own. 


OW. Benson Gifmour, 
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HE August sun smote mercilessly upon 
Mr. Theodosius Barnet’s Royal Hippo- 
drome and Menagerie. A thick, golden 
haze shimmered over the long lines of 
tents and gaily-painted cages, and an 
all-pervading drowsiness, born of the 
mid-day meal, lay heavily upon men 
and beasts. Only the indefatigable 
monkeys, and Khafa the Lion, resisted 
the subtle spell. None had ever yet 
surprised Khafa the Lion sleeping. He 
was a recent addition to Barnet’s 
Menagerie, and the other beasts looked 
rather askance at him. There was 
something unnatural in the way Khafa 
would lie motionless hour after hour, 
with the loose skin round his jaws 
drawn back, gazing straight before him 
with heavy, lack-lustre eyes. At times 
he would spring to his feet and walk 
aimlessly round and round the cage, 
with his tail switching his lean sides 
venomously, and a muttering in his deep 
chest as when the pine trees grumble 
sullenly under the lash of a gale. Some 
of the animals in Barnet’s Menagerie 
had been born in captivity, others had 
been prisoners so long that Time had 
laid his soothing fingers upon their 
memories and deadened the bitter 


longing for green trees and far-reaching 
forests, and thus they rather despised 
the impotent misery which glared 
unceasingly from Khafa’s bloodshot 
eyes. 

It was unfortunate for Khafa that he 
should possess a peculiarly retentive 
memory, and a temperament which 
declined to submit placidly to mis- 
fortune. 

Khafa had fallen into the error of 
attributing his capture to the tamer, 
Gilbert Varne, and to be revenged 
upon this monster, who came daily 
into his cage to insult and torment him, 
was the one thought which seethed in 
his brain day and night. 

Each succeeding day, he. trusted, 
might bring his opportunity, but so 
surely as Varne entered the cage and 
looked him in the eyes, so surely Khafa 
would feel his strength turn to water 
within him. But he would have 
patience, and his revenge should be 
worth waiting for when it came. And 
meanwhile the fool, the silly, conceited 
fool, took vast credit to himself for 
taming Khafa so quickly. Taming 
Khafa, the king of a hundred waving 
forests! Khafa laughed aloud at the 
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Don’t seem fair he ‘should be so down on his luck.”, 


ludicrous notion, and the weird noise 
disturbed the beasts from their peaceful 
siesta. 

‘Now it was on the roth of August 
that the Queen of the Air accepted Mr. 
Theodosius Barnet’s proposal to join 
his troupe, and give a limited number 
of performances of her world-famed 
flying act. Among the women the 
advent of the Queen of the Air was 
regarded with disapproval, a state of 
mind not uncommon in any profession 
when the new-comer is young and 
pretty. But oddly enough only Joe 
Gethin fell a victim to the Queen’s 
baby-like beauty. Joe was the Queen’s 


partner in one of her 
flights, and from the 
moment he held her 
tiny spangled form 
in his arms he laid 
himself metaphori- 
cally at her small 
feet, to be tolerated 
or trampled upon, as 
seemed good in her 
eyes. 

But the Queen of 
the Air was merciful. 
To be placed upon 
a pinnacle and wor- 
shipped was very 
much to the little 
lady’s taste, and in 
less than a fortnight 
she had consented to 
become Mrs.Gethin. 
From that day a new 
lignt dawned in Joe 
Gethin’s honest 
eyes, the light which 
burns but once ina 
lifetime for man or 
woman. There was 
no answering ray 
from the Queen's 
soul, but Gethin 
never missed it. 
Perhaps he was too 
much dazzled him- 
self to see very clear- 
ly, or maybe his eyes 
were holden. Some- 
times Gethin and 
the Queen of the 
Air would stroll together through the 
menagerie. The animals amused her, 
the Queen said. Gethin thought it was 
“rough luck on the poor brutes,” but 
that is neither here nor there. Never- 
theless, Khafa, whose eyes were sore 
with looking for the deliverance which 
came not, listened and remembered. 

*‘Don’t seem fair he should be so 
down on his luck when we're so jolly,” 
said Gethin one day, as they paused 
before Khafa’s cage. 

“* How funny you are, Joe! "chirped 
the Queen of the Air. “ He’s only 
sulking.” 

“Poor old chap,” went on Gethin, 
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unheeding ; ‘* wish I could let you out.” 

Joe was in such an exalted mood at 
the moment that he would gladly have 
done a kindness to a blackbeetle. But 
Khafa heard the words and it took all 
his powers of self-restraint not to hurl 
himself madly against the bars in 
answer; he never dared let himself 
dwell on the fact that just outside his 
prison walls was freedom, for this rea- 
son :— 

When he had first come to Barnet's 

Menagerie he had rushed round the 
cage and torn at the iron bars until the 
blood streamed from his lacerated 
paws, and he had fallen, panting and 
exhausted, to find that his mad efforts 
had afforded the other 
beasts sport for the entire 
afternoon. Khafa learned 
then that to give free rein 
to one’s feelings is always 
a source of amusement to 
the spectators, and the 
insolent laughter of the 
lungoors in the opposite 
cage still echoed in his 
brain. Therefore Khafa lay 
motionless as who should 
not have understood Get- 
hin’s words. Yet he looked 
after the retreating figures 
with no ill-will, the man 
had doubtless meant well. 
And thus it was that Khafa 
the Lion first crossed the 
path of the Queen of the 
Air. 


“Oh—h—h!” said the 
Queen of the Air, in a ter- 
rified whisper. She had 
strolled into the mepagerie, 
all unwitting that it was 
the hour when Khafa en- 
dured his daily humiliation. 
But once there, she stood 
rooted to the spot, the 
contest of wills held her 
fast with an irresistible fas- 
cination, and her eyes never left Gilbert 
Varne’s face. His lips were contracted 
into a thin line, and his black brows met 
as heglared from beneath them at Khafa. 


When the mauvais quart d’heure at last 
came to an end, and Varne shut the 
iron door with a clang behind him, the 
Queen of the Air suddenly burst into 
tears. Khafa raised his head, and 
Varne looked sharply round, he had 
been unaware of a spectator. 

**'You’ve no earthly business here at 
this time of the morning,” he said, 
roughly. He did not recognize the 
Queen of the Air in this childish figure, 
holding its hands before its face. The 
Queen removed her fingers for the space 
of one moment, and shot a withering 
glance from her drowned eyes. 

Most strangely potent to a man is 
the spell of blue eyes in a baby face! 








The contest of wills held her fast with an irresistible fascination. 


Khafa observed Gilbert Varne turna 
rich brick colour ‘under his dark skin. 


He dropped his} whip and moved 


forward awkwardly. 
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“I’m awfully sorry,” he stammered, 
‘I thought it was one of those bloomin’ 
kids—-they’re always getting in the 
way.” 

Two large tears rolled through the 
Queen’s fingers, and she turned a deaf 
ear to the amende honourable. 

“‘IT had no idea you were here, or I 
should never have come,” she said, 
scathingly, ‘“‘and I’m going away now, 
this moment.” 

But alas for so much dignity! The 
Queen’s foot slipped on the dry grass, 
and she would have sprawled ignomini- 
ously at Varne’s feet if he had not 
caught her. 

‘Let me go this minute,” said the 
Queen of the Air, angrily, trying to 
free one imprisoned hand. 

“Why, you’re all of a tremble,” said 


Varne, irrelevantly; his eyes were 


fixed on the Queen’s wet lashes, and 
he bent his head down to the golden 
curls. 

“Did I frighten you?” whispered 
Gilbert Varne. 

The Queen of the Air had been 
feeling for her handkerchief, and she 
stole a glance at the fierce black eyes 
from behind its shelter. 

‘‘1|—I—thought he was bound to 
kill you,” she sobbed, and Khafa, in the 
rear, gnashed his teeth to think that 
she should have been disappointed. 

Varne dropped the hand he held 
without another word, and _ stood 
staring like a dummy as the Queen 
of the Air walked slowly ‘out into 
the sunshine. . 


On the first of September Khafa the 
Lion was to give his first public per- 
formance under the direction of Mr. 
Gilbert Varne. There were flaming 
posters to this effect placarded on 
every available blank space, but the 
fact interested Khafa not at-all. At 
this time he was taking a languid 
interest in the love affairs of Joe 
Gethin. Joe had lately been urging 
the Queen of the Air to name an early 
date for the wedding, but the Queen 
demurred, and was all for procrastina- 
tion, and Khafa noticed that little by 


little the light in Joe’s eyes was fading. 
Gethin could not have put his sensa- 
tions into words, but he was dimly 
conscious of an intangible something 
which had come between him and his 
divinity, and he went about ina chronic 
state of vague uneasiness. Khafa could 
have enlightened him, but so un- 
accountable is the mind of man, that if 
is doubtful whether Joe would have 
been grateful to have his ignorance dis- 
pelled. 

Gilbert Varne had fallen in love with 
the Queen of the Air, and Khafa knew 
that the fickle Queen preferred the new 
love to the old, and he hated her 
bitterly in consequence. Yes, Khafa 
could have told Joe much, he could 
have prated of many whispered words 
and stolen caresses, but he could not 
have explained why the Queen of the 
Air refused to make up her mind be- 
tween the two men. Perhaps a 
lingering feeling of remorse when she 
looked at Joe’s manifold gifts fostered 
her indecision, or perhaps it pleased 
her to feel her power over Varne, who 
had become as wax in her tiny hands. 

On the morning of the first of Sep- 
tember Mr. Theodosius Barnet’s Royal 
Hippodrome and Managerie paraded 
the town. Khafa’s cage was the first 
in the procession, but Khafa seemed 
unaware of the honour conferred upon 
him. He huddled into the furthest 
corner and his crimson eyes glowered 
with ceaseless ferocity upon the crowd. 
Mr. Theodosius Barnet, however, was 
thoroughly satisfied with the sensation 
Khafa created, and looked forward with 
glee to a record house. 

Yet as the evening drew on, and the 
tent began to fill up, Mr. Barnet be- 
came nervous and irritable. As usual, 
half a dozen things went wrong at the 
last moment; Verne had had a violent 
quarrel with one of the grooms, and 
was in one of his blackest tempers, and, 
to crown all, Joe Gethin had been kic- 
ked by a vicious horse, and was limping 
about with a face the colour of chalk. 

Varne sauntered up to the Queen of 
the Air, who was waiting her turn. 

“Wish me luck, won’t you?” he 
said ; “I’m next, you know,” 
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The Queen of the Air looked haggard 
and worn, in spite of having plastered 
her face thickly with paint. Her blue 
eyes dilated as he spoke. 

" “Oh, do be careful,” she said. 

“Yes, a fat lot you'd care if I was 
snuffed out,” said Varne, savagely. 

“ Oh, I docare! Ido!” wailed the 
Queen. 

Varne came close to her, his black 
eyes burning. 


and he, too, had daubed his face freely 
with colour. 

“Oh, Joe! how bad you look!” 
cried the Queen of the Air. 

“I’m all right,” said Gethin, gruffly; 
“it’s time we went on—are you 
ready?” 

“Yes, I’m ready,” said the Queen, 
faintly. 

Joe took her hand, the velvet curtains 
parted with a flourish, and they stood 








Khafa seemed unaware of the honour conferred on him. 


“You do?” he said, hoarsely. 
“Then, by Heaven, I’ll make you my 
wife before you’re a month older. I’m 
sick of this shilly-shallying.” 

“Oh, go away,” begged the Queen 
of the Air, “please go—I see Joe 
coming.” 

“It’s time you settled between him 
and me once for all,’”’ said Varne be- 
tween his teeth, but he obeyed the 
entreaty in her eyes, and walked off as 
Gethin hobbled up in his war paint. 
There were deep lines round his mouth, 


together in the ring, smiling at the ex- 
pectant faces. 

Now, pain or no pain, it was in- 
excusable that Gethin, at the conclusion 
of the Act, should elect to fall heavily 
from his trapeze into the net—at least, 
this was Mr. Theodosius Barnet’s 
opinion. But worse was to follow. 
The Queen of the Air, whose nerves 
had gone to pieces, forgot all tradition 
so completely as to relieve her feelings 
in a scream. 


Gethin, flushing a dull purple under 
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the rouge, staggered to his feet as 
quickly as his game leg would allow, 
but"even as he set his foot on the ladder, 





With an awful sound from bis throat, Khafa left his first 
victim and threw himself upoh Gethin. 


a hideous yell rang out behind the 
scenes. 

It had been arranged that Varne 
should enter Khafa’s cage “‘ off,” and he 


had done so two seconds before 
Gethin’s fall. When the Queen of the 
Air screamed, Varne started, and glan- 
ced involuntarily towards the ring, and 
Khafa the Lion promptly seized his 
long-watched-for opportunity. 
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The scene was far from reassuring 
when the attendants rushed up to the 
cage.{ Khafa™stood triumphantly over 
Varne, with one claw 
firmly embedded in 
the man’s arm, and a 
thin red stream was 
already staining the 
velvet jacket. Barnet 
had shouted for the 
hot iron, but as it was 
of course not forth- 
coming, he had gone 
for a rifle. Meanwhile 
some of the men tried 
to beat Khafa off 
through the bars. 

The Queen of the 
Air never knew how 
she left the ring and 
found herself standing 
before the cage with 
Gethin. 

“* Save him, Joe, save 
him!” she _ shrieked, 
clutching Gethin’s 
arm. 

A man rushed up 
with the red hot bar, 
and Gethin took it 
from him, and, with- 
out a word, opened the 
door of the cage. 

‘**Go__ back, fool,” 
roared Khafa, “‘ this is 
between this man and 
myself —I have no 
quarrel with you.” 

For answer Gethin 
buried the scintillating 
red point in Khafa’s 
side, and with an awful 
sound in his throat 
Khafa left his first 
victim and threw him- 
self upon Gethin, who went down 
heavily. Another second, and Khafa 
the Lion rolled over on his side with a 
bullet in his brain. 

When the two men had been dragged 
out, Mr. Theodosius Barnet returned to 
the circus and spoke soothingly to the 
terrified audience. He said he much 
regretted that the lion which had been 
advertised to perform that night, had 
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become suddenly savage and turned 
upon his tamer, and he had been 
obliged to shoot the animal. The man 
was not much hurt, he thought, and 
with their permission the performance 
would now proceed. The audience 
cheered, and the band struck up “‘ Rule 
Britannia.” 

Behind, the doctor who was examin- 
ing Gethin shook his head. He 
could do nothing, he said—it would 
probably be all over in a few hours—he 
might recover consciousness before the 
end—he could not say for certain. In 
Varne’s case there were no internal 
injuries—he would be well in a few 
days. 

“Don’t let that child stay,’ added 
the doctor, sharply, pointing to the 
Queen of the Air, who was kneeling in 
her satin and spangles at Gethin’s 
feet. 

“‘ She’s his girl,” volunteered one of 
the men. 

The doctor lifted his brows and said 
no more. 

All through the long hours the Queen 
of the Air knelt by Gethin’s side, and 
at length she had her reward, for the 
brown eyes opened and looked straight 
into hers. The Queen of the Air bent, 
and kissed her lover on the lips. The 
faintest flush mantled in Gethin’s face, 


and the old light flickered momentarily 
in the wistful eyes, flickered — and 
went out. 


There were vivid paragraphs in the 
paper of the horrible scene in Barnet’s 
Menagerie, and the reporter touched 
sympathetically upon the sad death of 
a member of the troupe. How should 
he know that Khafa had rendered his 
one friend a service beyond all price? 

They buried Gethin in the cemetery 
on the downs; the whole town turned 
out to see the funeral, and Theodosius 
Barnet put up a handsome stone. He 
really felt very grateful to Joe—the 
unfortunate business had proved an 
admirable advertisement. 

The Queen of the Air married Gilbert 
Varne exactly one month later. The 
lungoors say that Varne beats his wife, 
and that they lead a cat and dog 
existence, but the lungoors were ever 
given to tale-bearing. 

At times I wonder if it was nothing 
but coincidence, or whether Khafa the 
Lion was brought from his far-off 
kingdom on purpose to fulfil his part in 
the play. Who shall make answer of 
these things ? 

And here endeth the story of Khafa 
the Lion and the Queen of the Air. 
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ke Jhe Brown Harvest of the Fen. 
A DAY WITH THE PEAT DIGGERS. 
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By RussELL RICHARDSON. 


THE almost universal use of coal in 
places where it can be easily obtained 


the remains of such plants as are 
generally found there, moss being 
perhaps the 
chief. With the 





Peat-digging on Burwell Fen. 


doubtless accounts for the little thought 
given to peat—the fragrant fuel with 
which the less fortunate dwellers in 
out-of-the-way parts of the damp Fen 
or breezy moor have to be content. In 
many parts of the Fenland peat-digging 
is extensively carriéd on, and besides 
providing for the hardy toilers a means 
of livelihood it supplies with fuel the 
villages and farmsteads for miles 
around. 

Peat is a kind of turf which is 
entirely composed of the remains of 
plants, and as it is found only in 
marshy places it naturally consists of 


exception of one 
or two dank 
places, peat is 
not now grow- 
ing in the Fens, 
and according 
tothat scientific 
work, “The 
Fenland Past 
and Present,” it 
must be con- 
cluded that it is 
of pre-historic 
date, 6800 years 
ago being given 
as the latest 
possible date of 
the newest part 
of the peat in 
Lincolnshire. 

During the 
proper season 
of the year, 
which usually 
lasts from the commencement of April 
to the middle of September (though it 
is somewhat dependent on the weather), 
peat-digging may be seen in full swing 
on the great Fens of Burwell and Reach 
in Cambridgeshire. 

Many of the peat-diggers live at 
Wicken, a pretty village standing on 
the edge of the celebrated Wicken 
sedge Fen, which is divided from 
Burwell Fen by the Wicken Lode (or 
water-course), the highway on which 
the peat is conveyed from the peat 
ground to the village. The peat ground 
is divided into pieces varying consider- 
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Peat-digger’s Wheelbarrow, Shovel, and: Becket. 


ably in size, and the different pieces are 
usually taken on a lease for a period ot 
three, four, or five years; the lessee of 
each piece employs what labour he 
requires to ‘‘work” it, and for this he 
pays by piece-work, so that the more 
peat a man digs per day the greater 
will be his wages. 


The peat-diggers rise very early, and 
in the cold grey of the morning they 


can be heard tramping through the 
village calling cheerily to their mates. 
At the head of 
the lode, on the 


the barge is suddenly drawn 
taut and the peat-diggers are 
soon gliding smoothly down 
the clear water of the lode. 
One of the men holds a huge 
beam of wood astern, and this 
he uses as a rudder to keep 
the barge in the middle of the 
stream, whilst another Calls 
out directions to the game 
little “‘engine.” The scene 
is a very quiet one, the “‘ lap- 
lap” of the water against the 
banks as the barge passes 
down being the only sound 
which breaks upon the stilly 
morning air, for the mist -yet 
hangs thickly over the Fen 
and rises up from the water 
before and behind, causing the birds 
to hush the song which they are 
eager to pour forth in welcome to 
the first gleam of sunshine. A little 
less than half a mile from the starting 
point another lode runs out of the 
Wicken lode at right angles on the 
towing-path side. There is no bridge 
where the lodes join, but the sagacious 
“* Billy,” as though anxious to clear his 
tribe of the charge of stupidity which 
has so often been brought against it, 





banks of which 
the peat stacks 
stand, a barge 
lies ready to take 
them down to 
“the pits,” as 
the Fenman 
calls the peat 
trenches. 

A pleasant 
“‘Gee-up, Billy,” 
is sufficient to 
make the smart 
little donkey on 
the left bank 
stop his brows- 
ing and step off 
energetically 
down the tow- 
ing-path. The 
rope which at- 
taches him to 
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puts forward his big ears and quickens 
his pace. At the corner he stops, the 


steersman brings in the barge close to 
the bank, “ Billy” 


steps wisely on 
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here and there old-fashioned windmills 
come into view, bringing with them 
the reminder that they still have work 
to do in draining the low-lying Fen by 
pumping the water up the 
dikes and smaller lodes which 








Using the Becket. 


board, the tow-rope is hauled in and 
the barge, having sufficient “‘ way” on, 
soon covers the intervening fifteen yards 
of water across the mouth of the lesser 
lode, and “ Billy” hops out on to the 
bank and continues his journey. Out of 
the tributary lode shoots a small canoe- 
shaped gun-boat, rapidly propelled by 
a strong, tall figure, which, though 
partly shrouded by the mist, still stands 

t boldly on the sky-line ; a few long, 
regular strokes with his punting-pole, 
and the Fenman is gone on his way to 
his cows some miles distant. 

Soon the mist lifts, and the glorious 
sedge Fen on the right becomes alive 
with joyously singing birds. Every 


intersect it in all directions. 
Before the pits are reached 
the donkey gives further evi- 
dence of his cleverness by 
jumping several fence rails on 
the towing-path, first waiting 
a moment until he has sufficient 
slack rope to make the jump 
safely. After covering about 
a mile and a half, “ Billy” 
needs no “ Whoa!” to stop 
him, but falls uninvited to 
the philosophic discussion of 
thistles, and the barge is made 
fast tothe bank. The peat- 
diggers lose no time in getting 
to work, first placing their 
baskets containing their break- 
fasts and dinners in a low, 
rude, sedge - thatched hut, 
which forms their only shelter 
from the terrific thunderstorms 
which sometimes break over 
the Fen, and the terrific gales 
of wind which frequently sweep 
across it with unrestrained 
force. 

One man is about to open 
out fresh ground, and for this 
operation he requires three 
tools, viz., the spade, shovel, 
and becket. There is not 
much difference between the two 
former and their namesakes used in 
ordinary labour, but the becket is the 
peat-digger’s chief tool, and it is made 
somewhat after the fashion of the long, 
narrow spade used by the navvy, but 
from the blade projects at right-angles 
a sharp steel “ wing” which enables 
him to dig out the peat in uniform 
blocks after he has got his trench 
opened. Before a trench is opened a 
straight line is secured by means ofa 
pegged string, and the digger then pro- 
ceeds with his spade to open the ground 
by removing the surface, which is 
usually covered with coarse grass, &c. 
Then with his shovel he clears out the 
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soil till the peat is reached, all the top 
soil being laid aside, and afterwards 
thrown back into the trench. As a 
general rule the peat is reached after a 
foot or so of soil has been removed, 
but this may vary considerably. When 
the top of the peat has been laid bare, 
the digger, commencing at one end of 
the trench, and digging from side to 
side, cuts straight down with his 
becket and removes four blocks of 
dark brown, velvety peat, which he 
lays neatly on their sides one above the 
other, at the side of the trench. Each 
block (or “‘ turf”’ as the Fenman calls it) 
measures, when first cut, about 15 inches 
long, 5 inches wide, and 4 inches deep, 
so that the width of a trench is about 
20 inches. The length of a trench de- 
pends on the dimensions of the piece 
of ground taken, and it may in some 
cases extend for a distance of 400 yards. 
As the peat is removed it is no un- 
common sight to see the bottom of the 
trench. become quickly covered with 
water, and the dark peat ground often 
gleams with long, silvery lines of 
water - holding 
trenches. 
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5,000 blocks in a day, but this figure is 
considerably reduced by the fact that 
there are only sixty to ‘‘ the hundred.” 
In times gone by 120 blocks comprised 
“a hundred,” which was good measure 
similar to the ‘‘ baker’s dozen,” but in 
those days the blocks were only half 
the size of the modern ones, which are 
called ‘‘ doubles,” so that now 60 com- 
prise ‘“‘a hundred,” instead of 120 as 
formerly. Perhaps it will be well to 
state that all the figures subsequently 
given here in reference to the peat 
blocks are subject to the above pro- 
portionate reduction. 

When the trench has been dug out 
the peat-digger has a way of his own 
for counting the blocks, which are laid 
out in a long brown line beside the 
trench, and which are then said to be 
in the “ digging-row.” As has already 
been explained, in digging from side to 
side of the trench four blocks are taken 
out and laid one upon the other. Com- 
miencing at the second pile of four, and 
counting every alternate pile, the digger 
counts up to 78, when he sticks a reed 








Sometimes the 
water becomes 
so deep that it 
has to be baled 
out before the 
digging can be 
proceeded with, 
and when this 
has to be done 
the digger gene- 
rally makes a 
dam across the 
trench and 
then bales the 
water over it. 
Fortunately 
this only has 
to be done 
when the 
ground is very 
wet indeed, and 
when the lodes 
are so full of 
water that the peat ground cannot be 
drained by means of the windmills. 

A peat-digger will dig as many as 


A Wet Trench. Baling out the Water. 


into the top block, thus marking off “‘a 
thousand,” and being another instance 
of his good measure, for having counted 
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78 eights, he has, of course, marked 
off 624 (instead of 600, which would 
constitute “‘a thousand’’). 

When the peat has remained in the 
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quent stages they are kept flat. Two 
blocks (which the peat-digger calls 
“‘twoses’’) are laid on the ground 
parallel to each other and about three 

inches apart ; above these, 





Stacking the Peat. 


digging-row for two or three weeks it 
is,‘‘opened out ’—that is, each alter- 
nate block is pulled out almost at right 
angles to the other two, and, being thus 
more exposed to the air, the drying pro- 
cess is considerably quickened. ‘This 
work has sometimes to be performed on 
skeleton clogs which raise the Fenman 
about seven inches above the ground, 
for the trenches up which he has at 
times to walk have, during the wet 
season, quite this depth of water in 
them. When the blocks have been 
opened out they are said to be on the 
** hook-row.” 

’. After they have stood in this manner 
for a month or six weeks—by which 
time, if they have dried properly, a 
white bloom will have appeared on 
them—they are arranged in little stacks 
of fifteen, but they are now laid flat 
instead of edgewise and in all subse- 


in the same relation to 
each other, but at right 
angles to the first two, are 
placed two more, and so 
on, alternately, until six 
twos have been so arran- 
ged, when three blocks are 
laid on the top to complete 
the stack, which is called 
**a puckle,” four of which, 
of course, make “a hun- 
dred.” 

When they have stood 
in “the puckle” a fort- 
night or so they are gene- 
rally ready for leading or 
making into big stacks, 
and the blocks are now 
always arranged in threes 
(or ‘‘ threeses,”’ as the Fen- 
man would say) alternately, 
as in the puckle, but when 





the peat is quite dry the 
blocks are placed close 
together, and by this time 
each block will have shrunk 
to about three quarters of 
28% its original size and be 


quite ready for use. It is now also 
comparatively light—very different to 
the damp, heavy state in which it 
was first dug, when it would have 
been impossible to remove the blocks 
without breaking them. The peat is 
carried up the lode to Wicken in barges 
which hold from five to seven thousand 
blocks each, and it is wheeled from 
the peat ground to the barges along 
planks in specially designed wheel- 
barrows with flat bodies and high 
backs, each barrow holding two hundred 
blocks. When the peat has reached 
Wicken it is sold at 6d. per ‘‘ hundred” 
blocks, and its sale extends over a 
radius of about. five miles. On the 
stack ground there is room for three 
hundred thousand blocks, and there is 
always a considerable quantity of peat 
standing in stacks on the peat ground, 
as many as four hundred thousand 
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blocks sSoftietimes remaining on one 
piece of ground throughout the winter. 
As the supply of peat at Wicken 
decreases fresh supplies are brought up 
from the pits, the barges, with the ener- 
getic assistance of ‘Billy,’ or one or 
other of his equally useful relatives, 
making, when necessary, two journeys 
a day. 

But to return to our peat-digger. 
From four in the morning, during the 
summer months, he will dig on con- 
tentedly until the same hour in the 
afternoon. During his two short 
intervals for breakfast and dinner he 
has opportunities for admiring his 
interesting surroundings, and very 
loyal indeed is the true Fenman to 
the beauty of the gifts with which 
kindly Nature has filled the vast space 
in which he labours. The cry-of the 
stately heron as it leaves the bed of 
reeds close to his hut; the scream of 
the plover wheeling round him; the 
happy songs of hundreds of skylarks 
in the blue sky above him; the 
“ bleat ” of the snipe, as they rise high 
into the air 
and rapidly 
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make a glorious picture of nature 
which forms part of the peat-digger’s 
life. No wonder that 


With his donkey by his side, 
Where quiet waters glide, 
He loves the lode where the barges ride. 


The peat is not dug to any great 
depth in one season, in fact, only one 
layer (that is the length of a block) is 
taken out during a year, and it will 
probably be four or five years before the 
ground is gone over again, by which 
time the peat, having been for the time 
mentioned covered with the replaced 
soil, has become sufficiently dry to be 
taken up. 

In some places in Burwell Fen there 
will probably be a depth of fourteen 
feet of peat before the gault is reached 
though possibly about five feet will be 
the average depth. Sometimes the 
gault is found within a foot of the sur- 
face, but these instances are very rare, 
and when they occur they are known 
amongst the peat-diggers es “‘ Gault- 
hills.” 





descend 
again to the 
marshy 
ground on 
which their 
mates are 
patiently sit- 
ting on seve- 
ral brown 
and black- 
marked eggs; 
the low whis- 
tle of the 
red-shank as 
it flits over 
the Fen; the 
splash of the 
clumsy wild 
drake as he 
drops into a 
quiet pool 
amongst the 
sedge; the 
incessant hum of innumerable insects ; 
and the flash of gorgeous butterflies and 
dragon-flies of all colours combine to 








During his digging, the peat-digger 
will sometimes bring to light various 
relics of the past, amongst which may 
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be briefly mentioned pieces of Roman 
pottery, Celtic instruments of agricul- 
ture and warfare, and the bones of the 
pelican, brown bear, wolf, beaver, and 
red deer—which carry the mind a long 
way back. 

The average rental of a piece of 
ground—consisting of five acres, taken 
for a period of three years—is about 
£20 per acre for the term, and the aver- 
age production of such a taking is two 
million eight hundred thousand blocks. 

As will readily be understood, where 
there is so much low-lying land there 
is considerable difficulty in the matter 
of drainage, and although there is 
is a drainage tax of no less than eight 
shillings per acre on the agricultural 
and peat ground, the Drainage Com- 
missioners, finding their task more 
difficult each year the peat is taken 
out, are now endeavouring to obtain 
powers to put a stop to the peat- 
digging. 

If this be accomplished (as indeed 


seems inevitable) then the work of the 
Fen peat-digger will be ended, and one 
cannot help a feeling of regret that the 
exigency of circumstances should thus 
rob him of the work that has been his 
since boyhood. Year by year, from the 
beginning of April to the end of August, 
he has spent his days in digging the 
peat, and, during the remainder of the 
year, he has been at work dressing, 
stacking, and leading it, so that he has 
unconsciously learnt to love the glorious, 
boundless Fen, with its magnificent 
skies and sunsets, for he has seen it in 
all its changing humours and found 
in it a beauty which he alone can 
thoroughly understand and appreciate. 
No hills and valleys are needed to make 
him a landscape fit to gaze upon, for it 
is the very flatness of the great.tract of 
country in which even tiny windmills 
stand out conspicuously on the sky- 
line, which makes for the Fenman the 
beauty which he loves and which 
belongs to the Fen alone. 
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LOVE, THE VICTOR. 


(nce, far back in the buried years, 
When life was young and gay, 
There came a maid with sunny hair 
And eyes like sapphires, bright and rare, 
And manners blithe and debonnaire, 
Who stole my heart away. 


Those happy times with hurrying feet 
Went flying all too fast, 

As o'er the meadows sweet with hay 

We often took cur wistful way 

And swore to leve, come what come may, 
In vows that did not last. 

Copyright. 


We will not blame each other, dear— 
Nay, nay, we both were wrong—- 
And now we both are old and free, 
[ove once more finds us out, you see, 
And warms our hearts with meledy, 
And sings his old sweet song. 


©0 now we two are one again, 
We'll thank our happy let, 
And let the gloom of weary years, 
With all their sorrows and their fears, 
Their carking cares and blinding tears, 
For ever be forgot. 
Gerald Hayward 


































































































































































































A BAD IMITATION. 








By H. J. Essex. 








THE home cricket-match with Polti- 
more’s was one of the great days of the 
year at the high-class preparatory 
school kept by the Rev. John Portford, 
at Garth House, near Oakington, in 
Berkshire, though the members of the 
eleven sometimes thought that they 
could well dispense with it altogether. 
The fact was that too much usually 
depended on the result of their efforts, 
for Mr. Poltimore had a_ successful 
school ten miles off, and between him 
and Mr. Portford there existed an 
undying feud, the flame of which was 
kept burning by the rivalry attached 
to the two cricket matches played 
annually between the schools. 

There was no particular reason for 
the feud; the two men were not rivals 
from a business point of view; but Mr. 
Portford, who was a precisian, hated 
Mr. Poltimore’s rather free and easy 
scholastic methods, while Mr. Polti- 
more had been heard to say in the 
privacy of his family circle that Mr. 
Portford was a pompous prig. 

And now the latter was pacing his 
study with gall and bitterness in his 
heart at the thought that an hour ago 
the Garth House boys had been beaten 
on their own ground for the third year 
in succession by the hated Poltimore’s. 
Mr. Portford was no cricketer himself, 
but he hated to see his boys beaten, 
and there were other aggravations. He 


had had to sit by Mr. Poltimore for the 
greater part of the afternoon, and to 
listen to his pitying comments on the 
Garth House boys’ play, and his some- 
what overdone applause to his own 
side. It was extremely unpleasant to 
Mr. Portford to hear Mr. Poltimore’s 
chuckle, as wicket after wicket of the 
home side went down, and his loud 
shout of ‘‘ Well bowled, Tomlinson ”’ to 
the boy who was creating this havoc. 
He could hardly contain himself when 
Mr. Poltimore said :— 

“You really should teach your boys 
to play with a straighter bat, Portford. 
But I forgot. Of course you are not a 
cricketer.” 

And when the first two batsmen of 
the visitors had knocked the most 
trusted bowling of the Garth House 
boys all over the field, and Mr. Polti- 
more’s side had become the victors by 
ten wickets, Mr. Portford’s wrath burst 
forth, and for the moment he forgot 
himself. To Mr. Poltimore’s remark, 
“* Better luck next time, Portford,” he 
had made a remark under his breath, 
which some people thought devoted 
luck in general to the keeping of a super- 
natural being whom it is proper only 
to mention in the pulpit, and then he 
had walked off the field. Of course he 
had come back again and presided over 
the cheering that followed the match, 
but, as he paced the study, he felt that 
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he had not behaved well, and the feel- 
ing did not subtract anything from his 
present irritation. 

Suddenly he came to a decision, 
opened his door, and came out of his 
room. The boys were at tea, and the 
mumuring sound of their voices reached 
him as he came out. He went quickly 
downstairs, entered the dining-room, 
and proclaimed silence. Every boy 
out of the fifty in the room knew that 
he was in a passion, and fifty appre- 
hensive faces were turned in his 
direction. 

“I wonder that there is a boy in the 
school,” said Mr. Portford, ‘‘ who has 
the heart to talk and laugh after such a 
disgraceful exhibition as that of this 
afternoon. As to the members of the 
eleven,” he continued, “‘ who have evi- 
dently paid so little attention to their 
instructors in cricket this term, I am 
reluctantly obliged to take serious 
measures with them, and I have re- 
solved that, unless they win the forth- 
coming match with Grasmere House 
school, no member of the eleven will be 
allowed the usual exeat thisterm. And 


I shall explain to their parents that, as 
they take so little interest in amuse- 
ments, it would be a pity, even for so 


short a period, to their 
studies.” 

With these words Mr. Portford left 
the room, and a simultaneous groan 
rose from the members of the eleven. 

“T call it a beastly shame,” said 
Biggs major, the captain. ‘* How are 
we going to lick Grasmere House? 
They’ve got ten more boys in the 
school than we have and a new bowler, 
who bowls like greased lightning. I 
met a chap the other day, who said he 
was coming there, and that he bowls 
swift twisters—things that come in and 
hit you on the leg, you know,” he 
added thoughtfully. 

‘Well it’s better to get your legs 
hit than your wicket,” said Cropper, a 
well padded boy. 

“I’m not so sure about that,” said 
Biggs, whose shin bones seemed the 
most developed part of him. 

“Well anyway I know the chap you 
mean,” said another boy; “he’s my 


interupt 
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cousin, and he went to Grasmere House 
this term, and he’s a jolly good bowler 
and can bat as well. I had a letter 
from my aurit the otlier day, and she 
said he had made 60 not out for Gras- 
mere House in their last match.” 

“He'll hit our bowling all over the 
field then,” said Biggs, with a sigh, 
*“‘and we shall get licked again and old 
Portford will stop our exeats. And I 
particularly wanted mine this term. 
My eldest brother’s coming of age, and 
we were going to have a _ regular 
show and an ox roasted on the lawn 
and fireworks,” and Biggs major, 
groaned. 

“Never mind, old chap,” said 
Cropper, “‘ Perhaps old Portford will 
forget, and anyway an exeat’s too 
short to get much fun in.” 

“Oh! It’s all very well for you, 
young Cropper,” retorted Biggs; “* You 
speak for yourself. You aren’t the cap- 
tain of this beastly eleven, and you 
haven’t got a brother coming of age, 
and j 

Biggs’ sentence was left unfinished, 
for at this moment the signal that tea 
was ended was given by the master, 
and the boys filed out of the dining 
room to evening preparation. 

Biggs, Cropper, and Lemonius—the 
cousin of the redoubtable bowler of 
Grasmere House—slept together, and 
that same night the subject was further 
discussed in bedroom No.6. Lemonius 
was a Greek, the son of a London 
merchant who was reputed to be 
fabulously rich, and he was looked 
up to by the Garth House boys as a 
person with money and ideas. 

**T say, you fellows,” he remarked, 
after a tirade against Mr. Portford and 
things in general from the despondent 
Biggs, “‘ I’ve got a notion.” 

‘** What about ?” said Biggs. 

“About winning this match with 
Grasmere House.” 

“What is it?” said Biggs and 
Cropper simultaneously. 

“Well,” said Lemonius, “‘ you re- 
member the story in the Boys’ 
Universe about Dick the cabin boy, 
who ran away from home, you know, 
and afterwards was made an Admiral ?”’ 
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“What’s that got to do with my 
exeat ?”’ growled Biggs. 

“‘Shut up, and don’t be so waxy,” 
said Lemonius. “I tell you I’ve got a 
notion, but, if you don’t want to hear 
it, don’t trouble yourself. I don’t 
require your assistance.” Lemonius 
was fond of long words. 

Biggs’ curiosity was aroused. ‘‘ Go 
on, old chap,” he said, ‘‘I didn’t mean 
anything.” 

*“* Well, it’s this,” pursued Lemonius. 
“You remember, when. Dick is put 
ashore in Zanzibar, or some place in 
America, and has to fight Conky, the 
black champion of the West, what he 
does?” 

“No! Tell us,” said Biggs, interested 
in the idea of a fight. 

“Well! of course he can’t lick 
Conky, because he’s only a boy, you 
know,” said Lemonius, “‘so he gets 
hold of him the night before, and gives 
him a drink with some sort of powder 
in it that makes Conky sleepy, and 
the next morning Conky’s bilious or 
something, and Dick licks him easily. 


Well, why shouldn’t we do something 
the same to my cousin ?”’ 

“* A likely thing,” said Biggs, derisive- 
ly. “‘I suppose you are going to take 
the train over to Grasmere House the 
day before the match and call and ask 


to see your cousin. And then you will 
trot out the whiskey, or whatever it 
was Dick gave Conky, and the powder, 
and your cousin will drink it off. And 
what about old Portford and getting 
away; and how would you get into 
Grasmere House? And -your ~ cousin 
wouldn’t drink whiskey, if you offered 
it to him—at least I know I wouldn't. 
It’s beastly stuff, not half so nice as 
sherbet. What rot you talk!’ ended 
Biggs, in disgust. 

“All right,” replied Lemonius, calmly. 
“Have it your own way. I wasn’t 
going over to Grasmere House, and 
I wasn't going to give my cousin 
whiskey, but I could make him bilious 
all the same. However, as you don’t 
want to know, you needn't,” and 
Lemonius turned round and prepared 
for sleep. 
tegBiggs relented. ‘Don’t be - waxy, 
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old chap,” he said. “If you aren’t 
going to give him whiskey what are 
you going to do?” 

Lemonius snored. 

“I say, Lemonius, go on, there’s a 
good chap,” said Cropper, ‘‘ you might 
let me hear, and Biggs didn't mean 
anything.” 

** No, I didn’t mean anything,” said 
Biggs. 

“If I goon,” said Lemonius, “ will 
you give me that hair-wash bottle you 
found yesterday? I want to put some 
wire-worms in it, and see what they 
live on.” 

** You can have it,” said Biggs. 

** My cousin doesn’t like whiskey,” 
said Lemonius, appeased, “at least | 
expect not,” he added with a desire 
to keep to the strict truth, “but he 
likes cream buns. I _ know that, 
because he was searching all over 
the seaside place we were in last 
holidays to find an Jtalian shop where 
they make them, you know, and he 
offered to stand me some if I could 
find a shop where they sold.them, but 
I couldn't,” he added, pensively. 

*“* Go on,” said Biggs. “‘ What about 
the buns?” 

“Well, what I thought was this,” 
said Lemonius ; “‘ I can get my aunt— 
not the aunt who’s my cousin’s 
mother, but another one, much 
younger—she’s such a_ good sort,” 
he broke off, ‘‘I stayed with her the 
holidays before last, and she’s quite 
young, like a boy, you know, and is 
up to no end of larks, and lets me 
do anything I like with the things 
in the house. I tried that experiment 
that our science master does with the 
sugar and the sulphuric acid in her 
silver sugar basin and it .made it 
all black inside, but she mn 

“Oh, never mind all that,” said 
Biggs; “ get on about the buns.” 

“Well, I thought that, if I asked 
her, she would send me a couple of 
cream buns to the post-office to be 
left till called for. I knew you can 
do that, because my pater did it when 
we were away last summer. And | 
can get leave from old Portford on 
the day before the match to go into 
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the town for something or other, or, 
if he won’t let me go, you or Cropper 
could manage it. And you know that 


bottle of Gregory’s powder, that I 
bagged from Miss Spriggs’ cupboard 


I say, Lemonius, you are a chap, ‘but Gregory's powder tastes.” 


in the dark,® thinking it was sherbet. 


~, Well, if we mixed some of that with 
~ the cream in the buns, and then sent 


them on to my cousin, so that he got 
them on the morning of the match, 
he'd eat them, don’t you know, and 
I expect he wouldn’t come to play 
that afternoon. I’ve had Gregory’s 
powder myself. What do you think 
of it, Biggs ?” 

“T say, Lemonius, you are a chap,” 
said the admiring Biggs —“ but 
Gregory’s powder tastes.” 

“I thought of that,” said Lemonius, 
“but I’ve got some of those paper 
things—the things they put on the 


bottom of macaroons—and, if I put 
some of the powder in two of them, 
and then put the packets in the 
middle of the buns, where the cream 
is thickest, Crowder (that’s my cousin’s 
name, you know) 
would most 
likely swallow 
them without 
knowing. We 
must risk some- 
thing.” 

** But, suppose 
he opens the 
bun first, and 
finds the powder 
inside?” said 
Cropper. 

“You’re a 
young ass, Crop- 
per,” remarked 
Lemonius. “ You 
don’t know what 
a cream bun is 
like. It’s a soft 
thing with all 
the cream oozing 
out at the top, 
and it’s too 
sticky to open. 
And, if he did 
open it, he 
wouldn’t know 
where it came 
from. I am not 
going to put my 
name and ad- 
dress inside.” 

“Well, I 
think it’s a splendid idea,” said 
Biggs, ‘‘ you write to your aunt 
but the conversation was interrupted 
by a hoarse whisper of “Cave, old 
Portford!’’ from Cropper, and in a 
moment the room was plunged in 
silence. The door was opened, and 
Mr. Portford entered bearing a candle. 
He looked suspiciously round the room, 
and then approached Lemonius’ bed. 
Lemonius murmured something, and 
then feigned to start out of a deep 
slumber. 

‘‘ Ha, Lemonius,” said Mr. Portford 
with heavy affability, “ I heard a sound 
of talking just now, and thought it pro- 
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ceeded from this room. I see I was 
mistaken. Go to sleep again, my boy. 
Good night.” 

*“* Good night, sir,” replied Lemonius, 
apparently struggling with a desire to 
slumber again as quickly as possible. 

When Mr. Portford’s footsteps could 
be heard retiring down the passage, a 
muffled snigger came from the other 
two beds, and a murmur came from 
Biggs’ direction— 

**T say, Lemonius, you ave a chap.” 

The next day was spent in whispered 
colloquies between the three con- 
spirators, and in the evening a letter 
was dispatched to Lemonius’ aunt 
asking for the buns, and that they 
might be sent so as to arrive on the 
following Friday—the day before the 
match with Grasmere House. A 
favourable answer came in due course, 
and Biggs, Cropper, and Lemonius 
hugged themselves with joy. 

** What a brick your aunt must be,” 
said Cropper. ‘I wish I had one like 
her. My aunts never send me any- 
thing but birthday books, and those 
silly little pocket-books with calendars 
and a tin pencil in them. Last birth- 
day one of them gave me a purse,” 
he added with contempt, “they don’t 
seem to understand what a chap 
wants.” 

“You can’t expect much from 
women,” remarked Lemonius. 

The eventful Friday came, and the 
excitement of the three conspirators 
was intense. It was with a pale face 
that Lemonius went up to Mr. Port- 
ford after dinner and asked if he could 
go into the town that afternoon to buy 
a birthday present for his sister—a 
request that was to some extent justified 
by the fact that he did propose to do 
this in addition to the execution of the 
more important project. 

It was the rule at Garth House that 
the elder boys were allowed to go into 
the town on leave, but they were for- 
bidden to buy sweets. It is a sad 
thing to have to say of human nature, 
but it was not an unusual thing 
for boys who had been on such 
expeditions to inquire of their fellows, 
when they returned to the playground, 
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whether any remains of tarts or 
gingerbread were observable round 
the corners of their mouths. Mr. 
Portford, however, was ignorant of 
this, and supposed that his orders 
were implicitly obeyed. 

He was not ir a good temper that 
afternoon, but Lemonius was a favourite 
of his, and he gave the required per- 
mission. 

“Oh, and Cropper,” he said, as the 
boys were leaving the dining-room, 
*“you had better go down with 
Lemonius. Ycur hair wants cutting.” 

This was unlooked-for luck, and the 
delighted Cropper blessed the state of 
his head. Biggs looked at him with 
envy, and wished he were going too, 
especially as Mr. Portford had invited 
his attendance: in the study directly 
after dinner. Such interviews were 
sometimes attended with unpleasant 
results, and, though Biggs could not 
call to mind any particular reason why 
he should be summoned there to-day, 
he was not looking forward to his 
afternoon. 

Lemonius and Cropper hurried off 
immediately, and were soon on their 
way to the post-office. On arriving 
there they spent some moments in de- 
bate, as to which of them should face 
the young lady behind the counter and 
ask for the parcel, Cropper arguing 
that it was Lemonius’ parcel and that 
therefore it was his business to go in 
and fetch it, and Lemonius that, as 
Cropper had taken no trouble in the 
business before, he ought to undertake 
the unpleasant task. The dispute was 
ended by Cropper, who, as Lemonius 
was gazing through the glass swing 
doors, gave him a violent push, which 
precipitated him head foremost into the 
office. Cropper thereupon ran round 
the corner as fast as possible, and 
waited for his friend to reappear. 

In a few moments Lemonius came 
out bearing the coveted parcel, and 
after a short skirmish brought about 
by his desire to avenge himself for the 
insult received, it was arranged 
between the two that Cropper should 
get his hair cut as quickly as possible, 
while Lemonius purchased something 
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Cropper gave him a violent push which precipitated him head foremost 


into the Office. 


at the toy shop for his sister. The two 
boys were then to meet at a given spot 
near the town on the road home. The 
parcel could be opened there, the pow- 
der, which Lemonius had in his pocket, 
inserted, and then they could re-direct 
the parcel, which would be taken back 
to the post-office by Cropper to avoid 
any occult suspicion on the part of the 
young lady. When Cropper arrived 
at the trysting place, which they had 
chosen purposely—though it was on the 
way to the school—because it was the 
only quiet road in the neighbourhood, 


he found Lemonius al- 
ready there, and they 
proceeded at once to 
open the parcel. An 
exclamation of delight 
broke from the two as 
the cover of the box was 
taken off, and four buns 
were disclosed to view. 

“Your aunt isa 
brick,” said Cropper. 

“Yes,” answered 
Lemonius. ‘‘ Take one.” 

Two of the buns 
speedily disappeared 
from view. When they 
were disposed of, Crop- 
per looked at the re- 
maining two, and then 
at Lemonius. 

*““Were we going tc 
send two to your cou- 
sin?” he inquired. 

** That was the idea,” 
said Lemonius, but I 
don’t see much good 
init. It would bea pity 
to make young Crowder 
too ill.  Let’s halve 
another.” 

When this had also 
disappeared, Lemonius 
looked at his watch. 

“‘T say,” he remarked, 
“‘we had better hurry 
up. We've only got 
three quarters of an hour 
to pack this up and get 
back to afternoon 
school.” 

“Well, look sharp 
and put the powder in,” said Cropper. 

* T say,” said Lemonius again, as he 
made his preparations, ‘‘ wouldn’t it be 
better to put the powder in one of the 
corners, where the bun’s_ thinner? 
He'll bite larger pieces out of the edge, 
and he’s less likely to see it there.” 

After some argument this course was 
decided on. The two were sitting on 
a bank by the side of the road where it 
made a sharp turn with their faces 
looking down the road towards the 
school, and in their intentness on the 
insertion of the powder they did not 
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hear footsteps coming from the direc- 
tion of the town round the corner be- 
hindthem. The powder had just been 
inserted carefully in a soft place near 
the edge of the bun and the hole 
neatly filled in with cream, which 
Lemonius was smoothing over with an 
inky finger, when Cropper looked up 
and was transfixed with horror to see 
Mr. Portford and Biggs standing in the 
road below and gazing up at them. 

“What a lark it is,” remarked 
Lemonius with a chuckle, ‘‘ and won’t 
young Crowder and then he 
looked up and was transfixed. 

The first idea of both was that 
Biggs had betrayed them, but a glance 
at his face was enough. He was 
equally stricken. The fact of the 
matter was that Biggs’ mother had 
written to Mr. Portford requesting that 
he should be furnished with a new suit 
of clothes, and Mr. Portford had 
required his presence in the study, as 
before mentioned, to tell him of this 
fact. He had then brought him down 
with him to the town to choose the 
cloth and be measured. They had 
not happened to meet Lemonius and 
Cropper, and were now on their way 
home. ' 

“What have you got there, 
Lemonius?” asked Mr. Portford in a 
voice that boded the worst. 

Lemonius looked hopelessly at Crop- 
per as if to read in that worthy’s face 
some satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion. , ‘ 
**Come, sir,”’ said Mr. Portford. 

The case was beyond prevarication. 
** A bun, sir,” said Lemonius. 

*‘And what were you proposing to 
do with a bun, sir?” asked the head- 
master. ; 

*““I—I don’t know, sir,” stammered 
Lemonius. 

“*T can tell you, sir: you were going 
to eat it,” said Mr. Portford, as if 
buns were made for some other pur- 
pose; “you and Cropper were going 
to eat it, and you have had others. I 
can see the evidence on your chin.” 

Lemonius was speechless. 

** And it was on this indigestible and 
sticky 5 mass,” pursued Mr. Portford, 


“that you have expended the pocket 
money so generously allowed you by an 
indulgent father. I am ashamed of 
you, sir, and also of you, Cropper, for 
joining in this surreptitious greed. | 
will take care that neither of you has 
an opportunity of paying further visits 
to the pastrycook. You will walk on, 
now, with me to the school, and I shal] 
deal with you further when we arrive 
there.” 

In spite of their misfor unes it was a 
relief to the two culprits, and also to 
Biggs, to find that the presence of the 
bun was attributed to a visit to the 
pastrycook’s, and that Mr. Portford 
had not noticed the parcel. All four 
walked on towards the school, Mr. 
Portford still holding the bun in his 
hand. Presently he looked at it. 

“What am I todo with this?” he 
said. ‘It would be wasteful to throw 
it away, and I do not want to take it 
home.” He gazed at it reflectively. 
“Why not?” he remarked. “ Biggs, 
you are a healthy boy. You shall eat it, 
and it will be an added punishment to 
these two gluttons ’—he looked severely 
at Lemonius and Cropper—‘“ to see 
someone else eat what they were 
doubtless keepmg to the last as a tit- 
bit. Here you are, my boy. It does 
not look unappetising,” continued Mr. 
Portford, who was fond of sweets him- 
self, and had forgotten his former 
strictures on the bun’s appearance. 

Biggs received it with a face of 
agony. He made frantic efforts to 
grasp the situation, and, looking round 
the large form of Mr. Portford, he 
vainly tried to read in the countenances 
of his friends whether it was safe to 
attack the delicacy or not. He saw some- 
thing like a grin pass over Lemonius’ 
face as he stretched round, but it was 
instantly suppressed as Mr. Portford 
turned towards that unfortunate, and 
Biggs could not be sure of its meaning. 
Were the powdered buns in the packet 
which he had seen lying on the 
bank, and was this an odd one which 
Lemonius had kept out to eat him- 
self; or did this contain ? But the 
thought was too horrible. He had 
read some old volumes of the Newgate 
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Calendar that were lying about at 
home, and he vividly recalled a scene 
of death by poisoning that he had read 
in one of them. One thing was 
certain; he would have to eat the bun. 
When Mr. Portford enjoined a thing, 
there was no possibility of refusing 
and what excuse could he give? He, 
looked tentatively at the hateful thing, 
and Mr. Portford noticed his hesitation. 

“ You need not be afraid, Biggs,” he 
said, affably. ‘“‘I see what you are 
thinking of. You do not like to take 
your companions’ sweetmeat. The 
feeling does you credit, my boy, but 
you need have no hesitation when I 
tell you to proceed.” 

There was nothing for it but to begin, 
and Biggs took heart of grace, remem- 
bering that, if the powder were there, 
it would be in the middle of the bun. 
He made a plunge at one of the edges. 

*‘ That’s well,” said Mr. Portford; 
“is it nice?” 

“Yes, thank you, sir, 
Biggs. 

A choked sound came from the other 
side of the headmaster. Mr. Portford 
turned sharply. “Is there anything 
the matter with you, Cropper ?”’ he in- 
quired. 

“No, sir,” said Cropper, whose face 
was a bright scarlet: “something in 
my throat, sir.” 

“* Either swallow it or cough it up, 
then, sir,” said Mr. Portford, ‘‘ but do 
not make these unseemly gurglings.” 

“No, sir,” replied Cropper, burying 
his face in his bendbeochiat 

Biggs seized this opportunity, while 
Mr. Portford’s attention was engaged 
on the other side to put his forefinger 
in the middle of the bun and twist it 
round to see if he could find the packet. 
There was nothing there, and Biggs 
felt that he was saved. He attacked 
the bun with renewed confidence, and 
it was really very nice, he thought. 
He passed the middle with safety and 
took large bites. 

“Well, Biggs,” said Mr. Portford, 
benignly, “‘I see that you are enjoying 
yourself. This will be some little return 
to you for having had to spend the 
afternoon away from your companions,” 


%? 


answered 


There was another sound on the 
headmaster’s left, but when he glanced 
round, the faces of Cropper and 
Lemonius merely bore a look of 
chastened humiliation. The party was 
now nearing the school, and Biggs took 
his last mouthful. He had just put his 
teeth into it when he became aware of 
a most nauseating taste. 

“O Lord,” he muttered, “it’s there 
after all,’”’ and he transferred the mouth- 
ful to his cheek, where it bulged out 
and gave him the appearance of a 
person with the toothache. He re- 
frained from swallowing and gazed 
helplessly at Mr. Portford, who was 
discoursing on the prospects of to- 
morrow’s match. He was resolved, at 
any cost, to get rid of the obnoxious 
matter, and was getting out his pocket- 
handkerchief in order to eject it as 
decently as might be, when Mr. Portford 
looked at him. 

“Really,” said Mr. Portford, “it 
ought not to be necessary to teach 
boys of your age how to eat properly. 
Don’t put your food in your cheek, 
boy, swallow it down at once.” 

Biggs was speechless, but his face 
still bulged, and he choked feebly as 
the abominable taste began to make 
itself felt more strongly. 

** What is the matter with the boy ?” 
said Mr. Portford. ‘Is he suffocating?” 
and he gave the luckless Biggs a smart 
slap on the back. 

Biggs gulped and swallowed, the 
horrible savour in his mouth being 
accompanied by a horrified wonder in 
his mind as to the amount of powder 
that had been inserted by his unsym- 
pathetic friends whose faces he could 
see suffused by the hue of suppres- 
sed emotion. 

“ Is it gone?” asked Mr. Portford. 

“Yes, sir, it’s gone,” said Biggs, in 
a hollow voice. 

By this time the party had arrived 
at the school gates and bidding 
Lemonius and Cropper come with 
him, and telling Biggs to make haste 
and get ready for afternoon school, as 
he was going to take the first form in 

rson, Mr. Portford went in. His 
interview with Lemonius and his friend 
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inside was short, but decisive, and, 
ten minutes afterwards, he entered the 
schoolroom to take the form of upper 
boys. He was soothed by his recent 
exertions, and he looked at the form 
with a benignant smile. 

“You have been doing the third 
epode of Horace? Very well. Our 
friend Biggs will begin.” 

Biggs rose in his place, and his face 
was pale. He began in the droning 
voice affected by schoolboys when 
translating the classical tongues. His 
inward parts already felt the influence 
of the insidious powder, and he won- 
dered vaguely, as he mechanically 
repeated his bald translation of the 
piece before him, what would be the 
feelings of Mr. Portford and his fellow 
scholars if he should drop down and 
expire before their eyes. He felt that 
if he did so it would be a just punish- 
ment for the ambush he had laid for 
the innocent Crowder. If he were 
spared this time, he thought, never 
again would he indulge in such nefari- 
ous practices. He forgot for a moment 
where he was, and stopped translating, 
and was only roused from his reverie 
by the voice of Mr. Portford sternly 
ordering him to continue. The room 
began to dance before his eyes, but he 
manfully took up his parable again, 
though he felt that each moment would 
be his last. By some fate the very ode 
that he was translating bore upon his 
own evil case. 

““Ouid hoc veneni—what is this 
poison ”’—he stammered, “‘s@vit—that 
rages.” He looked helplessly at Mr. 
Portford and stopped. 

** Go on,” said the headmaster, “‘ the 
translation is quite accurate.” 

“* Sevit—that rages,” continued the 
unfortunate captain of the eleven, ‘in 
precordiis—in my bosom. Num—is it,” 
but Biggs could continue no longer. 
His face was of a greenish pallor, and 
he groaned feebly, as the book fell from 
his hand and he sank back upon the 
form. 
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“ If you please, sir,” he stuttered, “I 
don’t feel very well.” 

‘“* Dear me,” said Mr. Portford, “‘ you 
certainly look unwell. I am afraid that 
bun must have upset you. You had 
better go to Miss Spriggs and ask her 
to give you something. Some Gregory’s 
powder would be the thing, I expect.” 
Biggs gasped. 

Lemonius had put a liberal dose of 
powder in the bun, and we will draw a 
veil over Biggs’ sufferings during the rest 
of that day and the next. It is enough 
to say that the match against Grasmere 
House had to take place without him. 
Whether it was owing to his absence 
or to the superior bowling of Lemonius’ 
cousin cannot be known, but the Garth 
House boys had to submit to another 
defeat. After the failure of their 
scheme, the three conspirators had 
made up their minds to this result 
beforehand, and when the news was 
brought to Biggs on his bed of sickness 
he took it with resignation, merely re- 
marking that he was an unlucky beggar. 

On the following day, however, to 
the intense surprise of the eleven, Mr. 
Portford made the announcement, at 
breakfast, that, as Biggs had been 
unable to play on the preceding day, 
and the eleven had therefore been 
deprived of their captain, he did not 
think it quite fair to hold to his original 
decision, and that the boys would be 
allowed their exeats as usual. 

The fact was that Mr. Portford, who 
was really a kind-hearted man, had 
repented of his hasty edict for some 
days and was only too glad ofa reason- 
able excuse to rescind it. 

So Biggs saw the ox roasted and 
partook of it, and took a prominent 
part in letting off the fireworks, and, 
as he gratefully remarked to Lemonius 
on his return, “It is all owing to that 
jolly old powder after all.” 

“Yes,” said Lemonius, thoughtfully, 
** but I wish Crowder had had some too ; 
he bowled me first ball in the match, 
and he’s such a cocky young beast.” 
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Exterior View of Stewart's Lane Junction, Battersea, 
L. B. & S.C. R., in 1860. Early Instance of “Interlocking,” Preventing 
Collisions Between Trains at Junctions 











Interior Stewart's Lane Junction Cabin in 1860, showing Interlocked 
Levers which work Points and Signals shewn above. 





PEOPLE of” 
to-day take 
all things 
for granted ; 
they never 
doubt and but 
seldom won- 
der. If told the 
most incredible 
of stories, they believe, 
and very probably 
never inquire as to its 
authenticity. We 
have, in fact, grown 
into a very bad habit 
of taking things for 
granted, never ques- 
tioning their origin, 
their reason, or their 
claim to existence. 
Such apathy does not 
tend to improvement. 
for only by inquiry, 
and that of a _ pro- 
longed nature, can 
advancement come. 
Take for instance that 
wonderful system 
known as train signal- 
ling. There are few, 
if any, things more 
wonderful, and yet few, 
very few, people know 
its origin or how it 
works. 

I have studied some 
of the largest signal- 
ling stations of Great 
Britain, and will en- 
deavour here to explain 
the working of a line 
of railway. 

I will startle you 
first. Everybody 
knows Liverpool Street 
Station, and the com- 
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From this ‘a pretty 
good idea can be ob- 
tained as to the value 
of the interlocking 
system as in use to- 
day, and the state we 
should now be in if 
it had never been 
brought to light. 

To the first station- 
master on the Stock- 
ton and Darlington 
Railway is due the 
credit of inventing the 
earliest railway signal. 
It took the primitive 
form of a rushlight 
placed, during the 
night, in the station 
window whenever it 
was necessary to stop 
atrain. In the day- 

The “ Hole-in-the-Wall,” Victoria Station, Pimlico, time a man was used 
in 1860, the Wonder of that Age. Colonel Yolland, one of the Board of Trade 


Inspectors at that time, remarked:—“If anyone wants to see what can be to shout and signal 
done in Railway Signalling, let him go to the ‘ Hole-in-the-Wall.’” by Vv ery vigorously 








waving his arms, and 
plicated network of lines over which not infrequently the confusion arising 
the train travels in approaching it, -was too ludicrous for modern people 
and consequently everybody must _ to well imagine. 
know how numerous 
are the points at and 
approaching that 
station. 

Each pair of points 
(or the joining together 
of two sets of rails) is 
worked in conjunction 
with the signals, and 
properly interlocked. 
When everything is 
in ordinary work, from 
seven to eight men per 
day of 24 hours are 
required for each 
cabin, but when alter- 
ations have to be made 
nvolving the practical 
abolition of the inter- 
locking system, some- 
thing like two hundred 
men per day are neces- 
sary for working the 
traffic, the trains being 
allowed to proceed only 
at very slow speed. ba Lene. 
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Latest up-to-date Interlocking Lever Frame showing the 
interlocking gear, usually not seen by the public. 


The mechanical semaphore signal 
now so generally in use has rapidly 
It was intro- 
duced by Sir Charles Gregory in 1841. 


superseded all others. 


The original sema- 
phore showed three 
signals, “all right,” 
“slacken speed,” and 
“danger.” Ifthe arm 
hung vertically, and 
was concealed by the 
post, “‘all right” was 
denoted. A slope of 
45 degrees denoted 
“slacken speed,” and 
when raised horizon- 
tally, “danger” was 
indicated. Soon the 
“slacken speed” signal 
was found to be useless. 

It is interesting to 
note that the rule of 
the rail in every way 
corresponds to the rule 
of the road, the driver 
of any train approach- 
ing the signal post has 
only to consider the 
arms on the left-hand 


side of the post. Arms are 
painted red on the side by 
which trains approach. The 
other side is painted white, 
not khaki, to be as nearly as 
possible invisible. 

All railway systems of sig- 
nalling are nowadays worked 
on the block principle, which 
is briefly as follows. The line 
of rails is divided up into sec- 
tions by signal posts. Sup- 
posing an engine to have 
passed a signal and the arm 
behind it to be now indicating 
“Danger.” Supposing also 
the signal arm in front also 
denotes ‘‘ danger,” to all in- 
tents and purposes that engine 
is shut out from the rest of 
the world’s traffic. It cannot 
go forward, it cannot retreat. 
It is also secure, for nothing 
can approach it either way. 
When the arm in front indi- 
cates “‘all right,” then and then 


only can it proceed. This seems very 
simple, and, in fact, it is; but on this 
depends the working of the railways of 
the world and the safety of thousands 





Brighton Terminus—240 Levers all in a row. 
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Battery Hill, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, India, where 

Should a driver disregard the 

signals, instead of running down the hill, the train is by means of the 
interlocking turned up the bank seen on the left of the picture. 


trains cross the mountains by the “ Zig-Zag.” 


of human lives. Such is the “ Block 
System.” 


The interlocking system previously 


referred to may be shortly described 
as follows :—- 


The points which transfer trains 
from one line of rails to another, and 
the semaphore signals which indicate 
to the drivers the direction in which 
they are about 
to be sent, are 
all worked from 
the interior of 
a signal cabin 
by means of 
levers or other 
appliances. It 
is obvious, there- 
fore, that it is of 
the utmost im- 
portance that 
the semaphore 
signals should 
indicate to the 
drivers with 
absolute cor- 
rectness the 
position in 
which the points 
have been 


placed, and the 





interlocking system is 
that which accom- 
plishes this most desir- 
able result : the signals 
and the points are so 
interlocked togethér 
that they can only be 
worked in harmony, 
and the indications 


given by a ee 
must always»®orres- 
pond with the position 
in which, the points 
aré'sét.” ” 

Prior to the inven- 
tion of this most 
important system of 
interlocking, collisions 
between trains were 
of frequent occurrence, 
and the list of killed 
and wounded fre- 
quently exceeded the 
result of a modern bat- 
tle. ‘Truly peace has its victories as well 
as war, and one of the most important 
victories was that gained by Mr. Saxby, 
the inventor of the interlocking system 
and the founder of the firm of Saxby 
and Farmer, Ltd., whose system is in 
use at the important London stations 
and all over the world. 

I am indebted to them for 





much 





Victoria Station, Bombay, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, one of the most beautiful 
Railway Stations in the World. 
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lately about the delinquencies 
of some of our southern lines 
of railway, but to one of them, 
namely, the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway 
os ~~ Company, is due the credit 
ri rm a . of having fostered the adoption 
4 A and development of the inter- 
locking system, for it was on 
that railway that that impor- 
tant system was first used. 
This twentieth century is 
no doubt a utilitarian age, 
but we venture to think and 
to hope that the aesthetic view 
is not altogether lost sight of 
in this country, and that in 
future some improvement may 
take place in the appearance 
of our railway stations, as well 
as other buildings. The action 
of the London County Council 
in obtaining designs for the 
buildings to be erected in 
the new “Great Central 











Power systam of working and 
locking Points and Signals by hydraulic 
apparatus-new method of signalling: “a 
great reform”—*“ reducing labour ”—“ in- 
creasing security " and “saving expense” 

“automatic action.” 


valuable information and for 
my illustrations. 

Of course Mr. Saxby met 
with great opposition, as do 
all innovators. Forty years 
ago it was asserted that no 
railway could be worked if the 
interlocking system was adop- 
ted—the value of that system 
for saving life and for economy 
in working cannot well be 
more clearly demonstrated 
than by the particulars given 
above with reference to the 
number of men required with 
interlocking and without—but 
he pegged away and met, as 
in the end all true genius 
must, with unqualified success. 

Our illustrations will show 
the magnitude to which the 
interlocking system has grown. ‘The Tower Bridge Signalling and Interlocking on the 


One has read a great deal hydraulic system. Bridge open for River traffic; semaphore 
lowered, authorizing Boats to pass the Bridge. 
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Avenue” (a good name, by-the-by) to 
be constructed from Holborn to the 
Strand leads us to hope that some im- 
provement in the appearance of our 
streets may shortly take place. 

As regards our railway stations, we 
do not at present shine in comparison 
with other countries. Compare the 
courtyard and fagade of Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, with the illustration 
we give of the Victoria Station, 
Bombay, of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway Company, which is one 
of the handsomest, if not altogether 
the handsomest, railway station in the 


Open eyes 

n surprise 
Ghildish wonder. 
Broken toys, 

A little noise, 


Many a blunder. 


Then we walk 
And we talk, 
Growing bolder 
Many fears, 
Many fears, 


We are older. 


Then one night 
Of delight 
Brings a lover, 
Oh, what bliss! 
For we Riss 
One another. 


Do not weep, 
Bury deep, 
_All the sadness; 
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world. The only point of similarity be- 


m © ee 


ee LIFE, 


And we stand 
Hand in hand, 
All forgiving. 
This is real, 
If ideal, 

Tis is living. 





Pappy child 
Unbeguiled, 

All believing, 
We must part, 
Oh, my Heart, 
This is grieving. 


All in vain 

ls the pain 

OF to-morrow. 
We must smile 
And bequile, 


Through our sorrow. 





tween the two Victoria Stations is that 
they are both equipped with the “‘Saxby 
and Farmer” interlocking system. Is 
it the effect of the climate, we wonder ? 
Perhaps so. Our other London rail- 
way stations, suchas Cannon Street and 
Charing Cross, may be large, but we 
cannot call them handsome. gyre 
when the time for re-building them 
comes round their appearance may be 
improved. It is to be hoped so. That 
we have good architects in this country 
no one can or does doubt—perhaps it is 
the financial question that stops the 
way. Alas, it may be, and probably 
is so. 


Hope deferred, 
Just a word, 
And a greeting, 
Then a sigh, 
And a cry— 
Life is Fleeting. 


Then one day 
Far away, 

Old and tired— 
It is best— 
Gomes the rest 


[ong desired. 


Come not near, 
Just a tear, 

Day is dawning, 
Birds will sing 
OF the Spring 
In the morning. 


This is life, @. M. b. 
This is strife, 


This is madness, 
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AmonG the. heirlooms belonging to the 
Nawab of Bhur is the “ Sea of Fire,” a 
ruby of gigantic sie. 

According to tradition, Vishnu the 
Holy gave it to Gunjat Sing, the third 
Nawab, as an especial mark of favour. 
Thus it is that the sacred ruby is 
regarded by the rulers of Bhur in an 
ultra-superstitious light, the legend 
having it that, once the “Sea of Fire” 
is lost, if even for an hour, the Nawab 
will die suddenly and the person nearest 
him at the time of his decease will 
assume the reins of Government. The 
last Nawab, Ranji Sing, possessed but 
three trusty friends: the first, Yali Sing, 
the captain of the guard; the two 
others, oddly enough Englishmen, 
Harold Byng and Clement Hawes, 
both members of the Indian Police. 
So friendly indeed were the relations 
existing between the two latter and 
Ranji Sing that the British Govern- 
ment deputed them on more than one 
occasion to be its ambassadors on 

1p matters requiring the most delicate 
i. and diplomatic handling. 

Thus it came about that the two 
chums were entertained at the Nawab’s 
expense during one of their furloughs. 
['wo days had elapsed since their 
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advent at the palace, during which 
feast had succeeded pageant, then came 
the change. 

On the third morning, Ranji Sing 
greeted them with a frown lowering his 
dusky face. 

** Peace be with you, my brothers,” he 
said, gravely, extending both his hands. 

‘And with your house,” replied the 
Englishmen. 

“IT thank you, but my heart is 
heavy,”’ exclaimed the Nawab, casting 
a rapid glance round the empty cham- 
ber. ‘A great calamity has befallen 
me. Vishnu’s sacred gift, the ‘Sea of 
Fire,’ has been stolen, after having lain 
untouched in its golden casket for a 
thousand years!” 

“Stolen ? Impossible! ”’ 
stupified. 

“Since it has gone, how can it be 
impossible?” exclaimed Ranji Sing, 
with a slight inflexion of impatience in 
his voice. 

‘“‘Yetthe door leading into the treasure 
chamber is guarded night and day! 
Where were the guards? ”’ 

“Motionless and stupified by the 
effect of drugs,” cried the Indian 
Prince, angrily. ‘They are now 
motionless from the effect of steel.” 
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“Whom do you suspect,” inquired 
Hawes. 

“How can I tell?” The Nawab 
spread out his arms appealingly. ‘ My 
servants are as true as steel. You, my 


“The Sea of Fire” has been stolen 


brothers, are as myself. My wives 
have neither the desire or use for such 
a jewel. Tell me who remains on 
whom I can fix suspicion ?” 

Hawes shrugged his shoulders depre- 
catingly. 

“Stay !” cried Ranji Sing, his dark 
face lighting with a fierce glow. 
‘“‘ There is my uncle! He alone could 
benefit by the theft. Knowing the 
curse which the loss of that jewel would 
bring down on my head, he would 
aspire to be ruler of Bhur at my 
decease. Azim is too young to dispute 


his claim, and soldiers can ever be 
bribed ” He paused, then con- 
tinued, wildly, “‘Oh, the curse! the 
curse! I have no wish to die! I fear 
death, for I am not yet old.” 
-. Byng smiled com. 
miseratingly ; that such 
superstition should exist 
ih. the nineteenth cen- 
tury annoyed him. 

** Brother, why do you 
smile?” cried the Na- 
wab, warmly. ‘ Why 
do you discredit the 
legend—the curse pro- 
phesied by Vishnu the 
Holy. My brothers, | 
discredit not the say- 
ings of your Gods; why 
should you, then, the 
prophecies of mine ? ” 

“* Doyou believe, then, 
because the ruby is sto- 
len, your life will be 
forfeit?” demanded 
Byng. 

“Undoubtedly. 
When the city hears of 
it there will be a revolt. 
Bhur will become a 
scene of riot, anarchy. 
and rapine. But I shall 
not die alone, for I will 
wring the secret of its 
secretion from the lips 
of Ramtha Lal, ere the 
sun is older by an hour.” 

The Nawab strode out 
of the chamber to give 
orders to the captain of 
his guard, with the result 

that a few minutes later a troop of horse- 
men galloped out of the palace court- 
yard and down the city street, being 
soon lost to view amid'a whirlwind ot 
dust. Inside an hour they returned, 
bringing with them the uncle of the 
ruler of Bhur. 

The citizens greeted him with hoots 
and howls, for somehow from some un- 
known source, the townsfolk had been 
apprised of the theft, the crime being 
laid, by the same source, at the door of 
Ramtha Lal. 

Ranji Sing, with his two English 
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friends, waited in the Hall of Audience, 
listening apprehensively to the ever-in- 
creasing sound of revolt without in the 
town, till the prisoner was brought in, 
protesting against his arrest. 

“Ramtha Lal,” exclaimed the 
Nawab, coldly, ‘‘ produce the ‘Sea 
of Fire,’ and I, out of my infinite 
goodness, will pardon you.” 

Had a bomb exploded at _ the 
prisoner’s feet, his face could not 


In an access of passion the Nawab 
rose to his feet, pointing towards his 
uncle denunciatorily. Ramtha Lal 
staggered like a drunken man. 

** The accusation is false! ” he cried, 
thickly. 

“False!” echoed Ranji Sing, 
furiously, half rising from his seat. 
“Once again, ere my mercy ebbs 
too far—produce the sacred ruby.” 

*“* 1 cannot produce what I have not.” 





“Behold the thief of Vishnu's priceless gift.” 


have portrayed more blank amaze- 
ment. 

“I have the sacred ruby ?” he cried, 
stupified. ‘‘ What jest is this? I 
knew not even that it was lost.” 

“There is no jest in my mouth to- 
day, O you who married my father's 
sister!” cried Ranji Sing, sternly. 
“You lie when you say that you knew 
it not! Have you not ears to hear 
the shouts of a people stirred nigh 
unto revolution by the loss of the ‘ Sea 
of Fire’? _Vishnu’s priceless gift has 
been stolen“and its thief is—you ! ” 


** Tie him with thongs in the court- 
yard,” exclaimed the Nawab, fiercely, 
sinking into his chair. ‘‘ Away with 
him!” 

In obedience to his commands the 
wretched man was led away, and Ranji 
Sing, accompanied by Byng and 
Hawes, went on to the verandah, the 
former being greeted with hoots and 
howls from the enraged populace, whe 
needed but a leader to rifle the palace. 

Below in theScourtyard jive guard 
were driving in as many stakes. When 
this was accomplished, they attached 
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to each stake a long strip of green 
hide, then, stripping Ramtha Lal, 
they swathed him in the hide of a 
newly-slaughtered ox and laid him 
flat on his back, fastening him 
securely to the afore-mentioned strips 
of raw hide. 

The fury of the populace was 
smnaaile appeased, and Ranji 
Sing, taking advantage of the lull in 
the public feeling, cried :-— 

“Ere a week has elapsed, O my 
people, I, the protected of Vishnu, 
will regain the lost jewel. To-night I 
go to pray at Vishnu’s grotto.” 

The word pleased the crowd, the 
Nawab ceased to be the target for their 
insults and threats, Ramtha Lal assume 
ing that role. 

“*Once more, O my uncle, I ask you 
out of the goodness of my heart to 
produce the Sacred Ruby, ere the sun 
causes you the agony reserved to those 
accursed by Vishnu,” cried the Nawab. 

“I cannot produce it, for I am inno- 
cent of your charge,” replied the 
wretched victim of a fearful torture. 

** Die then, for I have spoken for the 
last time!” 

Ranji Sing folded his arms and un- 
moved watched the fierce sun play on 
the raw hides, contracting them and 
causing the skins to kink in ridges, 
hard as iron and sharp as razors. Inch 
by inch, the strips which tied his feet, 
hands, and head to their respective 
posts, contracted, dragging the limbs 
of the sufferer: from their sockets, and 
contracting the throat to strangulation 
point. 

An hour elapsed before Ramtha Lal 
ann away from the effects of strangu- 
ation, loss of blood and sunstroke. 

Sick at heart, Byng and Hawes 
retired to their rooms, nor did they 
leave them any more that day. 

In the night, however, Byng was 
seized with an uncontrollable inclin- 
ation to roam. Accustomed to gratify 
his whims, he forthwith proceeded to 
put his idea into execution, and for the 
best part of an hour wandered idly 
about in the dark, clad only in his 
yjamas, chance at last guiding his 
‘ootsteps to the Nawab’s apartments. 


From beneath the heavy curtains 
shielding the entrance streamed a 
light, and Byng, by nature curious, 
cauticusly pulled aside a portion of the 
portiéres, and peering in, perceived a 
sight which caused him to gasp with 
amazement. Ata low, square table in 
the room sat Ranji Sing, whilst before 
him, gleaming ruddily in the light of 
the swing lamp, lay the missing jewel, 
“* The Sea of Fire.” 

For a moment he stared as though 
doubting his very senses, then crept 
cautiously and rapidly away in the 
direction of Hawes’ chamber. 

His chum was not a whit more sur- 
prised than he, and after holding a 
hurried consultation together, Hawes 
went in search of Yali Sing, whom 
after a brief absence he returned with. 

“‘T hear,” said Yali, salaaming very 
low, “that I have the honour to be 
considered worthy of being the recipient 
of a great confidence.” 

“Yes,” replied Byng, shortly. ‘ But 
first swear complete secrecy.” 

“May canker rot my lips ere they 
utter a syllable!’’ The Indian drew 
himself up to his full height and stood 
at attention. 

“Yali Sing,” said Byng, slowly, 
“The ‘Sea of Fire’ has been dis- 
covered.” 

The Captain of the Guard started. 
“Found!” he cried, almost excitedly. 
“ By whom ?” 

“« By myself! 
thiefs name.” 

““Now may Vishnu bless you, O 
Englishmen!” cried Yali Sing. ‘‘ Who 
is this thief?” 

“The Nawab of Bhur,” replied 
Byng, measuredly. 

“What!” The Indian reeled back- 
wards in surprise, then sinking into the 
chair, buried his head in his hands. 

“I almost feared it!” he cried, 
hoarsely, at length, raising his head. 
“Ranji Sing has of late been in 
pecuniary straits, his extravagance and 
love of grandeur have ruined what at 
its best was never a wealthy state. 
The ruby was the most valuable jewel 
in his collection, and he stole it with 
the view——” 


And I also know the 
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« Of selling it!” broke 
in Hawes. 

“Precisely. Of late 

many jewels have been 
stolen, but the thief has 
never been discovered. 
The theft of the ‘ Sea of 
Fire’ has, however, 
brought matters to a 
crisis, and to avoid 
detection or 
death at the 
hands of amad- 
dened nation 
he caused 
Ramtha Lal to 
suffer for his 
crime 7 
Yali rose slow- 
ly to his feet. 
“Ranji Sing 
has ever been 
to me as a bro- 
ther. It pains 
me to the heart 
that on me falls 
the sad duty of 
arresting him 
in the name of 
the State! 
You, his accu- 
ser, must come 
with me. Have 
no fear, no 
harm shall be- 
fall you.” 

“T am not 
afraid,” said 





Byng. ‘“ You 
need not make 
his guilt 
public ¥ 
**It must be 
made public,” 
replied Yali 
Sing, sternly. 
“It is Justice.” 
Silently they 
followed the 
Indian from 
their chamber 
to the hall, 
where the 


“Yes, traitor, it ig Ii” 
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guard lay in case of emergency. There 
Yali called their chiet to his side, 
and acquainted him of the facts 
already detailed, asking him to accom- 
pany him with four soldiers to the 
apartments of the Nawab. 

** Of what use will it be?” returned 
the other stolidly. ‘‘ His Highness left 
the palace some short time ago, on a 
fleet horse, for the Sacred Grotto.” 

“Gone! ” echoed Yali Sing, amazed. 
“To horse, then! Ranji Sing has not 
gone to Vishnu’s grotto. It is a subter- 
fuge to gain time, for he has fled 
the country. To horse! the sacred 
ruby must not be for ever lost to 
Bhur!” 

In an incredibly short space of time 
Yali Sing, with Byng and Hawes at the 
head of some two hundred horse, gal- 
loped through the town and out into 
the murky country, arriving at the 
frontier at midday. Here Yali Sing 
dismissed his followers, and accom- 
panied only by Hawes and Byng, con- 
tinued his chase, picking up news of 
his quarry on the way. 

At Burduan the Nawab sought to 
sink his personality by dressing as a 
fakir, but the lynx-like intelligence of 
Yali Sing penetrated the disguise, and 
he tracked him like a bloodhound to 
Calcutta. 

For days Yali Sing watched the 
unsuspecting Nawab. Unknown to 
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the latter, he overheard him bargain 
with the head of a great jewel firm, and 
arrange to bring him the jewel that 
night. With stealthy footfall he fol- 
lowed Ranji Sing to his house and 
patiently awaited his exit. 

Once again he followed him down 
the highways and purlieus till he 
reached a desolate alley, then Yali 
slipped on a stone. The noise caused 
Ranji Sing to turn; the next instant 
the Indian’s sinuous hands were round 
his throat. 

“Yali!” he gasped;-trying to dis- 
engage the suffocating grip. 

** Yes, traitor, it is I!” replied Yali 
Sing, as, contracting his fingers, he 
pressed his knee against the Nawab’s 
chest, forcing him to the ground. 

Then, kneeling on him, he waited 
tilla spasm announced that Bhur was 
without a ruler, then rising: he rifled 
the body till he discovered the ‘‘ Sea of 
Fire.” Placing it in his turban, he 
commenced the return journey to Bhur 
that very night. 

No quest was ever made for the mur- 
derer of the fakir, no mention was made 
of it in any paper, save one, which died 
promptly after the issue had been con- 
fiscated. 

Three weeks later a new Nawab ruled 
over Bhur; his name was Yali Sing, 
and he demanded the protection of the 
British Government. 
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Ir ARCHESTRATUS did not disdain to 
compose a poem in praise of gastro- 
nomy, it would be presumption for a 
mere pressman to think that a cook 
were undeserving of an_ interview. 
More especially, too, would this be the 
case when the cook in question happened 
to be one of the eminence of M. Joseph, 
of the Savoy Hotel. Indeed, the ruler 
of the roast at this establishment is 
more than a cook; he is an artist, and 
a master of his art, to boot. Accord- 
ingly, I called on him a week ago, in 
the hope of gleaning some particulars 
regarding the methods by which the 
cult of the haute cuisine was carried 
out in his kitchen. In this I was not 
disappointed, for, as soon as I had 
convinced M. Joseph that I was not an 
emissary with a mission to obtain his 
opinion on “‘ L’affaire Dreyfus,” he 
obligingly unbent, and, in the course of 
half an hour’s conversation, told me 
many things of which I had hitherto 
been in unblushing ignorance. From 
the fact that my “ subject ” first saw the 
light in this country, it is not sur- 
prising to find that he speaks English 
with remarkable facility. Hence, I was 
able to gather the necessary informa- 
tion without imposing any undue strain 
upon my own rather limited linguistic 
abilities, 

“M’sieur would desire to interview 


A MAITRE D’HOTEL 


AND HIS METHODS. 


By HoracE WYNDHAM. 
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“ Cookery is become an art, a noble science ; 


cooks are gentlemen.”—ROBERT BURTON. 


me?” he asked, with a characteristic 
spreading out of his hands. 

I admitted the impeachment—perfect 
frankness seemed the better course. 

‘“‘ Ah, well,” was the resigned reply, 
“and where shall I commence ?” 

‘We might start at the beginning,” 
I suggested. ‘‘Suppose you tell me 
something of your early days.” 

“Certainly, and then we shall be— 
how do you say it ?—ah, yes, not a long 
time! Very well, then, let us sit 
down.” 

Without more ado, M. Joseph led me 
into his office, where he unfolded the 
following details of his career :— 

While still a child, he was taken by 
his parents to their native France, and, 
as soon as he was old enough to be 
of use, he assisted his father in the 
management of a restaurant that he 
had set up near Paris. In 1868, he had 
blossomed into a fully-fledged cook, 
and as such obtained a situation in a 
similar establishment at Brébant. Here, 
though the actual renumeration was but 
little (being, in fact, but 40 francs per 
mensem) the experience was excellent, 
and consequently Joseph remained there 
for five years. During this period}he 
made such excellent use of his oppor- 
tunities that he soon had[the whole 
gamut ‘of the cuisine at his fingers’ ends. 
As a result, in 1873, he was offered a 
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lucrative engagement as maitre d’hdtel 
in Vienna. This led to still further 
advancement, for, through the good 
offices of M. Trant (then cook to H.M. 
the Emperor of Austria) he was presently 


M. Joseph is an artist in Orange-peeling. 


installed in a responsible position in the 
kitchens of the Kaiserhof at Berlin. 
Paris, however, is the Mecca of the 
knight of the rolling-pin, and consequ- 
ently it was not long before the traveller 
found himself once more on his beloved 
boulevards. This was in 1878, and the 
restaurants in which his ripened genius 
found its scope were successively those 
of MM. Beignon and Paillard. By this 
time, what M. Joseph did not know 
about cooking could have been com- 
fortably placed on a_postage-stamp. 
Accordingly, his services were now 
being diligently sought after by every- 
one desirous of having their kitchens 
ruled by a master. Of the host of 
offers pressed upon him he choose one 
emanating from America. This had 
been made him by Mr. Vanderbilt, and 


to this gentleman’s New York mansion 
oseph accordingly transferred himself 
in the spring of 1887. 
The arrangement,- however, was only 
to be of a temporary nature, and, in a 
few months’ time, the imported chef 
had returned to France. Rumour 
—proverbially a “lying jade ”’—has 
it that the cause of the severance of 
the connection between Mr. Van- 
derbilt and his cook was due to 
the former gentleman’s action in 
postponing his dinner by an hour 
on more than one occasion. After 
this, it was only natural that 
M. Joseph should consider Paris a 
better field for the display of his 
talent. The time now being ripe 
for independent action, he resolved 
to set up for himself, and the result 
was that the Restaurant Marivaux 
was shortly afterwards established 
in the street of the same name. 
The success of the venture was 
most gratifying, and the house 
speedily became the resort of all 
who prided themselves on the pos- 
session of a palate, as apart from 
a mere appetite. Still, its fame was 
not confined to French soil, for all 
the width of water that intervenes 
between Calais and Dover could 
not suffice to prevent it spreading 
to our own shores. The conse- 
quence was that when, in the early 
part of 1898, the Management of the 
Savoy Hotel found themselves in want 
of a competent hand to direct the restau- 
rant, it was decided to invite M. Joseph 
to undertake the task. Thereupon—and 
like another famous personage — he 
came, he saw, he conquered. Before 
this could be arranged, however, it 
became necessary to relieve him of the 
cares of his establishment in Paris. As 
the most effective way of doing this, 
the Savoy Hotel Company purchased 
the Rue Marivaux business outright. 
Having obtained the foregoing infor- 
mation, I sought a few particulars on 
matters more intimately connected with 
M. Joseph’s present sphere of activity. 
To begin with, I inquired how many 
cooks were employed under his direc- 
tion ? 
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“ Thirty,” was the answer. 

‘And where do they come from ?” 

“From France—especially from the 
southern parts. It is the only country 
where a cook really knows his business. 
As for an Englishman, you can no 
more teach him ’—with a magnificent 
gesture of deprecation—‘“ to prepare a 
dinner properly, than you can make a 
French chef into a good jockey. Cook- 
ing,” he went on, “ is all a question of 
climate. Here, you have no climate; 
consequently, no cooks.” 

I asked to have the connection 
explained. 

“It's like this,” replied M. Joseph. 

“In cold countries, people are always 
hungry, and are thus able to 
eat anything. In warm coun- 
tries, on the other hand, people 
have but little appetite, and 
consequently can be tempted 
only by the best of cooking. 
Here, they will accept food that 
elsewhere they would indignant- 
ly decline.” 
' “ And can you hold out any 
hope of improvement in future 
for this regrettable state of 
affairs ?”” 

“Oh yes, the taste of the 
public is improving,” was the 
reassuring reply, ‘‘ and in ten 
years’ time, at the most, people 
will not put up with any but the 
best of cooking.” 

Feeling distinctly fortified by 
this utterance, I naturally went 
on to inquire if the Public, who 
at present seem to be groping 
in the dark after culinary per- 
fection, were likely to have their 
expectations justified ? 

“Alas,” answered my infor- 
mant, sadly, ‘‘Good cooks daily 
become harder to obtain. The 
French military system is res- 
ponsible for this. Yeu see, 
m’sieur, service in the Army is 
now obligatory for all. The 
result is, that nowadays a boy who wishes 
to become a cook has to leave his work 
for the five best years of his life. When 
he is again a civilian he has forgotten 
what he learned as a boy, and is too 
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old to start again. Besides, he seldom 
has any inclination to do so. As he 
is now a man, he will not take a boy’s 
wages for a boy’s work. The conse- 
quence is that he goes to a third-rate 
restaurant, where the customers are 
not particular, and acts as a full-blown 
cook, when he should really still be 
learning his business. Ah, the French 
military system! Dreyfus——”’ 

“Most painful!”’ I hastily interpo- 
lated. ‘‘ But tell me, M. Joseph, what 
do you consider the most necessary 
quality in a good cook ?” 

“‘ Observation,” was the decided 
reply. ‘The best cook is the man 
who has most of this. He must be a 





M. Joseph carves a'duck-in a queer manner. 


diplomat, and know exactly what 
it is the Public wants. Every 
dinner must be individually studied, 
for the real purpose of cooking is 
not to assuage hunger—bread and 
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cheese will do that—but to please 
the palate.” 

‘‘A noble work,” I murmured sym- 
pathetically. 

M. Joseph beamed. I had evidently 
struck the true note. I asked how 
long it took to train a cook to the 
necessary pitch of proficiency. 

** Ah, a cook is 
never thorough- 
ly trained,” was 
the quick reply. 
“A real artist 
is always learn- 
ing. Nota day 
passes but he 
discovers some- 
thing new about 
his work. Then, 
each one has 
methods of his 
own. Thus, if 
you give half a 
dozen cooks the 
same amount of 
meat and vege- 
tables, and tell 
them to prepare 
them in the same 
way, in every 
case the result 
will be slightly 
different.” 

I fired my last 
shot— 

“What, in 
your opinion, 
will be the effect 
of opening so 
many new hotels 
in London, M. 
oseph ?” 

“ What do I 
think, M’sieur ? 
I will tell you— 
listen,” my companion lowered his 
voice mysteriously. “It is this. Very 
soon there will .no longer be any 
excuse for the people who sleep on 
the Embankment or on the benches in 


Maitre Thouraud-2 Napoleon of Chafs 
» 


the park to give the policemen. Is it 
not so—eh ?” 

Before I left, the famous maitre 
d’hétel pressed upon me a list of his 
“creations.” In doing so, he told me 
they were copied extensively all over 
Europe. 

“You are flattered,” I urged, in- 
sinuatingly. 

““No, M’sieur 
—irritated,” was 
the mournful 
response. 

Evidently this 
maxim of the 
copy-book head- 
line has no plan 
in the philosophy 
of Joseph. 

The “ crea- 
tions,”” however, 
demand _atten- 
tion. Here, 
then, are the 
names of a few 
of them: 

Filets de Soles 
Aimée Martial, 
Filets de Maque- 
rau Marianne, 
Caneton Froid 
Jubilé, Fote Gras 
Souvaroff, Crépes 
du; Diable 
Ananas _ Master 
Joe. 

The last- 

named speciality 
seems like a 
delicate compli- 
ment to a Cabi- 
net Minister. 
Mm While M. 
Joseph's official 
position at the 
Savoy is that of Directeur du Resiau- 
rant, that of chef is, held by Maitre 
Thouraud. Before coming here he 
held a similar post at the Grand 
Hotel, ‘Paris. 
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I sHALL probably not have much diffi- 
culty in making the reader understand 
why I came to adopt the profession of 
a Consulting Detective when I say 
that at the period I did so I was 
equally without capital or specific 
training for any career. To be sure, 
there were the alternatives of becoming 
a Labour Agitator, or a Nationalist 
M.P., but, in the first place, I have 
never had much fondness for associa- 
ting with “the horny-handed son of 
toil,” and, in the second, I had made a 
shrewd guess that the Irish funds were 
anything but inexhaustible. Besides, 
in both these careers, there was com- 
petition, whereas in the other there was 
only, so far as I know, the delightful 
creature of Dr. Conan Doyle's brain. 
Consequently, I invested a part of 
the very slender sum which was left to 
me in furnishing one room of an Upper 
Baker Street lodging (this being the 
traditional quarter for C.D’s. to pitch 
their tent) as a sort of snug office, and 
inserted a number of advertisements in 
the leading papers. These notices gave 
me a lot of trouble, as did my pro- 


fessional name. They finally ap- 
peared so: 


Mr. Y. Wysrow, 
Consulting Detective, 
1a, Upper Baker Street. 
N.B. Divorce Business not 
undertaken. 


Why Wybrow? I said to myself, 
when I first thought of the name, but 
why not? And so it remained. I 
thought it easy to remember. The note 
as to Divorce Business I thought par- 
ticularly neat. It at once drew a line 
between myself and the ordinary 
private detective. Besides, if I was 
ever asked to do so I could always 
make an exception—on exceptional 
terms. 

Some men, having got so far, might 
have been content to sit down and wait 
for custom, but with me it was quite 
otherwise. I fully intended to give 
my clients value for their money, and 
having, as I have already said, no 
especial training for my new profession, 
I determined to work hard at it. Not 
only was my daily study the record of 
every description of crime, but not a 
day passed without mv making practi- 
cal experiments in my new business. 
Attired in the most varied disguises, I 
visited the most different parts of the 
metropolis. At first, for practice, I 
** shadowed” my own acquaintances, 
but fearing thereby to obta.n too pro- 
found a cynicism even for my business 
—and some of the discoveries I made 
were really incredible—I turned my 
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attention to our public men. By this 
phrase I do not mean politicians, but 
secretaries and managers of great com- 
panies, journalists, theatrical managers, 
heads of large firms, prominent lawyers, 
&c., &c. I made it my business to 
know everybody. I should add, I have 
an extraordinary memory for faces. 
When I had asceriained who the man 
was, a very little shadowing enabled me 
to ascertain his habits, &c., &c., all of 
which I duly entered up in my books. All 
this mass of miscellaneous information 
might never prove of any use, but the 
practice was excellent. So was that of 
working out murder cases, and so on, 
on my own hook. But here, alas! I 
came into contact with Scotiand Yard. 
And Scotland Yard was unsympathetic. 
They called it ‘“‘d—d rot,” I grieve to 
say—not, of course, officially, but, in- 
dividually. Nordid they by any means 
show that desire for assistance I had 
learnt from Dr. Doyle they probably 
would. In fact to this day they prefer 
to blunder on unassisted, though they 
have come to admit that I know a 
thing or two myself. 


I don’t mind admitting now that I 
had been over a year at the business 


before I got a single case. One even- 
ing—I recollect I had been shadowing 
a well known Q.C., with the result that 
I had obtained some information as to 
his private life which would have con- 
siderably astonished his better half—I 
returned home to be met by my land- 
lady with the remark: ‘‘ Two gentle- 
men awaiting you in the office, Mr. 
Wybrow.” My inclination was to 
rush upstairs four steps at a time, but 
this I restrained, and quietly entered 
the room with an expressed regret for 
having kept them waiting. 

The two men who were waiting 
bowed, and, at my request, resumed 
their places, while I sat down at the 
writing table. 

“To what am I indebted for the 
pleasure—? ” I commenced. 

“Well, Mr. Wybrow,” said the 
taller visitor, ‘‘I need hardly explain, 

is a matter of business.” I 
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bowed and opened my day- book to 
take notes. 

“ Kindly 
matter is.” 

“One moment. It is true my friend 
and I have thought of putting the matter 
in your hands, as it is perhaps not yet a 
case for the police. But—the fact is, 
Mr. Wybrow, that you seem only to be 
known to the public by your advertise- 
ments. Before going into the matter | 
thought—I’ would suggest—in plain 
English we should like some proof as 
to your ability.” 

“It appears to me, gentlemen, that 
as the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, so the result of my work in your 
case will best enable you to judge of my 
ability. I cannot for obvious reasons 
lay before you the records of previous 
endeavours—these being strictly con- 
fidential (and I might have added non- 
existent). I make nocharge. If you 
are satisfied with my work, you send 
me a cheque for what you think it is 
worth when my labours are brought to 
an end.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Wybrow, and very 
satisfactory. But in this case time is 
of the greatest moment—to me at 
least. I want to feel sure that the 
week or so that I can give you to solve 
a difficulty will not be lost. You have 
read Dr. Doyle’s stories?” I bowed. 
“You will recollect his imaginary 
consulting detective was in the habit 
of giving his clients a few of his 
conclusions as to themselves at a first 
interview, which went far to prove 
his claims to some very unusual 
powers ?” 

“You mean the Science of 
Deduction,” I replied. ‘‘ Well, that is 
a simple matter, and perhaps hardly 
goes one quarter as far as Dr. Doyle 
makes out.” 

** Still if you would——” 

“ Certainly. In what way would 
you wish to test me.” 

** Well—about myself, say ; can you 
deduce anything ?”’ 

“That is already done. You are 
obviously connected with the press— 
not in a subordinate position. You 
came to town from Richmond this 
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morning, and your garden is not under 
an acre in extent.” 
The two looked at 
one another. 
‘And my friend ?” 
“That perhaps is 
not quite so simple. 
His connection 
with a great pub- 
lic company is 
clear enough ; as 
also his habits 
of frequenting 
the Crystal 
Palace. He 
keeps a num- 
ber of dogs— 
probably _ bull- 
terriers.” 
“Enough, 
enough! And the 
means of arriving 
at these _ con- 
clusions ? ” 
“There, gentle- 
men, you must excuse 
me. Those are my de- 
ductions—be they correct or 
not. If I were to divulge 
my methods I should be giving 


myself away to possible rivals.” “ There, gentlemen, you must excuse me.” 


They whispered together a 
minute, and then the taller began 
again. 

“We are satisfied of your ability, 
Mr. Wybrow, and have decided to put 
the matter into your hands. Allow me 
to introduce myself. My name is 
Perry. I am the editor of Green and 
Gold,” one of the leading illustrated 
weeklies. | How you deduced it I can’t 
conceive, but I do live at St. Margaret’s, 
and my garden there is very nearly an 
acre and half in extent. This gentle- 
man is Mr. Bellows, one of my oldest 
friends. As you correctly stated, he is 
the Secretary of the Northern and 
Southern Railway Company, and, 
living as he does at Sydenham, he 
naturally spends a good deal of his 
spare time in the Crystal Palace. 
He is probably the most successful 
breeder and exhibitor of bull-terriers 
in England.” 

“Well, Mr. Perry,” I said “ per- 












haps 
you 
will now enter 
on the business 
that brought 
you here.” 

“I propose to do so. You read the 
papers ?”” 

** All the London papers and most of 
the leading provincial ones.” 

“Your attention has perhaps been 
crawn to what has been styled the 
** Millrevan Fatality ?” 

“I noticed it.” 

“ Well, strange to say, we are both 
interested in that matter. Shall I relate 
the particulars ?” 

“Only those you can speak to from 
your own personal knowledge.” 

“That, then, is mi/. But my interest 
therein is this. Some months ago my 
proprietors, wishing to meet what 
appears to be one of the requirements 
of the day, decided to adopt a scheme 
of railway accident assurance in con- 
nection with the paper. After some 
discussion we decided the scheme 
should apply only to subscribers, not 
to the casual purchaser. Every sub- 
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scriber, either directly or through a 
newsagent, is entitled, in case of death 
by railway accident, to the handsome 
sum of £3,000. This sum has now 
been claimed, for the first time, by the 
widow of this Mr. Marsham, who was 
killed at Millrevan. The claim was 
made, according to our rules, six days 
after the occurence, and would have 
already been paid, but for a curious co- 
incidence. The other day, coming up 
to town, I bought at Richmond Station 
a copy of Scrap Books—you know the 
paper?” 

_ “ Certainly; though I never opened 
it.” 
“‘ The first thing it it that caught my 
eye was a notification that their In- 
surance Premium of {100 had been 
paid (for the 17th time) to the widow 
of Mr. Marsham, killed at Millrevan 
Bridge. The coincidence struck me, 
and i made inquiries. I now find this 
Marsham, having carefully complied 
with the regulations in a case, was 
insured by every London newspaper 
which grants Insurance Policies.” 

**Suicide would invalidate all, no 
doubt ?” 

“Certainly; but I should like to 
draw your attention to the fact that the 
body has never been found. Mr. Bel- 
low’s connection with the matter is 
this. It is highly probable that if 
these policies are all paid, this widow 
will sue the company for damages. 
Our risk is, however, more pressing. 
This being the first claim under our 
scheme, we are naturally unwilling to 
appear unready to settle. Still, £3,000 
is £3,000. I have seen this Mrs. 
Marsham, who is certainly not un- 
reasonable, and is quite willing to wait 
till the body is found—or at least a 
week longer. I also made some in- 
quiries in the neighbourhood and from 
all I can learn Marsham was a most 
unlikely man to commit suicide. His 
annual subscription was paid to us 
direct seven weeks ago.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Perry. I don’t 
think I need detain you any more. I'll 
just look up the newspaper reports 

in to-night and to-morrow. Oh! 
ts. Marsham’s address, by the way? 


Thank you. Good evening, gentle- 
men.” 

After I had had some dinner I got 
down my file of the “ Telegraph” and 
turned back till I came to the following: 


RAILWAY FATALITY. 


“Last night, as the night mail 
train on the N. and S. Co. was running 
between Chiston and Kingswick, it 
was suddenly brought to a stop by the 
signal cord being pulled by a passenger. 
On investigation, this proved to be 
a Mr. Armitstead, of Woolwich. It 
appears that Mr. Armitstead noticed 
the right-hand door of the compartment 
immediately in front to be open, and 
very properly at once stopped the 
train. The compartment in question 
was empty of passengers, but contained 
a handbag with a number of news- 
papers, a travelling rug, a cap (on the 
floor), and a hat and umbrella in the 
rack. The train was consequently 
stopped again at Kingswick (a mere 
road-side station) and porters were sent 
back to search the line, the train pro- 
ceeding to its destination. 

“* Chiston 2 a.m. Little doubt remains 
that a sad accident must have occurred 
at Millrevan Bridge, a few miles south 
of Kingswick. The porters sent to 
search the line found nobody, but dis- 
tinct traces of bleod on the bridge in 
question, under which the Avon, now 
in flood, flows. It is supposed that the 
unfortunate gentleman was leaning 
against the insecurely fastened door, 
when it opened, precipating him against 
the parapet of the bridge. This would 
account for the blood. He probably 
struck his face against the ironwork, 
which stunned him, and then fell 
through into the river. The bridge is 
an open one with a single plank at the 
side for the use of railway officials.” 

Next day’s paper contained the 
following— 


MILLREVAN BRIDGE FATALITY. 
“The name of the gentleman who 


was killed by a fall from the Northern 
and Southern Express yesterday night 
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isascer- 
tained 
to be 
Marsh - 
man, of 
Croy- 
don. A 
ticket 
from 
Chiston 
to Uttester was 
found in his bag. 
The body has not 
been recovered.” 
The later numbers of the papers added 
nothing to the information contained in 
these two telegrams. After having 
ascertained this fact, I went to bed. 
Next morning I was up betimes and 
made my way to Croydon. I did not, 
however, go direct to Marsham’s house, 
but strolled round the neighbourhood, 
and finally entered a respectable look- 
ing public-house at the end of the road 
in which the house stood. As I had 
guessed, at this early hour it was 
deserted, but, by great gov’ fortune, 
the landlord was in and quite ready for 
achat. After a bit I brought the con- 
versation round to my subject. 







“Been a good bit in the papers 


about this part of Croydon lately,” 
I said. 


“* Ah! you mean about Marshman, 
poor fellow. Well, now ’tis a singu- 
lar thing, ain’t it? To think that 
a man should just happen to 
fall out of the train just when 
the river was waiting for 

him, like.” 

“Perhaps you knew 
him ?” 
“Knew him? I, wish I 
had a quid for every time 
I've had him sitting in 
that there chair. Every 
day he was here, every 
day for three years, ’cept, 
of course, it was one of 
his meetings.” 
“ Meetings ? ” 
““Yes—races. He was 
pretty reg’ lar there—made 
no secret that he lived 
by it.” 
“In what way ?” 
“* He was a professional 
backer—that’s what he 
was. Don’t seem much of 
atrade,do it? But, Lord 

bless you, he was such a 

cool hand. He'd think 

nothing of going to a meet- 
ing three or four days running 
and never having a bet, 

‘ Didn’t know anything,’ he’d 


The-Landiord was:in and quite say to me when | asked him. 
ready for a chat. 


But when he did, down w’ud 
go the pieces. He had his 
weakness too, poor fellow. ‘If there 
is one thing I fancy,’ he’d say, ‘It’s 
a real good two-year-old. The man 
who never bets except on a two-year- 
old whose trial he knows something 
about, won’t go fat wrong.’ But I 
don’t think things had gone so well 
with him, lately.” 

About eleven I left the public-house 
and made my way to Marshman’s. The 
door was opened by a woman in 
widow’s weeds. 

“Mr. Marshman at home ?”’ I asked. 

“*Mr. Marshman—’” she hesitated. 
“I beg your pardon—I am a widow.” 

‘Some mistake perhaps?” I sug- 
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gested, “‘I want Mr. Harry Marshman, 
the racing man.” 

“‘T suppose you haven't [heard,” she 
said. “Mr. Harry 
Marshman, who was 
my husband, was 
killed in a railway 
accident the week 
before last.” 

“Dear, dear. I 
beg your pardon—I 
don’t know what to 
say. I wondered 
why he didn’t keep 
his appointment with 
me at Newmarket, 
too. Poor fellow! 
I came to pay 
him some 
money, and 
now—Well, 
well.” 

“Won't 
you step in, 
Mr. Ae 

“* Newton 
my name is, 
ma’am. 
Thank you, I 
will sit down 
a minute, if I 
may make so 
bold.” 

The room I was 
shewn into was tidy 
enough, no doubt, a 
but it struck me at once that it was 
a curious house for a subscriber to 
Green and Gold to inhabit, that paper 
rather laying itself out for circulation 
among the cultured. 

“You were saying you had some 
business with poor Harry ?” asked the 
widow. 

“Yes, ma’am. At least I had a 
little money to pay over tohim. You 
see it was in this way. We had a little 
bet together—not the first by a long 
way. I'd had a very bad day, so I says, 
says I: ‘Harry, I'll settle at New- 
market.’ ‘Right you are,’ says he. 
And to think he was dead and gone 
before Newmarket came round. Fifty 
shilling’ it was. I suppose I’d better 
pay it to you now, ma’am.” And, 
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“Oh, sir the body's never 


taking out my purse, I counted two 
sovereigns and some silver into my 
other hand. 

“Dear, dear,” | 
continued; “If not 
taking a liberty, 
ma’am, might I hope 
poor Harry left you 
comfortably off?” 

** Not so bad,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ He was 
insured.” 

‘Ay, he allus was a 
, careful sort. Well, 
', well. There if I'd 

‘only known I’d have 
come to the fune- 
ral. I never heard 
nothing of it, 
though, and being 
in the neighbour- 
hood I just thought 

I’d look in and 

pay my little bet. 

When did you 

bury the poor 

fellow, ma’am ?” 
** Oh, sir, (with 
a sob) that’s the 
dreadful part of 
it. The body’s 
never been 
found.” 
“What!” I 
cried, “I thought 
you said it wasa 
railway accident?” 

**So it was, sir. 
Poor Harry fell out 
of the train into the 
river and they’ve never found him.” 

“ Bad job for you, ma’am. No In- 
surance Company’ll pay without a 
body.” 

‘I hope so, sir. You see it isn’t an 
Insurance Company exactly. ’Tis this 
paper (showing me a copy of Green and 
Gold), and we think—my lawyer and I 
—they’ll rather pay than people should 
say it isn’t all right.” 

“Oh,” I replied. ‘Well, mine’s a 
debt of honour, so I don’t mind leaving 
the money here, even if poor Harry 
does turn up after, safe and sound, as | 
hope he will.” So saying I put down the 


been found.” 
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money, and took my leave, quite con- 
vinced that either the whole transac- 
tion was a bona-fide one, or that I had 
to deal with one of the cleverest women 
I had ever seen. If it was a part, it 
could not have been better acted— 
neither under or over. Still, was it 
only chance that caused Mr. Marsham 
to purchase all theinsuring newspapers 
that day, and, more curious still, to 
subscribe to a weekly periodical which 
must have been so very foreign to his 
tastes ? 

It now became my duty to visit the 
scene of the fatality. My first inquiries 
were made at the booking-office at 
Chiston. The clerk was a little in- 
clined to be short about it, having been 
a good deal bothered by reporters and 
idlers. Yes, he said, he did remember 
the evening, and he re- 
membered a gentleman Ms 
coming for a single to 
Uttester. He recollected 
it because he came after 
the train was in, and was 
in a great hurry. 
A short man he was 
—not very short. 
He remembered his 
rug, which was pe- 
culiar — made_ to 
imitate a tigerskin. 
The rug had been 
shown him since, 
and he had identi- 
fied it. 

It did not take 
me long to find out 
the most sporting 
inn in the town, 
and half a crown 
to the Boots soon 
loosened his tongue. 





room. Neversawhimagain. Curious 
that, as he must have been at the station 
with the "bus when Mr. Marsham left 
at night. Yes, he knew the rug well, 
it was black one side, and like a sham 
tiger-skin the other. 

The only other person I saw that day 
was the guard of the train, for whom I 
was waiting when he came off duty in 
London. He remembered Marsham 
getting into the train at Chiston; he 
was nearly late. He was going to open 
the next carriage—Mr, Armitstead’s— 
but Marsham said “‘ smoking,”’ and got 
into the next. No, he didn’t see Mr. 
Armitstead at, Chiston. He spoke to 
him in London before starting, and not 
again till he 
stopped the 
My train. Yes, 
~ Millrevan 

Bridge was 
wide enough 
for a door to 
swing 
open 
without 
breaking. 
Both 
sides? Of 
course it 
would be 
on the off 
side un- 
less an- 
other train 
was pas- 
sing. No, 
he hadn’t 
seen the 
place, but 
he heard 
there was a 
little blood 
on the 
















KnowMr.Marsham? 
Oh yes. Saw him bridge— 
the day of his death. not much, 
Slept here the night a a it would be 
before, and left the : =< 4 gone by 
hotel in the morn- = > now, very 
ing. Took his bag oS boots soon : => likely. 

I went 


and rug with him to 


the station in the "bus, telling Boots he 
had some business in the neighbourhood, 
and would leave his things in the cloak- 


home that night feeling I was begin- 
ning to see daylight. Before going 
to bed I wrote to the editor of Green 
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and Gold asking him to write to Mr. 
Armistead and ask at what day and 
hour he could conveniently call at their 
office to give them information in the 
case. 

Next day I was back at the widow 
Marsham’s again. My excuse was that 
I had made a mistake and found our bet 
was in guineas, so that I had 2s. 6d. more 
to give her. Before leaving, I asked: 

** When did you see poor Harry last, 
Mrs. Marsham ?” 

“*Didn’t I tell you, sir; he had his 
dinner here the day he died.” 

“Did he? Well, I daresay it won’t 
be long before he’ll have it here again.” 

Incredulity, wonder, and happiness 
were so unmistakably blended on that 
face that I was ashamed of the suspicion 
I had entertained, and added: “I hope 
so any way.” 

** Ah, sir, there’s no chance of that,” 
she said, sadly. 

On my way back I went into the 
public-house. The proprietor recog- 
nized me. After a bit I said to him, 
“You're fond of a bet. I'll bet you a 
sovereign you can’t show me a bit of 
poor Marsham’s handwriting ?” 

*‘Done with you.” Ina minute he 
brought me the following note. “‘ Tues- 
day. Dear Joe. Tenderfoot for the 
Cup. Nap. Yes. H. Marsham.” 

** Well,” I said, “I’m done. You'll 
let me keep this?” To which, on re- 
ceiving my sovereign, he agreed. 

Next morning I betook myself to Mr. 
Perry’s office betimes. He handed me 
a telegram from Armitstead to the 
effect that he was at the editor's dis- 
posal. 

“How will three to-morrow suit 
you,” I asked. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then please telegraph him that 
hour, and I will be here.” 

““One word, Mr. Wybrow,” said the 
editor, as I rose, “‘ when may I expect 
your report?” 

“To-morrow, I think. Yes, I feel 
pretty sure when we have heard Mr. 
Armitstead I shall be able to complete 
my case, By the way, will you just 
give me a line in writing to say I am 
acting for you in this matter?” 
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While he was writing it Mr. Perry 
said: ‘‘ We had another letter from 
Mrs. Marsham’s solicitor this morning, 
I suppose I had better not answer to- 
day?” 

“Well, I think I would. One way 
or the other you must soon decide. 
Suppose you ask him to bring his client 
here at the same hour. I presume you 
can arrange for them to await the re- 
sult of our interview in another room ? 
Say 3.30 for them. Wecan keep Mr. 
Armitstead waiting a little, I daresay. | 
would ask Mr. Bellows to come too, if 
he can.” 

So it was arranged, and after receivy- 
ing my written authority, I made my 
way to the General Post Office. 


As a matter of fact it was Mr. Armit- 
stead who kept us waiting, and it was 
not till nearly 3.20 that he was shown 
into the editor’s room, where Mr. 
Bellows and I were seated with Mr. 
Perry. 

“Much obliged to you, Mr. Armit- 
stead,” said the latter. ‘‘ 1 don’t know 
if you are aware that a claim has been 
made upon the proprietors of this paper 
under our Insurance Scheme by the 
heirs of the unfortunate man Marshman. 
As, however, his body has never been 
found, we wish to be as clear as we 
can about the matter before deciding 
whether to pay or fight. Therefore we 
asked you to come here to-day in the 
hope you would kindly tell us all you 
know about the accident.” 

Mr. Armitstead complied, and while 
he was telling his story, which was only 
what is already known to the reader, I 
had leisure to look at him. He was 
a short, clean-shaved, sharp-looking 
man, plainly dressed in a pepper-and- 
salt suit. When he had finished 
speaking, the editor turned to me. 

“ Perhaps you would like to ask Mr. 
Armitstead some questions? Mr. 
Wybrow has been kind enough to 
investigate this case for us,” he ex- 
plained. 

“* No, thank you, sir,” 

“‘ Are you prepared to give us your 
report, then.” 
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“If you want my written report, no. 
But my opinion I can give you in two 
words. By your contract it seems to 
me that you are bound to pay the sum 
of £3,000 to Mr. Marshman’s heirs— 
when he is killed in a railway accident. 
But really,” I continued, turning to- 
wards Armitstead, ‘“‘he looks un- 
commonly life-like just now, 
and I warn him that, if he 
persists in these courses, his 
neck is likely eventually to be 
imperilled in quite another 
manner.” 

During the last words 
Armitstead had sprung 
to his feet. ‘“‘I did not 
come here to be insul- 
ted,” he broke out, 
“ nor will I remain—” 

“One word,” I said, 
as he stepped towards 
the door. ‘‘ At the bot- 
tom of those stairs is a 
Scotland Yard Officer 
whose orders are at once 
toarrest you if you appear 
there alone. Hadn’t you 
better sit down and lis- 
ten tome?” He hesi- 
tated, but finally 
obeyed. ‘‘ Now, gentle- 
men,” I said, “ you have 
heard Mr. Armiutstead’s 
account of the occurrence. I 
am going to tell you what 
really occurred. It is quite true, as 
he told you, that he left London 
by the night (train on the night“in 
question. What, however, he omitted 
to tell you was that he travelled up 
to London that morning and dined 
quite respectably at Croydon with 
his wife. A few minutes before the 
train reached Chiston, he took out of his 
one bag the light overcoat Mr. Marsh- 
man generally wore, and slipped on a 
false moustache, which he must have 
been wearing some days previously. 

His dark overcoat he placed in the 
same bag, also his hat —a soft, clerical 
looking one. This bag and a railway 


rug he concealed under the seat. As 
soon “as_he was sure the guard was out 
of the way, he jumped out, displaying 
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Mr. Marshman’s conspicuous rug and 
carrying the other bag concerning 
which we have heard so much since. 
Hastily taking a ticket for Uttester— 
the next stopping place—he returned, 
and the guard put him into the next 










“At the bottom of those stairs is a 
Scotiand Yard officer.” 


carriage to that which contained his 
bag. Of course he could see it was 
still empty—the compartment I mean ; 
and now his task was easy. All he 
had to do was, on reaching Millrevan 
Bridge to throw out of a bottle some 
reddish fluid—possibly real blood— 
then, opening the door on the off- 
side, he left the carriage by the near- 
side door and regained the next com- 
partment. No sooner was he there 
than he pulled the danger signal, and 
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changed his coat before the guard 
reached him.” 

“If you believe this cock-and-bull 
story ""—began Armitstead. 

‘“* To prove all this,” I continued, “ I 
shall call one witnessonly. After that, 
we will listen to Mr. Armitstead.” 

So saying I stepped to another door, 
and opened it. In response to my 
gusture a woman appeared on the 
threshold. The next minute with a 
cry of ‘“‘ Harry!” in which surprise 
and joy were mingled, she hung laugh- 
ing and sobbing on “ Armitstead’s” 
neck. 

‘“‘ The game’s up,” he muttered. 

“Yes, Marshman, you haven’t 
pulled off the long odds this 
time,” I re- 

joined. “ Now, 
Mr. Perry, it 
rests with 
you to 

say 


. 


what 


on account of his poor wife, whom he 


has made an innocent accomplice in 
his plan. He obviously never meant t 
abandon her, or he wouldn't have 
arranged for her to have the mon 
Besides it is the first time he has ever 
been guilty of dishonesty, I believe.” 

*So help me God, it is,” sa id 
Marshman, ‘and it shall be the last.’ 

‘But there are the other papers, 
said Mr. Bellows. 

“* That’s their affair,” said Mr. Perry, 
“and, if I let this end here, it must 
be on a promise of refund to those 
which have paid.” 

“I do promise, sir,” 
said Marshman. 

* Well, then take your 
wife home —and hk 
solicitor.” 

““God bless you, sir. 
Thank you, sir, (to me 

for speaking for 

How you found it out, 

I don’t know, but there, 

you might ha’ been 

watching me.” 

With that he le! 
the room. 

* Really, Mr.Wy- 
brow,” said Mr. 
Bellows. “I have 
been immensely | 
terested in this mat- 
ter, I wish you 
would explain your 
deductions in this 
case.” 

“T don’t know 

that it was such 
a matter of de- 

duction, but [ll 
tell you all about it. 
In the first p'ace it 
struck me what a 
fortunate coinci- 
dence for Marsh- 
man’s heirs it was 
that anybody should 

have been looking out of 
another carriage-window 


_. She hung, laughing, and: sobbing cng 
“ Armitstead 


you're going to do. 
this fellow's behalf, itcerctaialy is only 


If I say a word on 


aT neck. on such a dirty, dark 

night almost directly after 
the accident had taken place. The 
coincidence seemed so extraordinary 
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that I naturally felt inclined to put 
down Armitstead as an accomplice, 
and under that idea I decided 

not to interview him till I a 
had made all other possible 
investigations. Still I could 
not conceive where the hat- 
less Marshman had disap- 
peared to unless he had left 
the train again at Chiston. 
Had he left his carriage 
before the train had at- 
tained any speed again, 
the open door must have 
been noticed long before 
Millrevan. My interview 
with his wife convinced 
me that she, at any rate, 
was not in the plot. This 
was not necessary. All 
he had to do was to 
frequently talk about in- 
suring newspapers 
before her, to let her 
know he was in the 
habit of buying them, 
and finally to make 
no secret of his sub- 
scribing to Green and 
Gold as an insurance, 
drawing her attention 
to the conditions of 
the policy. The rest he 
might safely leave to 
her. 

“The only point of 
interest brought out by 
my Chiston inquiries was that Marsh- 
man’s time during the whole of the 
day previous to the accident re- 
mained unaccounted for. My second 
interview with the ‘widow’ filled up 
this blank. Now if Marshman had 
his early dinner at Croydon, how did 
he get to Chiston in time for the night 
mail? A glance at ‘ Bradshaw’ showed 
me there was no convenient train, 
unless he travelled up by the mail itself. 

“This hypothesis also explained his 
haste to take his ticket to Chiston. 
Unfortunately, inquiry at the London 
Booking Office showed no ticket had 
been taken for Chiston that night. 
That proved little, as some people 
book at Tourist Agencies and Booking 















Offices; or he might have a return. 
But how was it the guard hadn't seen 
him? Then, all at once, I deduced the 
truth, and al! difficul- 
ties were at once 

removed. The 
answer by 
telegram 
confirmed 


“He came into my Shop and asked me for some fresh blood.” 


my surmise. Having obtained an author- 
ity from the Secretary te the Post Office 
I examined the original telegram, and as 
I expected, the handwriting was Marsh- 
man’s. It was really want of something 
to do that took me to Woolwich that 
afternoon. I learned that ‘Mr. Armit- 
stead’ was a quiet single gentleman 
who had lived there some six months, 
but was much away from home. Opin- 
ions were divided in the tap-room, where 
we were discussing him, whether he 
was a turf-correspondent or a ‘com- 
mercial.’ A young butcher who entered 
during the conversation suddenly 
broke in. 

**T tell you he ain’t neither. He's 
one of these scientific chaps.’ 
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“* * How do you know ?’ 

“* Why the other day he came into 
my shop and he asked for some fresh 
blood. “I want it,’ says he, “for a 
scientific experiment.” I couldn't 
supply him though, ’cos, as you knows, 
gents, I don’t do my own killin’, but 
buys wholesale.’ 

** That completed my case.” 


Next day I called by appointment on 
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Mr. Parry to receive the cheque his 
directors had signed for me. After 
thanking him I said: 

“Mr. Parry, you have dealt so liber- 
ally with me that I feel in your debt. 
I'm going therefore to give you a piece 
of advice. Next time you meet any- 
body who ‘deduces’ the most extra- 
ordinary things about you, make quite 
sure that it really is the first time he 
has ever seen you.” 
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ACCORDING to the dictum of the Sage 


of Chelsea, the first 


object of clothes is 


decoration — not 
warmth. And Car- 
lyle and I, at least 

on this occasion, 
agree. Our fore- 
fathers, equally 
with the “noble 
savage" of Feni- 
more Cooper re- 
nown, decorated 
their heads long 
before they clothed 
their bodies; and hel- 
mets were worn before 
trews, as antique sta- 
tuary loudly proclaims. 
And if only regarded 
aright, it is a most 
laudable humility that 
makes us aim for de- 
coration rather than 
warmth. Dame Na- 
ture, it is sufficiently 
obvious, is often care- 
less and slatternly in 
her handiwork, and 
we must needs call in 
her sister Art to make 
up for her woeful de- 
ficiencies. And that 
the younger sister’s 
efforts are not always 
crowned with success 
surely is cause rather 
for lamentation than 
for rebuke. 


THE WOMAN’S 
WORLD. 


Mrs. Brown Potter adorns a 
Sabie Cape. 






My first picture reveals one of our 


prettiest actresses, Mrs. 
Brown Potter, and is 
a worthy object lesson 

of our advancement 

in clothes in this 

twentieth century 

In this cape, utility 

and beauty are de- 

lightfully united. 

The present model is 

of Russian sable, 

made alluringly femi- 

nine with frills of 
point de Venise. With 
a condescension most 
commendable,this cape 
permits itself to be 
copied in materials of 
less extravagant claims. 
A pleasing imitation 
could be achieved in 
Liberty velveteen of 
that particular shade 
of castor (really a gray- 
ish beige) now so much 
the vogue, and where 
real lace is not procur- 
able, I would advise 
frills of white chiffon 
edged with ruchings 
of itself. This, of 
course, would be for 
evening wear; for day 
wear a faced cloth 
could be substituted 
for the velveteen, and 
then with advantage 
the very becoming hat 
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might be copied, in cloth and lace. 
The one reproduced here is in sable 
and lace to match the cape. 

That frivolity and gaiety should reign 
supreme after last winter’s dreariness 
and disquietude is the right and inevit- 
able reaction. Fancy Dress Balls are 
to-day one of the most 
approved forms of 
entertainment. The 
dress depicted 
here sped its 
short but gor- 
geous hour at 
Covent 
Garden 
and well 
merited 
the prize it 
was awar- 
ded. To 
Messrs. 

May, of 
Garrick- 


street, 


Covent 

Garden, is the 

credit due of 

this most real- 

istic creation. 

The dress is 

of white satin. A 
three-leafed Shamrock 

in green satin, with a 
medallion of the 
Queen, adorns the 

front, and a similar 

leaf enframing B.P. 

forms the back. One 

of the Shamrock leaves 

on the skirt encloses 

Joe Chamberlain, with eye- 
glass complete, grasping 
Redmond’s hand, and the 


but not unbecoming, head-dress, while 

green silk stockings and golden shges 
clad her shapely feet. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. May, 

I was also permitted to see an ideal 

** Mary, Queen o’ Scots,” costume, worn 

by Miss Marion Terry, and designed by 

Ellen Terry’s pretty 

daughter, Miss Craig. 

The under dress was 

of a greeny- 

blue brocade, 

mingled 

somewhat 

sparingly 

with gold 

thread and 

an oOver- 

dress of 

thick cor- 

ded old 

gold vel- 

veteen. 

The head- 

dress was 

of quaint 

and absolute- 

ly historical 

design. A 

bandeau of 

pearls with a 

blue stone in the cen- 

tre, turned back over 

old real lace, and a 

cap, or coif, of gold 

net. A Lady Teazle 

dress, which merits the 

hall mark of my ap- 

proval, is of grey mouse 

cloth lined with pink 

silk, a petticoat of rose 

pink satin trimmed with old 

lace and bunches of roses, and 

a hat of black velvet trimmed 





other John Bull and Paddy. Tearing ottheGreen” with pink feathers. With 


The new Irish Guard with 
** Bobs” in the centre, decorate the hem, 
while the back is draped with a flag 
wrought with the Union Jack and Irish 
Harp. A banner with the true device 
of “‘ The Queen’s Olive Branch,” was 
held merrily aloft by the pretty actress, 
and her costume was completed by a 
Golden Lion with paws lightly resting 
on a Harp, a somewhat cumbersome, 


Fancy Dress. 


such a costume much might 
be forgiven to the modern woman who 
aped the wiles and graces—for one night 
only—of her fascinating prototype. 

My third picture depicts a hat worn 
by Ella Snyder, the clever and popular 
American actress, who most amiably 
“sat” for our special artist. The hat 
comes from Violet Hay, 67 Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square. The be- 
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comingness of its form needs no words 
of mine to emphasize, and the colour is 
a glowing yet subdued mass of delicate 
pinks ranging to autumnal hoar-frosted 
reds. It is a hat to make covetous 
the heart of woman. Another head- 
gear from this same establishment is of 
blue turquoise panne. It glories in a 
wide and somewhat round sailor brim 
turned up at the back 
with five black 
tips, all in a 
row, bending 
gracefully to- 
wards the front, 
whilea strap 
of black vel- 
vet encircles 
the crown. 
A hat of 
equal charm 
is in mauve 
felt, with 
violets bun- 
ched and 
then made 
into a gar- 
land, so that 
the felt isalmost 
entirely hidden 
from view. Yet 
another is of 
biscuit crino- 
line, woven in 
and out with 
strappings of 
cloth and 
chenille, and a 
wondrous aig- 
rette to match. 

Among pic- 
ture hats I \ 
noted a_ black 
beaver, trim- 
med with folds 
of tulle, and one long feather, drooping 
cavalier-style over the brim, fastened in 
with a buckle of old gold. Another hat of 
the picturesque type is of black velvet 
and chenille, triumphing in two black 
plumes, and an arrogant, up-standing 
bow of black satin. 

But what is the use of the prettiest 
hat unless it serves to emphasize hair 
biencoifé? And pity ’tis ’tis true! In 


WOMAN'S 


A dainty hat worn by Ella Snyder. 
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England, alas! a well-gowned girl or 
woman too often has her hair badly 
dressed; and nothing that milliner or 
dressmaker can do will make up for 
that lack of distinction. Just across the 
silver streak things are quite different. 
In France from the grande dame to the 
nursery governess, everybody’s hair is 
becomingly arranged. This seems to 
me good reason why in 
London, it 

were wise to 
choose a 

French hair- 

dresser. And 

since I prac- 

tise what I 

preach — I 

acknow- 

ledge it isa 

somewhat 

uncommon 

quality— 

lately I have 

been pat- 

ronizing 

Monsieur 

Suter, 

Wardour 

Street, Pic- 

cadilly. Forthe 

modest sum of 

one shilling 

one’s hair is be- 

comingly waved 

and dressed— 

and for a simi- 

lar sum, one’s 

nails may be 
manicured at 


>”7 
a & 


—and since I 
have indulged 
bi - weekly in 
this luxury of 
hair dressing, I must candidly confess 
my personal charms have been greatly 
enhanced—a revelation of my weakness 
for which I claim unstinted praise. 
‘Show me a woman’s room and I 
will tell you her character,” said an 
author of much fame to me the other 
day. Andso I commend to all dainty 
women the square cambric cushion slip 
which decorates the centre of the next 
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page. It is intended to be put over 
coloured silk cushions, so that the 
colour may gleam through the white 
cambric. Some of the prettiest have 
eyelet holes worked to permit ribbons 
to run in and out. The cushions are 
variously embroidered, one of my 
favourite designs is in roses and sham- 
rock leaves. And to be quite complete 
the initials should be embroidered in 
the corner. They can be purchased for 
the modest sum of ros. and upwards at 
the Irish 
Linen Store, 
112, New 
Bond Street, 
W. 

It is impos- 
sible to go 
over an estab- 
lishment such 
as Messrs. 
Percy Heffer 
and Co.’s, 
without notic- 
ing what a 
great advance 
in taste has 
been made in 
the direction 
of wall-papers 
during the’ 
last few years. 
At one time 
it was almost 
impossible to 
get a good wall-paper ; now it must be 
the fault of the purchaser himself if he 
does not get a good design. Many fine 
patterns are to be seen in the con- 


venient Show-rooms at 64 Berners 
Street, some of them designed by well 


known artists. One which is designed 
by Mr. Haite is a model of what a wall- 
paper should be—the pattern beautiful 
yet unobtrusive. It is printed in two 
shades of the same colour and is almost 
as unassertive as a distempered wall, 
yet as the pattern is perceived it is 
found to be both beautiful and stately. 


There is a fashion in wall papers as in 
everything else, and very large designs 
are in favour at present. One of 
Messrs. Percy Heffer and Co.'s designs 
with a large white figure on a Rose du 
Barri ground has been chosen by the 
Lord Mayor of Sheffield for the walls of 
the great entrance hall and staircase of 
his residence, and it has been greatly 
admired by all who have seen it. One 
can get “Adam” wall-papers at Ber- 
ners Street to go with Chippendale 
furniture, and 
“Empire 
stripe” if the 
furniture is 
old French. 
The Louis- 
Seize wall - 
paper is 
figured with 
small medal- 
ions and gar- 
lands of 
flowers raised 
in white on 
a pale back- 
ground, being 
particularly 
successful ina 
faded lilac. A 
large selec- 
tion of ceiling- 
papers and 
stencilled frie- 
zes is also to 
be seen at the above establishment. 
The recent improvements in machi- 
nery have had the effect of making good 
wall-papers much cheaper than they 
used to be, and some of the machine- 
made designs at half a crown the 
piece look as good as the hand-made 
designs which are so much higher in 
price. Specimens of handmade papers 
are also to be seen at Messrs. Percy 
Heffer and Co.’s, and the various 
patterns are arranged on tall folding 
screens so that it is easy to judge of 
the effect. 
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OUR 
CAUSERIE. 


In the October Lup- 
Untea. GATE there appeared 
some verse by Mr. R. P. 
Fenn. It was very elegant versifica- 
tion, but sweeping and aggressive so 
far as sweet woman is_ concerned. 
Mr. Fenn has, however, brought con- 
dign punishment on himself, and it 
serves him right. Lack of gallantry 
should never go unpunished. A contri- 
butor over the signature of M. Cooper 
Smith, sends the following response, 
and we publish it, although as im- 
moderate as Mr. Fenn’s verse, on the 
principle of audi alteram partem :— 


Do not trust your love to man, 
meoman’s Though he plead in accents 
sweet. 
He'll but crush you ’neath his feet, 
Wound you all he can. 


He will blind your trusting eyes 
With his promises untrue 

Man, if woman only knew, 

Is but demon in disguise. 


He who scorns the woman’s word, 
Woman’s love, for which he sought, 
Troubles let his life distort, 

Let him die unloved, unheard. 


May some vision of the past, 
When Death’s angel hovers nigh, 
And he longs and prays to die, 
Haunt him till the last. 
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May he long some face to see, 
Some sweet woman’s voice to hear, 
That he once had deemed so dear, 
God, oh grant that such may be! 


minis Another contributor, 

py Arma Mr. Clifford Grey, is 

apparently equally 

pained, but in more moderation, replies 
with the following :~— 


Because one light has dimmed, 

Must the world in darkness grope? 
If one black sheep has sinned, 

Must we all give up our hope. 


O bitter thoughts : may God forbid the 
morrow 
If man’s trust in woman cease ; 
No kindred souls to share our sorrow, 
To give us peace. 


There are true women—priceless treasures, 
Who, with their gentle, pleading ways, 
Lead from a life of pleasure 
To a nobler strife, to better days. 


Hide not the light: it must break thro’, 
As dawn is near the darkest hour, 
So peace may come to you— 
And from the dead seed springs the 
flower. 


‘Mr.and Mrs. Daventry’ 

“Darecus” _—is certainlyone of those 
plays which one would 

not take one’s mother to see. The 
femme incomprise reigns triumphantly 
at the Royalty, as she does at most 
theatres at present, and it is a good 
thing that Mr. Alexander has lately 
produced an innocent play at which 
seventy and seventeen may disport 
themselves in peace. We had the bad 
luck to escort a modern maiden to the 
first night of Mrs. Daventry, and we will 
own to have watched the progress of 
the play with a certain amount of 
alarm as to the effect it might produce 
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on her youthful mind. When the Monte 
Carlo scene arrived and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in a dream of a dressing-gown, 
was discovered in a luxurious apartment 
with a rose-coloured carpet and rose- 
and-white striped Empire chairs, we 
whispered apprehensively, “1 don't 
think this is a play vour father would 
care to see,” adding, “I don’t think 
you need tell mother too much about 
it when you get back.” But our young 
lady was lost in areverie. Presently 
she turned her calm eyes on us and 
said, ‘‘ How attractive vice looks on 
the stage.” She listened to Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell's great scene with a 
perfectly unmoved couritenance, and 
noted her vicissitudes with her lover and 
her husband without a gleam of sur- 
prise. Then she got up-and donned 
her operacloak. ‘‘Funny young woman” 
was her comment on the play. 


Mr. Fred Kerr acts re- 
markably well — too 
well, in fact, for he is 
so pleasant and sympathetic that one 
can’t believe in the dreadful things he 
does, and it seems as though his wife 
might overlook his peccadilloes, and 
this is not exactly the effect the 
dramatist means to produce. The part 
of Mrs. Daventry suits Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell to perfection, and it is such 
a very telling part that one is not sur- 
prised to hear that she and Mrs. Brown 
Potter were equally anxious to have it, 
and that Mrs. Patrick Campbell won 
by a fluke. The house was crowded on 
the occasion of our visit, and the clever 
epigrams in which the play abounds 
were very much appreciated by the 
audience. 


Mr. 
Fred Kerr. 


The Duchess of Well- 
ington has the cleverest 
fingers imaginable, and 
no one makes prettier buttonholes. 
When she has a house-party at Strath- 
fieldsaye she always makes the button- 
holes which are to be sent up to the 
guests when they are going up to dress 
for dinner. The flowers are brought 
to her on a great tray in the hall, and 
she wires them into the sweetest little 
buttonholes which might be the envy 


The Duchess’ 
Nosegays. 


of a professional florist. When she 
has finished one of the servants takes 
the tray of flowers to each room in 
turn, ‘and happy is the man who has 
the first room in the corridor, as he has 
his choice out of the whole. The 
flowers at Strathfieldsaye are very 
lovely, and they gain by being so 
beautifully arranged. 


Ladies have invaded 
so many branches of 
trade since the pioneer 
countess set up a bonnet shop, that one 
is never surprised at any situation in 
which one finds the modern gentle- 
woman. The lesson of the present 
day is that the useful is always 
appreciated, and women are giving 
object lessons all round us to demon- 
strate the dignity of labour. This 
devotion to trade ought to produce in 
a woman those business habits which 
are invaluable in the conduct of life, 
whilst, on the other hand, the trade 
itself ought to be benefited by the 
refinements which can be imported 
into it by a person of birth and educa- 
tion. We have known lady milliners 
of all kinds and descriptions, but a lady 
laundress was a novelty to us, and it 
was with a feeling of decided interest 
that we set off for Briar House, 
Twickenham, to interview the head of 
the Ladies’ Laundry Association. 
When ladies go into business in a 
dilletante way, one is inclined to wish 
they had left it alone, but when, as in 
the case in point, they carry on a 
business with entire devotion and 
steadiness, one cannot but take the 
greatest interest in their success. 
Chance suggested the particular branch 
of industry to which Mrs. Donnithorne 
has devoted the last six years, but she 
has pursued it with unflagging vigour 
and given it an amount of attention 
which has ended in its being an assured 
success. 


A Lady 


“I hardly know how | 

Chas awont = came to think of it,” 
she said. ‘“‘It came as 

a sudden inspiration. I had some very 
unexpected money losses which made 
it advisable I should add to my income. 
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When people used to go over my place 
in the old days they always used to 
admire my laundry. When I lost this 
money I suddenly thought I would 
turn my laundry to account. So I told 
afew people in the neighbourhood of 
my intention, and the washing was 
done in my own laundry, with a certain 
amount of success, I may say, as some 
of these customers have 

remained with 
me ever since. 
There were 
troubles con - 
nected with 
this first at- 
tempt, how- 
ever: the laun- 
dry-maid got a 
little uppish 
when she tae 
I was making 
a business of 
it, and I had 
to get a new 
woman before 
very long. And 
a very little 
washing isn’t 
remunerative. 
You want to do 
a great deal to 
make it pay. 
But my busi- 
ness gradually 
grew, and now 
I wash for 
many families 
in town as well 
ashere. Then 
the Duke of 
Orleans gives 
me all his work 
when he is down here, and lovely work it 
is, the linen so fine, and all embroidered 
with coronets and initials—a pleasure 
to get it up. I left my large house as 
soon as possible, and took the old- 
fashioned cottage in which you see me 
now, and had the present laundry built 
at the side of the garden. There is an 
entrance from the road for the workers, 
and I have only to walk a few steps 
across the garden to it—a great point, 
you see—as I am always on the spot.” 


The Orchid Man. 
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“And what part of the work do you 
actually do yourself?” we asked. “I 
do the book-keeping,” she answered, 
“and Iam there in my office during 
the whole of the working hours, seeing 
that every detail is properly carried out. 
My office is in the centre of the build- 
ing, and it is made with windows at 
each side, so that I command a view of 
the whole place when I am 

there. I under- 
stand every part 
of the work, and 
could always 
lend a hand to 
fill up a gap if 
required, I 
acquired my ex- 
perience by 
degrees, but I 
should advise 
any other wo- 
man who wan- 
ted to set up in 
the same way 
to learn the 
different pro- 
cesses in a 
regular laundry 
before she at- 
tempted to 
manage one. 
But it takes a 
long time to 
learn. You 
want to be at 
it for years. 
Ladies are 
too apt to 
think it can 
be learnt hur- 
riedly, and that 
a three months’ 
training makes them proficient. Now 
the best laundry - women are those 
whose mothers have been in the same 
industry before them. They get geod 
wages. An ironer will make 25s. a 
week, and a forewoman 30s., and a 
good manageress might secure two or 
three pounds a week, It takes more 
skill to arrange the work than you 
would think. Every worker has some- 
thing she is good at and something she 
can’t do, and you have to employ her 
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at what she is best at. Then the 
women musn’t be worried. They can’t 
do their work if they are interfered 
with, and this is a mistake that lady 
manageresses are sometimes too much 
inclined to make. The way is to get 
very reliable workers, and not to inter- 
fere with them too much.” 


“Do you think ladies 
can do the real hard 
work of the laundry ?” 
we inquired. ‘‘ Washing is dreadfully 
hard work,” replied Mrs. Donnithorne, 
‘and requires greater physical strength 
and endurance than many of our class 
possess. If I advocate ladies learning 
all these branches, it is in order that 
they may be able to teach others, and 
understand why things go wrong. I 
have an excellent staff at present. My 
packers and sorters are particularly 
good. Each sorter keeps a separate 
book about the “shorts,” and it be- 
comes a point of rivalry between them 
as to which will have the fewest entries 
in their books.” ‘Do your hands like 


Can Ladies do the 
work? 


being employed in a Ladies’ Laundry?” 


we asked. ‘‘ Oh yes, they are proud of 
it. They say it is the best laundry near 
here. But I will take you over and 
you shall see.” 
We crossed the garden, 
A Model Laundry. which has a high wall all 
round, and we entered 
the laundry, where a number of women 
were busy at work. They were all of 
a most respectable class, with bright, in- 
telligent faces and neatly dressed. The 
laundry is built on an excellent plan, 
the arrangements could scarcely be im- 
proved. It is built on three sides of a 
square, and the work goes right for- 
ward from the moment when it arrives 
and is put into the sorting-room till it 
is being folded and sent off by the 
packers. The sorters’ room is separate 
from the rest, and no one goes in or 
out except the four workers who get it 
ready for the room where it is to be 
washed. No chemicals are used in 
the process of washing—the clothes 
owe their exquisite whiteness to the 
quantity of water that is used. The 
sheets pass through eight different 
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waters, and ail the rest of the linen 
through ten. Passing through the 
wash-house we arrived at the ironing- 
room, where some sixteen women were 
at work. There was a nice square 
stove with hooks for the irons on three 
sides of it. We watched a bright- 
looking woman ironing collars, and were 
interested in the dexterity with which 
she executed the mysterious process 
called “‘ glazing,” which made the linen 
look like satin. ‘‘Some people have 
that done by machinery,” remarked 
the superintendent, “but there is no 
tool like the human hand.” This 
woman was one of the quickest workers 
in the laundry—she could iron ten 
dozen collars in an hour. But then she 
had been brought up in the laundry. 
Her mother had had a laundry of her 
own. We now proceeded to the pack- 
ing-room, which is Mrs. Donnithone’s 
special pride. A long table runs all 
along one side, under the windows, and 
here the folding and packing is done. 
On the other side are rows of very deep 
shelves, one compartment being re- 
served for the clothes of each family. 
In the centre of the room a few of the 
more delicate articles were hanging up 
on brass hooks, babies’ frocks, and 
so on, most beautifull’ got up. We 
particularly admired the way some 
tiny flannel jackets were got up. 
“‘Washing flannel goods is one of our 
specialities,” said Mrs. Donnithorne. 
“The flannel never shrinks. I don’t see 
why it should!” We were then shown 
the office leading out of this room, 
where Mrs. Donnithorne keeps her 
books, and the “sorters” showed us 
their books of “shorts,” in which there 
were very few entries indeed. We 
caught a glimpse of one of the greeny- 
blue vans outside, with ‘“ Ladies’ 
Laundry” in gold lettering. It was 
delightful to see Mrs. Donnithorne’s 
pride in her laundry, the great Babylon 
she had built. We think she had the 
same sort of pleasure in showing it to 
us that some women have in showing 
their jewels and lace. There is a real 
satisfaction in work that is thoroughly 
done, and a business so well carried on 
as this is a legitimate source of pride. 
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No one who saw that 
idyllic piece, “Ib and 
Little Christina,” can 
ever forget the charming little girl 
who played the baby heroine. Her 
face was full of beauty and intelligence, 
and her natural, childish manner en- 
deared her to the audience. Little 
Phyllis Dare first appeared in public at 
the early age of six, 
when she sang and 
danced in St. 
James’s Hall, and 
delighted all who 
saw her. Last 
Christmas she made 
her first appear- 
ance on the stage, 
when she took the 
part of “‘ Dorothy” 
in “The Babes in 
the Wood,” at the 
Coronet Theatre. 
She was engaged 
to play Little 
Christina with 
Mr. Martin Har- 
vey, at the Prince 
of Wales’ Thea- 
tre, the following 
May. Sheis-now 
engaged to play 
“Little Red 
Ridinghood” in 
the pantomime at 
Manchester, and 
she will bean ideal 
representative of 
the character. 
Little Phyllis comes 
of theatrical people 
on her mother’sside. 
Her ambition is 
to become a great 
actress, and, although she is only nine 
years old, she shows such remarkable 
talent that it seems probable that her 
wish will be realized. 


Miss Phyllis 
Dare. 


Photo by Hana, Lid 


Phyllis 
The sweet little 


Some of our readers 

The Fioral §~=—s will doubtless remem- 
ber a very pretty car, 

representing “ Spain and America,” 
which attracted great attention at the 
Floral Féte at the Botanical Gardens 


two years since. The car was decora- 
ted with various flowers and bore a 
white banner inscribed with the legend 
“May peace prevail,” and it was 
escorted by two children in appro- 
priate costumes, carrying the flags of 
Spain and America. The car was 
immensely applauded as it went round 
the tents, and it particularly attracted 
the attention of the 
Princess of Wales. 
The little girls who 
escorted the car 
were Phyllis Dare 
and her sister, 
Phyllis representing 
a little coon and 
her sister a Span- 
ish girl. Two years 
before this Phyllis 
received the first 
prize from the Prin- 
cess fora representa- 
tion of Britannia in 
a floral car, but the 
Spanish - American 
car was the greater 
success, and will 
be remembered by 

all who saw it. 


In the 

TheGees article 

Play-geer, on “‘ The 

Queen as a Play- 

goer” that ap- 

peared in the 

November issue of 

THE LUDGATE, 

the author quoted 

an anecdote from 

‘“* The Recollections 

be of Miss Emily Sol- 
dene,” in which the 

late Mr. W. S. Emden is described 
as conducting Her Majesty to the 
Royal Box at the Princess’s Theatre. 
The incident related, we have since 
learnt, has no foundation, in fact 
Miss Soldene has_ been informed 
that the story is absolutely untrue. 
Mr. Walter Emden, the eminent archi- 
tect, writes us that as a measure of the 
truthfulness of the story, that ‘any 
person who knew my father will 
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corroborate that he was not a little 
man, but a man well up to middle 
height, and instead of being fat, with a 
corporation, was a man particularly 
thin, so much so as to be almost what 
might be called painfully thin.” We 
also learn that the late Miss Keeley 
read the story in Miss Soldene’s book, 
and expressed her indignation at the 
absolute incorrectness of the state- 
ment. Mr. Emden also points out 
that there was a considerable omission 
in the article, as there was no mention 
of Her Majesty’s frequent visits to the 
Olympic Theatre. ‘I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that, at the time Mr. 
Robson played at the Olympic, the 
Queen visited it more than any 
theatre in London, and that he was 
one of her favourite actors. I do not 
know how many times she witnessed 
the ‘Porter’s Knot’ and ‘ Daddy 
Hardacre,’ apart from the burlesques 
and extravaganzas such as ‘ Medea,’ 
‘Alfred the Great,’ ‘ Shylock,’ and 
others in which Mr. Robson played. 
As also, I think, he was acknowledged 
as one of the greatest actors of the 
century in his particular line, it seems 
to me that he can hardly be forgotten 
in the history of ‘The Queen as a 
Play-goer.’ ”’ 
Our readers will do 
a well to note that the 
pictures we are offering 
in the “‘ Ludgate Art Gallery” are now 
all but disposed of, and in any case the 
offer will not hold good after the 
current month. Speaking of art 
matters, we cannot understand why so 
many persons decorate their walls with 
ictures and fill their rooms with 
urniture of modern make, when quaint, 
harmonious, and refined antiques can 
be obtained at a lower cost. And it 
must be remembered that an article of 
vertu is an investment, whereas modern 
goods are not. Antiques gain in value 
every year, and if carefully bought will 
at least realize at any time what has 
been paid for them ; but modern furni- 
ture et hoc genus omne is a drug in the 
market. We were led to these con- 
siderations by the marvellous bargains 
in artistic furniture, tapestry, and such 


like, which we saw going lately at the 
Spanish Art Gallery, 120 New Bond 
Street. 

What promise to be 
very smart dances in 
aid of the St. Mary’s 
Hospital will take place on December 
20th, January r4th, and February rth. 
Tickets (price 12s. each) can be ob- 
tained from Mrs. De Meray, 1 Rutland 
Gate, Hyde Park. The charity is so 
well known and so commendable that 
no comment is necessary. We can 
only hope that those of our readers who 
can spare the time will secure their 
tickets without delay. 


Subscription 
~~ Dances. —~ 


The great question 
Tne ee ieagte * when the “ tuppenny 

tube” was opened was: 
Will it pay? The question is now 
differently put: What will it pay? 
This is due to the publication of the 
traffic receipts, which show enough 
to pay a five per cent. dividend on 
the deferred shares, if—and this is 
the crux of the matter—the working 
expenses do not™exceed the forty per 
cent. proportion hoped for by the man- 
agement. This is, in all probability, 
a too sanguine expectation, and we 
prefer to hope for but three per cent. 
on the deferred shares. We have 
seen it stated that the directors of 
the “Tube” contemplate putting on 
special “‘ Ladies’”’ carriages at certain 
hours. We by no means take it for 
granted that this is in consequence of 
our suggestion in the August number of 
this magazine; but, if it be so, no 
doubt the directors will take care to 
acknowledge the source of the sugges- 
tion in some befitting manner. A 
graceful way of doing so, if we may 
make another suggestion, would be to 
call the proposed carriages ‘‘ Lud- 
gates,” putting a neat inscription in 
each carriage to explain the origin of 
the name. The undertaking of the 
Central Railway is one that deserves to 
succeed, if only to point a moral for the 
benefit of the two benighted “‘ sewers ” 
which, for years, have been victimizing 
Londoners. These are now reaping 
and, unless they improve, will continue 





to reap, a smaller and smaller reward 
for their lack of enterprise in not earlier 
discovering the possibilities of electric 
traction. How they are already feeling 
this most righteouscom- 


petition is evi- 
denced by their 
diminished traffic 
receipts, and the 
consequent fall in 
the price of their 
stocks. 
Guiana 
Guiana. iS a COM- 
parative - 
lyneglected colony 
on no less an 
authority than the 
Governor, Sir 
Walter Sendell. 
She is producing 
10,000 oz. of gold 
per week, and dia- 
monds equal to 
those of Brazil. 
This, besides her 
well- known cap- 


ability for tropical 
fruits and for cot- 
ton—all, badly in 
need of capital for 
their better devel- 
opment. 


Few peo- 
Barrie. ple are 
so little 
gregarious as Mr. 
Barrie. He seems 
to have no plea- 
sure in Society 
except in observing 
it. We remember 
long ago, before 
either of them be- 
came famous, 
having Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Marriott 
Watson as guests 
at the Salon. Mr. 
Marriott Watson 
was delighted with 


everything and everybody, and recogni- 
zing friends all over the room. 
Barrie we brought up one after another ; 
he did not seem to care for anybody. We 


To Mr. 
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would introduce him to someone fresh 
and turn our back fora minute; we would 
look round—there was the little man 
standing all alone 

things silently out of his 


again regarding 


beautiful grey eyes. 
There was only 
one person he 
seemed to like at 
all—this was 
“Madge,” of Truth. 
“She is rather 
nice,” he said, 
slowly, pausing a 
moment, and then 
adding the qualify- 
ing phrase, “I 
should think.” 
The fact was, Mr. 
Barrie had not 
come out with 
a view to enjoy- 
ment, but to 
study a phase of 
London life, 
which he after- 
wards repro- 
duced very 
cleverly in “ My 
Lady Nicotine.” 
No one could 
like Society less 
than he does. 
There is a leg- 

end that he once 
went to stay in 

a house, think- 
ing he was going 
to have a quiet 
time, and direct- 
ly he got there 
he discovered 
that a Royal 
Princess was 
coming to din- 
ner. She was 
anxious to see the 
novelist, and the 
hostess had not 
told him for fear 
he would refuse 


Mr. Barrie went to 
He sent down word that he 
was suddenly indisposed, and there 
was a vacant place at the table. 
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Mr. Barrie’s was quite 
A. alove-match. His wife 
is one of the prettiest 
people one would see in the course of a 
very long day’s walk. Mr. Barrie first 
met Miss Mary Ansell when she was 
engaged to play in his amusing piece, 
** Walker, London.” The young 
actress bore so great a resemblance 
to Madame Navarro that she used to 
be called ‘‘The pocket Mary Ander- 
son.” Her features were like those of 
the great American actress, but she 
was decidedly petite. Miss Ansell went 
off the stage directly she became Mrs. 
Barrie. Her influence over her hus- 
band may be estimated by the fact that 
he gave up smoking for her sake. This, 
though he was the author of “ Lady 
Nicotine,” and smoked nothing but 
Carrera’s ‘‘ Craven” tobacco—alluded 
to as “Arcadean” in the book—the 
most delightful solace which has ever 
been given to soothe the woes of man. 


We are glad to see that 
the Dover Corporation 
has been aroused by 
the LupcaTe’s clarion note to the 
necessity of clearing its cliffs of glar- 
ing advertisements of articles which, 
however admirable in their proper 
sphere, are out of place as adjuncts to 
natural beauties, are, we should fancy, 
of no particular. stategical value on 
those defences, and are eyesores as 
rominent features of one of the most 
important vg, age of foreigners 
on our shores. e income derived 
from these advertisements may surely 
be dispensed with. There only re- 
mains the aesthetic desire to have large 
boards with letters anything up to 
thirty feet long on the face of the cliffs. 
If these must be, surely inscriptions 
much more appropriate could be found, 
say, “ Welcome, little stranger,” or, 
“‘ Britannia rules the waves.” 


Dover Moves. 


A propos of alterations 
of trains in the Kent 
lines, the effect, accord- 
ing to the East Kent Times, which per- 
haps we must not take too literally, is, 
that trains “leaving Ramsgate on 


The &S.E. and 
Chatham. 
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Mondays will reach their destinations 
on Wednesdays instead of Tuesdays, as 
hitherto.” This singularly, brilliant 
management conceived and successfully 
carried into effect the glorious idea of 
cancelling the usual Monday fort- 
nightly excursion from Hastings and 
Battle on the very day it would have 
been so largely used by people coming 
to see the C.I.V’s’. entry into London. 
This, no doubt, on some grasping idea 
that people would readily pay the full 
fare to reach town to see such a sight, 
an idea which may have held good for 
a minority that would in no sense com- 
pensate the loss of the majority of 
poorer people who might willingly have 
spent halfthe money. These helpless 
lines are absolutely inadequate for all 
the purposes they are supposed to serve. 
Instead of being of public utility they are 
a public nuisance. Could there be a 
stronger case ? 

Her Majesty may yet 
feel compelled to as- 
sume the title of Em- 
press of Cambria and India. In the 
meantime the discussion of a_new title 
seems a little previous, dnd it is re- 
garded in the City, by those who con- 
descend tu think about it at all, merely 
as a ballon d’essai sent up by the Press. 
In any case the feeling is that Empress 
of Britannia would best meet the case. 
Queen Empress of the British Empire, 
which has been suggested, is universally 
scoffed at. 

Our cartoon of Lord 
Salisbury, published 
last month, has been 
very much admired by many of our 
readers, and we are glad to say that we 
have been able to arrange with that 
eminent artist, Mr. B. Faustin, to give 
us a series of cartoons for our coming 
issues. We hope the present cartoon, 
“Lord Roberts,” will be equally well 
received by our friends, as certainly its 
artistic merit must be evident to all. 
At the request of several of our readers 
we have under consideration the re- 
production of the original drawings on 
India paper, mounted suitably for 
framing, but of this more in our next 
issue. 


A New 
Title. 


Cartoons of 
Famous Men. 
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An authentic account of some 
episodes in the life of Barbara 
Felton, written by herself and 


edited by 


H. J. Essex. 


Introductory note by His Grace the Duke of St. Neots. 


MaNy years ago, when I was a young 
man, circumstances which I need not 
detail caused me to save a native 
gentleman of India from the hands of 
an infuriated mob in a town of one of 
the Western States of America, where 
at that time no distinction was made 
between men of colour, and any person 
who was not a white was liable to be 
executed at a moment’s notice under 
the infamous procedure of Judge Lynch. 
I say that I rescued the man from the 
mob, but I was not able to save his 
life, and he died the next day in my 
room at the hotel, whither he was 
carried after being abominably mal- 
treated by the herd of ruffians from 
whose hands I saved him. 

He was quite conscious before he 
died and profuse and even extravagant 
in his professions of gratitude to my- 
self, and before he composed himself 
with Eastern calmness and resigna- 
tion for death, he made me his heir 
by giving me the one thing of value 
that he possessed. 

At the time that he gave it to me I 
did not know what it was, for it was 
enclosed in a small packet which the 
Indian handed to me with great 
solemnity, and which I received think- 


ing at the moment more of the giver 
than the gift. But after he was dead, 
and I had seen that he was decently 
buried, I opened the packet, and to my 
extreme astonishment I found inside it 
a monstrous ruby enclosed in a piece 
of parchment which was covered with 
Eastern characters. 

As soon as I arrived at New York, to 
which place I was then on my way, I 
took the stone to a jeweller and the 
parchment to atranslator. The former 
told me that my jewel was not an 
Oriental ruby, but one of the inferior 
spinel kind, and that therefore it was 
not of an excessive value, though a 
splendid specimen of its class. As to 
the latter, he had a surprising story to 
tell. He informed me that the writing 
on the piece of parchment related to 
the stone round which it had been 
wrapped. It was couched in the 
flowery and hyperbolic language of the 
East, and after giving first of all a 
description of the spinel, of its octa- 
gonal shape and its weight of over 150 
carats, it went on to say that the stone 
was of great antiquity, and ended with 
the following sentence : 

“* Let it be known to any person into 
whose hands either of the sacred stones 
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known as ‘ The Crimson Twins’ may 
come, that once in every fifty years they 
are endowed by the Blessed One with 
life, and each will seek its twin; and, 
wheresoever in the world the Crimson 
Twins may be, and with whomsoever 
they may deign to dwell, at the 
appointed time they will seek each 
other out until they come together, and 
then, each having found its twin, they 
are at rest for another fifty years.” 

Underneath these extraordinary words 
two dates were inscribed corresponding 
to 1798 and 1848 in our calendar. 

Even at the time at which I am 
speaking I knew something of precious 
stones—a knowledge which I have since 
materially extended—and I had heard 
of the Afghan belief that where one 
large ruby is found another will always 
be discovered lying close beside it. I 
knew that in 1861 two spinels had 
arrived in London of the same shape 
and size, and it was quite possible that 
a twin stone might exist to the splendid 
specimen that I held in my hand. 
That was credible, though I did not 
take the word of the parchment for it ; 
but when the translator gravely pointed 
out to me that the two dates inscribed 
at the bottom of the paper were exactly 
fifty years apart, and that the fact that 
they were there seemed to give a colour 
of truth to the incredible statement of 
the document, I could not help a smile 
at his credulity, and, as I left him, 
taking the stone and the parchment 
with me, I laughingly told him that, if 
I were alive and the ruby were in my 
possession when the next fifty years was 
up, I would let him know if it had 
started off on its travels to find its 
mate. 

Poor man! He was killed a week 
or two afterwards in a street accident 
and cannot read the story to which this 
short account of my first meeting with 
the ruby is prefixed. Otherwise the 
laugh might be on his side, though even 
now ! cannot believe the thing to be 
more than a coincidence, while then I 
thought so little of the story tht on the 
occasion when His Royal Highness the 
father of the prince whese name has 
for obvious reasons been concealed in 


the following narrative under the title 
of the Prince of Schweigstein, honoured 
me with a visit and condescended to 
admire my jewel, I disregarded the 
fable of the parchment and begged him 
to accept it, which he was kind enough 
to do, afterwards placing it in the 
centre of the hereditary crown of that 
kingdom. 

And now I must relinquish the pen 
to another hand. __I have tried to pui 
down the story of the Indian’s parch- 
ment as shortly and as baldly as | 
could, lest, if I spread over it the 
glamour of romance, people might be 
tempted to believe in a thing which is 
impossible. The sequel was certainly 
strange, and I do not say that I believe 
or disbelieve. I only know one thing. 
It was one of the Crimson Twins that 
gave mé the greatest piece of good 
fortune I have ever had in my life, 
and if, as I am sometimes tempted 
to think, the extraordinary qualities 
credited by the parchment to the two 
rubies had anything to do with it, I 
thank the Indian from the bottom of 
my heart. 

I have but one more word to add 
and that concerns my cousin Richard 
Delahay. It is grievous to me that a 
man who bears my name should have 
played so evila part in the events about 
to be narrated. For years I screened 
his reputation when I knew he was a 
scoundrel, but now the latter part of 
his life and the manner of his death are 
so notorious that it would serve no pur- 
pose for his name to be concealed, and 
considering that I have been blamed 
for allowing him to take irretrievably 
to evil courses, it seems due to myself 
that the whole truth about him, includ- 
ing his attempt on my life, should be 
made known. 


Miss Felton’s Narrative. 
EPISODE I. 
THE Eccentric DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


In the autumn of the year 1896 my 
father returned from India and took 
me, then just 21 years of age, to live 
with him; and I was glad enough to 
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exchange the decorous dullness of Mrs. 

De Courcy’s boarding establishment at 
Brighton for life with him in his rooms 
in Crescent Street, Piccadilly. 

My father was a taciturn man, as 
commonly happens with those who 
have been much alone.* He had been, 
I knew, in his 
later years in the 
service of one of 
the minor Indian 
Princes in the 
interior of the 
country little fre- 
quented by Euro- 
peans, and I sup- 
posed that he had 
been well paid for 
it, for he always 
seemed to have 
plenty of money 
and, though we 
lived quietly (for 
my father hated 
every kind of 
social function), 
we lived well. 
He was very in- 
dulgent to me, 
and never com- 
plained when I 
asked him totake 
me to plays or 
concerts on 
nights when he 
would no doubt 
have preferred to spend a quiet even- 
ing at home or at the club; while he 
often told me—and I hope he did not 
say it merely to please me — that 
during the two short years we lived 
together before his sudden death I 
made our two sitting-rooms in Cres- 
cent Street more like home to him than 
any place in which he had lived since 
my mother had left him in India to 
bring me home asa little child to escape 
the evils of the climate. 

It was only two years that we spent 
together, and the end, like so many 
things in life, came with extreme sud- 
denness. I was sitting at the piano one 
afternoon in the November of 1898, 
when I heard a commotion at the door 
and a few minutes afterwards my father 
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was carried upstairs and laid on the bed 
from which he never rose again. He 
had been run over by a van in crossing 
Piccadilly Circus. 

He was unconscious when he was 
brought home, but when the doctor 
had gone, after giving his sentence of 


He hai baan run over, crossing Piccadilly - Circus. 


death, my father awoke from his stupor, 


called me to his bedside, and, disre- 
garding the expressions of love and 
anxiety that | was eager to pour forth, 
asked me in a feeble but authoritative 
voice, and with an appearance of great 
agitation, to feel in the inner breast- 
pocket of his coat, which had been cut 
off his back after the accident, and see 
if there was a morocco case in it. I 
did so, and came back to the bedside 
and told him that there was nothing 
there. A dreadful change came over 
his face, pale as it had been. A spasm 
passed through it, and my father 
clutched feebly at the bed-clothes. 
Then in broken sentences, and with 
great loss to his strength which I tried 
in vain to make him save, for he was 
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in great pain, he told me that the lost 
case contained the only fortune that he 
had ; that it comprised the whole of his 
worldly wealth ; and that, if it were 
irretrievably gone, he was leaving his 
only child a beggar. He went on to 
say that he had recently lost all his 
savings in some speculation, and that 
for the last few months we had been 
living on the sale of certain jewels 
which had been presented to him by 
the Indian Prince ; that the last of these 
—a huge ruby of more than 150 carats 
—had been contained in the morocco 
case ; and that on this very day he was 
on his way to a jewel merchant when 
the accident happened. The case must 
have been picked up by someone in the 
crowd that always assembles round a 
fallen man, and, by one of those strange 
chances that happen sometimes in life, 
it needed but a moment of time for one 
man to become richer and another 
poorer by £20,000, for at about that 
sum my father supposed that the value 
of the jewel stood. 


My poor father! With such a thing 


in his possession it was natural that he 
had taken no particular thought for 


my future. It would have provided 
araply for the needs of a girl, but it was 
gone, and the loss of it embittered the 
last moments he had to spend on earth. 
All that I could do was to endeavour to 
soothe his anxiety as much as possible 
by suggesting that it might be returned, 
but I could see that this eventuality was 
considered all too improbable by my 
father, and when I suggested applying 
to the police, he shook his head im- 
patiently and told me on no account to 
do so, but to send a messenger at once 
to Mr. Scrymgeour, a solicitor in the 
City with whom he had had dealings 
before. 

The messenger was dispatched im- 
mediately, and my father, having spent 
all the strength that he should have 
kept for himself in making this effort 
on my behalf, sank into a condition of 
lethargy from which, I am almost glad 
to say, he never rallied. He could but 
have woke to agony of body and dis- 
tress of mind, and it was better as it 
was. Mr. Scrymgeour came—a close- 
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looking but not unkindly gentleman— 
and he stayed with us to the end, but 
my father never spoke again, and at 
nine o'clock that same evening he died, 
leaving me absolutely alone in the 
world, and a penniless orphan, for such 
I clearly perceived myself to be after 
an interview I had with Mr. Scrym- 
geour, who was kind enough to call 
and talk over my affairs on the after- 
noon of the day following my father’s 
funeral. 

He was, it appeared, the executor of 
my father’s will, but, as he informed 
me with some sympathy, there were no 
effects except a small sum in the bank, 
which, after the funeral expenses and 
what was due to the people of the 
house had been paid, would leave very 
little over. 

And then I told him the story of the 
ruby which the grief of the last few 
days had put entirely out of my mind, 
exactly as my father had told it to me, 
and asked the lawyer’s advice as to 
what it would be best todo. When I 
had finished Mr. Scrymgeour carefully 
took off the double eye-glasses which he 
wore and gazed at me. Without his 
glasses his expression was even more 
inscrutable than it had been with them, 
and I think his object was not to see 
my face while he made some remarks 
which he thought might give me pain. 

““ My dear young lady,” he began, 
with a phrase which he had no doubt 
found soothing to the patient in similar 
cases, “this is a very extraordinary 
story. Your father was no doubt a 
very singular man and not given to 
talking much—a quality that I admire 
—but to possess a ruby of 150 carats; 
to keep it, as I understand you to say 
your father did, in a safe in his bed- 
room for two years; and to carry it 
casually in his breast pocket on a walk 
from Piccadilly to Hatton Garden— 
God bless my soul,” broke off the 
lawyer, “‘ Why have you put off telling 
me about it for four days? Why did 
your father not tell me it was in his 
possession? Why did he not have it 
valued long ago? Why should it have 
been in his pocket at the moment 
when 4 
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I saw the lawyer was about to sug- 
gest something unpleasant and I inter- 
rupted him. 

“My father, sir,” I said—‘and I 
ought to know him better than anyone 
else—was a very simple-minded man. 
It was only recently that he lost his 
money. He may have had the best of 
reasons for keeping the jewel as he did.” 

But the lawyer was not to be denied. 
“ The stone would be worth thousands,” 
he went on, “ and if I or any sane man 
were in possession of such a treasure—”’ 

I interrupted him again. “Sir,” I 
said, perhaps a little sharply, “there 
are differences even in sane men, and I 
prefer my father’s variety of sanity to 
any other.” 

Mr. Scrymgeour slowly put on his 
glasses and looked at me long and not 


Mr. Scrymgeour was kind enough to call and talk over! my‘ affairs. 


unkindly. 
said, “‘and on second thoughts your 


“I beg your pardon,” he 


preference is mine. And then he gave 
me his advice, though I could see from 
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his manner that he still only half-be- 
lieved in the existence of the ruby, and 
had very little hope of its recovery. 
His advice, summed up briefly, was as 
follows :—In the first place I was to 
avoid the police, and on this point his 
directions tallied with those of my father. 
Mr. Scrymgeour pointed out that in 
the case of a jewel of the value of 
the one lost there were two courses 
open to the thief. The first and safer 
of the two was to cut the gem into 
smaller stones and then dispose of 
them, in which case the value of 
the ruby would be immensely lessened. 
It was, however, likely to be pursued 
in case the police made a hue and 
cry, and it was for this reason that 
he advised me not to apply to them. 
The second course open to the thief 
was obviously to 
try and dispose of 
the ruby as it 
stood. But in tak- 
ing it he would be 
confronted with 
almost insuperable 
difficulties, on ac- 
count of the in- 
quiries which 
would inevitably 
be made by any 
but the most inex- 
perienced collector 
as to its origin; 
and to attempt to 
sell it in this way, 
unless he had 
enough money to 
take it to the East 
and dispose of 
it to some not 
too scrupulous 
dealer there, 
would be a mat- 
ter of trouble 
and risk. Be- 
sides these two 
a possible third 
course remained, 
namely to sell it 
for perhaps a thousandth part of its 
value to a receiver of stolen jewels 
in Hamburg or Amsterdam, or some 
other continental city. 
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Half an hour later found us 





Mr. Scrymgeour made it very plain 
to me that if the ruby had fallen into 
the hands of a professional thief my 
chances of ever seeing it again were 
too remote to be worth discussing, and 
in conclusion he advised me as follows : 

“I happen,” he said, “‘ to have some 
acquaintance with a merchant in Hatton 
Garden who is perhaps the best known 
dealer in curious stones in the London 
trade, and I have been told that very 
little goes on in the jewel market that 
he does not know. I should advise you 
to go to him—I will give you a letter 
of introduction—and tell him of this 
extraordinary loss. If the stone is 
offered to any dealer, he is likely to 
hear of it, and will no doubt be willing 
to do you any service in his power. He 
is an eccentric man, but, I think I may 
say, kind.; 4 One of his peculiarities is 
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that ‘he absents himself for weeks to- 
gether from his office, but | nappen to 
know that he is in London just at 
present, so that I should decidedly go 
to him to-day,” and the lawyer sat 
down to write the letter of introduction. 

When he had finished it, he proposed 
that weshould drive forthwith to Hatton 
Garden, and half an hour later found 
us outside the diamond merchant's 
office. There Mr. Scrymgeour left me, 
after pointing out the name, “ Mr. 
Emanuel,” on the door of an office on 
the ground floor. 

“You are not nervous,” he said, 
looking at me with an expression which, 
if the lawyer had not been the man he 
was, I might have been tempted to 
think savoured of admiration, “and it 
will be better for you to see Mr. 
Emanuel alone. He is, as I have told 
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you, an eccentric man, and the presence 
of a lawyer might cause him to take 
less interest in yourstory than he other- 
wise would, by robbing the situation 
of any little romance it may possess. 
Yes! I should decidedly go in alone,” 
and with a word or two of encourage- 
ment which was the more kind because 
Iam convinced that Mr. Scrymgeour 
thought that he was helping me ona 
fool’s errand, and with an appointment 
for the morrow to talk over my future 
prospects, the lawyer left me. 

My life with my father, who had al- 
ways treated me more like a son than a 
daughter, had, as I suppose, given me 
a confidence beyond my sex and years, 
and no doubt Mr. Scrymgeour recog- 
nized a quality which others have told 
me since that and which 
stood me in good stead in my unpro- 
tected position. I entered the office 


I pt ssess, 


boldly and knocked at the door labelled 
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with the name of “Emanuel.” It was 
presently opened by a clerk, and I found 
myself in a dingy room walled off from 
an inner apartment by a partition of 
wood and glass. My letter was taken 
inside, and I sat down to wait and 
wonder what sort of a man Mr. 
Emanuel would prove to be. His 
name proclaimed him to be a Jew, and I 
expected to be ushered shortly into the 
presence of a Hebraic German of the 
usual type. But I was mistaken, for in 
a few moments the door between the 
rooms opened, and a middle-sized man 
came out wearing a pair of smoked 
spectacles. There was nothing of the 
Jew about his face, which was rather 
florid and adorned with reddish 
whiskers, turning grey, of the 
style known as mutton chop. His 
nose had no downward bend, and his 
mouth lacked the red fulness generally 
associated with the Semitic type. Alto- 


now 








“Ahi” said Mr. Emanuel, and I thought he looked at me compassionately. 























gether it was a face one would expect 
to belong to an English merchant who 
was also a gentleman, and I noticed 
that the mouth and chin were strong. 
Mr. Emanuel was dressed in somewhat 
shabby clothes, and his hands were 
clean and not adorned with any speci- 
mens of what might be cailed his stock- 
in-trade. His age was probably between 
forty and fifty. 

He greeted me coldly but with 
courtesy, and made me precede him 
into the inner room, where he motioned 
me to a chair facing the light, and 
regarded me with attention through 
his spectacles, at the same _ time 
saying that he understood from Mr. 
Scrymgeour's letter that there was a 
matter in which he might be of some 
assistance to me, and that he should 
be glad to give me any help he could, 
both from his wish to oblige the 
solicitor, and from his desire to be of 
service to a lady (the latter with a 
formal bow). 

Thus encouraged, I told my story, 
and Mr. Emanuel listened to me in 
silence to the end, though I fancied I 
saw him give a slight start when I 
mentioned the ruby. 

When I had finished he sat silent 
for a minute or two. Then he said, 
suddenly, ‘‘ Your father said that he 
obtained the stone from an Indian 
Prince ?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“* Did he tell you any story connected 
with it?” 

“No,” I said, surprised. 

“And you have no means of 
identifying this ruby?” 

** None,” I said. 

“No,” he continued, apparently 
to himself, “‘there is nothing except 
the size to go by, but that ought to be 
enough.” 

“So -I understood from Mr. 
Scrymgeour,” I replied. 

He started as if he were not thinking 
of me at all. ‘You would have no 
legal claim,” he said, “‘ unless it could 
be proved that the jewel, if found, was 
taken from your father’s pocket.” 

I felt that Mr. Emanuel was about 
to pursue the same line of argument as 
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Mr. Scrymgeour. ‘“‘ The word of an 
honest man and the testimony of a 
girl ” I began, rather bitterly. 

Mr. Emanuel interrupted ine. “‘ Quite 
so, quite so,” he said, shortly, “I have 
not the slightest doubt of either. | 
was speaking ofa legal claim.” 

** Mr. Scrymgeour gave me to under- 
stand as much,” I replied. 

“If I should be so fortunate as to 
recover it for you,” continued the 
diamond merchant, “I should have no 
legal right to hand it over. And you 
value it?” he continued, with a note of 
interrogation in his voice. 

“* My father valued it at £20,000.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Emanuel, and | 
thought he looked at me compassion- 
ately, “that is a very large sum, and 
I would advise you not to count upon 
it. Single gems worth more than 
£400 or £500 are very uncommon.” 

He spoke so drily that I felt at the 
moment I hated him and the jewel 
that had brought me on this errand. 

“ Sir,” I replied, I hope with dignity, 
“I see very plainly that even if this 
stone is found, as to my surprise you 
seem to think possible, my claim to its 
possession will be of the slightest. | 
therefore dismiss the hope of ever 
obtaining the worth of it, though the 
money would be of use to me, but | 
should like, i. it be possible, to punish 
the villain who could rob a dying 
man, and at the same time prove 
that my father told the truth on his 
death-bed. I loved him, sir, and | 
have had to stand by while Mr. 
Scrymgeour cast doubts on the truth 
of his last words. If I can do this, 
anyone is welcome to the stone who 
can prove a title to it. But I see | 
must rely on my own efforts,” I con- 
tinued; “‘ I am taking up your time, 
and I fear I have come upon an 
empty errand. Since the jewel cannot 
be mine, I shall have no means of pay- 
ing the expenses of the search. I wil! 
trespass no longer on your kindness.” 

And I turned to go. 

But Mr. Emanuel stopped me with a 
change of manner so complete that | 
could hardly believe that the same man 
was addressing me. 
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“] have never heard a speech I liked 
better,” he said, “‘if you will allow me 
tosay so. I amafraid I have been too 
brusque and have grown rusty in my 


manners. I must beg you to forgive it 


A dark hole was disclosed to view beneath, into which 


a staircase descended. 


in a man who has almost forgotten 
his youth. It is possible that I can 
accomplish what you wish, and on the 
jewel itself I think that I can lay my 
hand. Beyond that I can, for the 
moment, promise nothing. And now, 
Miss Felton, it is after business hours 
and my cab is at the door. If you will 
do me the honour to accompany me 
we will begin our search at once, and I 
think I can promise you that it will 
not be a long one.” 

I stared at him in amazement. 
“Begin the search at once?” I 
stammered. ‘‘ Where will you look?” 

“Do me the favour,” he returned, 
holding the door open for me. “I 
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believe the 
impatient.” 

Too surprised for argument, I pre- 
ceded him through the outer office and 
downstairs, and in a few moments we 
were driving rapidly west. For a 
time Mr. Emanuel was silent, but at 
length he spoke and I perceived a note 
of hesitation in his voice. 

‘“‘There is one thing I had not 

thought of,” he said; “ we are 

driving to my house in Rutland 

Street. I am a bachelor, 

Miss Felton, and it is a 

whim of mine to have 

no housekeeper. Per- 

haps, therefore—” 

“*Mr. Emanuel,” 

I interrupted, ‘* I 

am alone in Lon- 

don and without 

a friend, with 

the exception 

of Mr. Scrym- 

geour and 

yourself, if I 

may include 

you. I have 

therefore no 

need to be 

troubled on 

points of con- 

ventionality, 

and, as to any 

fear that I should 

be treated by you 

with less than the 

courtesy you have 
already shown me, I have none.” 

The diamond merchant commended 
what he was pleased to call my courage, 
and, shortly afterwards, we arrived at 
the door of his house, which 
situated in one of the streets that 
border upon Portman Square. He 
paid the driver and let me into the 
house, and we entered a spacious and 
richly-furnished room on the ground 
floor. Mr. Emanuel procured a light, 
and then motioned me to a chair, sat 
down ‘opposite to me, and regarded me 
gravely. 

‘“‘Miss Felton,” he said, “I have 
some skill in the art of judging 
character by faces, and I judge that 


cabman will be getting 
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you are a young lady who can keep 
a secret.” 

I smiled and remarked that my 
father had sometimes praised this 
characteristic in me. 

“I am given to taking sudden re- 
solutions,”’ pursued Mr. Emanuel, “and 
I took one half an hour ago concerning 
which I have since had some moments 
of repentance.” 

“If you doubt me,” I interjected, 
somewhat hastily 

“Not at all,” he replied. “I said I 
had had some moments of repentance, 
but they have passed and will trouble 
me no further. I am going to show 
you a secret, and I shall not ask you 
for your promise not to reveal it, 
because I feel that what I have said is 
enough.” 

“Your confidence will not be mis- 
placed,” I answered. 

“If you will follow me, then,” he 
continued, “‘ I will show you something 
that will no doubt surprise you.” 

A tall and heavy cabinet stood in 
one corner of the room, and the 
diamond merchant went up to it and 
appeared merely to touch it. As he 
did so, to my astonishment, part of the 
thing moved suddenly outwards, as if 
swinging on a hinge, and a dark hole 
was disclosed to view beneath, into 
which a staircase descended. 

“A whim of mine,” said Mr. 
Emanuel ; “there is no danger.” And 
taking a light in his hand, he went 
down, motioning me to follow. At the 
bottom of the stairs, which extended to 
some depth, I found myself in a fairly 
spacious passage, which ran straight 
into the darkness that was dimly 
illumined by the lantern of the dia- 
mond merchant. Along this passage 
we walked, our footsteps sounding loud 
and hollow in the silence of the tunnel. 
Presently the tunnel began to slope 
upwards and we came-to a second 
flight of stairs. Mounting these, my 





conductor came to a stop in front of 
some dark obstacle, which, hoWever, 
suddenly gave way in front of us, and 
we stepped out into a room of much 
larger proportions than the one we had 
It was a vast 


left in Rutland Street. 
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room, and, when Mr. Emanuel turned 
on an electric light that hung from the 
middle of the ceiling, I saw that it was 
lined from floor to roof with books. 
The corner from which we had emerged 
was occupied by a cabinet similar to 
to the one which had afforded us egress 
from the other room, and another cor- 
ner was occupied by an immense safe, 
while at one end of the room was a 
gallery in which an organ stood. | 
glanced towards the windows to see 
if I could discover where I was, but 
the panes were shrouded by heavy 
curtains. 

Mr. Emanuel turned to me kindly, 
** You are no doubt somewhat startled,” 
he said. ‘‘ This is not the usual thing 
one expects to happen to a young lady. 
But I assure you that you have no 
cause for alarm, and I congratulate you 
on the nerve you have already shown. 
However, I did not bring you here to 
pay you compliments, but to show you 
something that may be of interest 
to you.” 

With this, he advanced to the safe 
above mentioned, opened it with various 
keys he had with him, and, while | 
stood lost in wonder at his extraordin- 
ary proceedings, took something out 
and came back to me. I was standing 
at a table in the middle of the room 
which was covered by a black cloth, 
and the rays of the light depending 
from the ceiling shone directly down 
upon it. 

It was something white that Mr. 
Emanuel held in his hand, and, as he 
laid it on the table, I saw that it was a 
piece of velvet which he unfolded 
suddenly with a dexterous movement. 
For a moment I was dazzled, and then 
my vision cleared, and in the middle 
of the velvet I saw a huge red stone 
with a heart of fire that seemed to be 
alive under the rays of the lamp. 

I gazed feebly at the diamond mer- 
chant, but, in my astonishment, I could 
find no word to say. 

“It came into my possession yester- 
day,” said Mr. Emanuel, enjoying my 
surprise, ‘‘and I more than suspect 
that it is your father’s jewel, though | 
have no proof of it, and I may be 
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wrong. The person who brought it to 
me gave quite an incredible account of 
how it came into his possession, and 
as, by an extraordinary coincidence, I 
happened to know the owner of a stone 
which, as far as I can judge, is the exact 
facsimile of this, I pretended to believe 
the story and was just about to tele- 
graph to the owner of the jewel to ask 
if he had lost it when you came in 
with your story. That caused me to 
put off my telegram and to bring you 
here, for anyone who was not a lawyer 
could see that your story was a true 
one, and I had a special reason for 
believing it which I will tell you at 
some other time. 

“And now, young lady,” conclyded 
the diamond merchant, suddenly chang- 
ing to his dry manner, “ nothing re- 
mains for me but to put this jewel back 
into its place and to promise you that, 
though I cannot deliver it to you now, 
for 1 do not know that it is yours, I 
will ensure that you shall be present 
to-morrow at the interview that I shall 
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have with the ostensible owner. We 
may prove something; we may be dis- 
appointed; but, in any case, I earnest- 
ly beg you not to hope too much.” 
With these words the diamond mer- 
chant put back the ruby, closed the 
safe, and asked me to follow him back 
by the same way that we had come. 
When we were again in the room at 
Rutland Street he gave me some wine 
and a biscuit, settled the appointment 
for three o’clock on the next day, and 
then, coming with me into the street, 
he hailed a cab and put me into it. 
**One word,” he said, as the driver 
was settling in his seat preparatory to 
starting, “‘do not tell Scrymgeour 
more than is necessary, and, above all, 
do not expect too much. Till to-morrow, 
then!’ and with these words he gave 
the signal to the driver, and I was on 
my way home, too astonished at the 
events of the evening even to speculate 
on what was to come at to-morrow’s 
interview. 
To be continued. 


“As bees flee hame wi’: lades o’ treasure 
The minutes winged their way wi’ pleasure.” 


TAM O' SHANTER, 

















By Pat BrRoOoKLyYn.* 


This extraordinary series of photos was taken from living scenes the actual events themselves and 
therefore a certain amount of blurring was unavoidable. They are the work and 
copyright of “The British Mutoscope & Biograph Co., Ltd.” 


THE fastest in the world! There is 
and always has been an enormous 
amount of interest taken by the general 
public throughout the world in any 
event pretaining to the making of new 
or the breaking of old records, whether 
they be records of speed in man or 
machine, or whether they be merely 
records of endurance on the part of the 
former. It is quite sufficient for the 
announcement to be made that a 
record holder is to compete at any 
athletic meeting, or that “an attempt 
will be made to establish a new record,” 
for the gathering of spectators to be an 
enormous one. 

In this article it is intended to deal, 
not only with the fastest athletic 
records of the world, but also with 
those made by horses, steamers, loco- 
motives, &c.; in fact it is the writer’s 
intention to endeavour to mention and, 


*Copyright 1901 in the United States of 
America by Pat Brookly., 


where possible, to give illustrations ot 
all persons or things justly entitled to 
be included in the list of “‘ The Fastest 
in the World.” The title piece to this 
article is the unique photo of the motor 
fire-engine “‘ Jumbo,” said to be the 
most powerful as well as the fastest 
fire-engine in the world. ‘“ Jumbo,” 
which is an American invention, is 
stationed at Hartford, Conn., U.S.A., 
and in the photo reproduced is shown 
actually on the way to a fire. 
This mammoth engine is_ capable 
of running at the enormous rate of 
twenty-four miles an hour, which cer- 
tainly is more than could possibly be 
accomplished by any engine of any- 
thing like the same size and weight 
drawn by horses. Since being placed 
on duty “‘ Jumbo” has proved such a 
success that there is little doubt that 
we shall before long see motor fire- 
engines given a trial in London and the 
principal provincial towns, but of 
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course they would have to be run at 
considerably less than their full speed 
through the streets or accidents would 
be the rule and not the exception. 
Another speedy motor was that on 
which, on June 14th, tg00, M. Char- 
ron, the celebrated French automo- 
bilist, won the Paris to Lyons race, 
covering the distance of 353% milesin g 
hours g minutes, a speed of almost 40 
miles an hour. It is an open question 
as to whom belongs the greatest credit 
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maiden race across the Atlantic, beat 
all previous records, traversing the 
3,073 miles of water between Plymouth 
and New York in 5 days 16 hours and 
I5 minutes, or an average of 22°42 
knots an hour. On her return trip she 
also established a record, as she covered 
the distance from New York to Ply- 
mouth in 5 days 11 hours and 45 


minutes, but since then she has broken 
her own record by performing the 
journey in 5 days 7 


hours and 38 








fo an " 








im the world. The Hamburg-American Coy.’s “ Deutchiand,” 


which. in July, 1900, succeeded in making the passage from New York to Plymouth in 5 days, 7 hours, 
38 mi 





thus establishing a fresh record. 


in establishing such a record for enor- 
mous speed as this—the man who 
invented and built such a machine 
capable of such a performance, or the 
one who had the requisite nerve and 
courage to drive it at such a speed for 
such a length of time over public high- 
roads. 

The fastest passenger steamboat in 
the world is the Deutchland, the new 
giant German steamship of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, which, in her 


minutes. This record-breaking steamer 
is the second largest vessel afloat, and 
has a length over all of 686 feet, whilst 
her engines are of 35,000 horse-power, 
and her coal bunkers have a capacity 
of 4,850 tons to store the 500 odd 
tons of coal which she consumes per 
day in her 112 furnaces. There is sleep- 
ing accommodation for 1,320 pas- 
sengers, of which 264 are first-class 
cabins, with 736 berths, whilst there are 
300 second class and 282 steerage 
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berths; also ample accommodation for 
her crey, which numbers over 600 hands. 

Just as the Deutchland is the fastest, 
so she is the most expensive, liner 
afloat, costing as she did considerably 
over a million pounds sterling to build, 
but it must be borne in mind that 
steamers such as the Deuntchland earn 
from {£15,000 to £20,000 a month, 
according to the time of year, and so 
warrant this enormous outlay of capital. 

The fastest train in the world is the 
Empire State Express, the New York 
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nearly eight and a half hours straight 
off on end. 

I am quite prepared for some of my 
readers to point out that there are 
various trains in this country which 
maintain an average speed far in excess 
of this, but not one of them keeps it up 
for anything approaching the same dis- 
tance as the Empire State Express. 
The only trains we have which at all 
compare with it are the Edinburgh ex- 
presses of the Great Northern and the 
London and North-Western Railways, 





“Persimmon,” the Fastest Horse in the World. Owner—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


Central and Hudson River Railways 


flyer, which runs from New York to 
Buffalo. The total distance covered is 
440 miles, and the schedule time for 
the run is 8 hours 40 minutes, which 
includes two stops amounting together 
to 14 minutes, so that the 440 miles is 
in reality run in 8 hours and 26 
minutes, or an average of 52°17 miles 
per hour. This is a truly wonderful 
performance, when one comes to con 
sider that the distance covered as 4 


mile is’ run in 67 1-5 seconds for. 


@ ‘ 


both ot which leave their :c«spective 
London termini at 10 a.m. and are due 
in Edinburgh at the same time, i.¢., 
6.30 p.m. By the Great Northern route 
the distance is 395 miles, and by the 
London and North-Western 400 miles, 
which respectively shows averages of 
49°64 miles and 50°55 miles per hour, 
after excluding the 35 ‘Ginains oes upied 
by the four stops made by each train 
during the journey : 

The man who ios the distinction of 
being the fastest hurdle racer in the 
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The Fastest Vessel afloat, steaming at the 
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world is Kranuzlein, of America, who 
succeeded in winning the 120 yards 
hurdle race in 15 2-5th secs. on July 
7th, 1900, at Stamford Bridge, thus 
beating the record of 15 4-5th seconds 
previously held by G. B. Shaw since 
1895. The photo reproduced shows 
Kranuzlein within a few yards of the 
tape. 

It is in a way only fitting that the 
most popular sportsman in the King- 
dom, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales should own one of the fastest— 


“Ster Fointer,”- the American Trotter, who won the World’s Pacing Record 
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either in this or any other country. 
The photo from which our illustra- 
tion is taken (Fig. 4) is one of the finest 
that has ever been taken of him and 
will give a good idea of this magnificent 
creature away from the racecourse. It 
may be interesting to my readers to 
know that the film from which this 
photo was taken was made by the Bio- 
graph Company at Sandringham by 
command of His Royal Highness him- 
self. 

Every British 


naval man, be|he 


for the 


Mile in 1 minute, 59 1-4 seconds. 


if not actually the fastest—racehorses 
in the world. ‘‘ Persimmon,” if he is not 
the fastest racehorse, at any rate has 
established a record for running the 
Derby course in the shortest time on 
record by covering the distance of 1 
mile 4 furlongs 29 yards in 2 minutes 


and ‘42 seconds. This he did when he 
won the Derby and the Blue Riband 
of the Turf for his royal owner in 1895, 
and the time he then made has never 
yet been beaten, nor has the same dis- 
tance ever been covered in quicker time 


officer or able seaman, is justly proud 
that his navy possesses in the Viper 
what is without doubt the fast¢st vessel 
that has ever been built. At the trials 
which were held last summer the Viper 
reached and maintained the extraor- 
dinary speed of 43 miles an hour. The 
greatest interest was aroused in all 
parts of the world, more especially 
amongst the naval authorities of some 
of the foreign powers, during the official 
speed trials which took place in the 
North Sea. Naturally the greatest 
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The Fastest Yacht in the World. 


Cup defender in the races of 1899. 


the “America” 


“ Columbia,” 
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Secrecy was observed at the time 
regarding the actual speed attained, 
but it was afterwards officially stated 
that it exceeded 43 miles an hour at a 
stretch, thus beating the record pre- 
viously held by the Turbdinia of 40 miles 
an hour. It has never, however, been 
definitely stated exactly how much the 
43 miles an hour was exceeded, and I 
do not suppose it will be until the next 
great war that the true capabilities of 
this marvellous vessel will be brought 
to light. 
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the Atlantic passage to New 
a mere trip ot three days’ 


reducing 
York to 
duration. 

The fastest amateur 100 yards was 
run by A. F. Duffy, Georgetown, 
U.S.A., at the Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation’s Meeting on July 7th, rgoo. It 
is interesting to note that the com- 
petitors in the final heat of this race 
comprised an Australian, three Ameri- 
cans, and an Anglo-Indian. 

America can boast of possessing the 
two fastest trotting horses in the world, 








A. E. Tysoe winning the half-mile championship at the Amateur Athletic Association's 


Meeting at Stamford Bridge, 


The Viper was built by the Parsons 
Marine Steam Turbine Company at 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, and was designed 


by the Hon. C. A. Parsons, who is a 
younger brother of the Earl of Rosse. 
She is fitted with turbine engines of 
12,000 horse-power, which drive her 
through the water at a speed equalling 
that of an express train. Her inventor 
claims that in a few years he will be in 
a position to build vessels capable of 
doing their 50 or 60 miles an hour and 


July 7th, 


1900, in 1 minute, 57 2-5 seconds. 


namely, “ Alix,’’ who, in 1894, trotted a 
mile in 2 minutes 3% seconds, and 
“‘Star Pointer,” who did the fastest 
pacing mile in 1 minute 59} seconds in 
1897. What is, however, undoubtedly 
a much more marvellous record than 
either of the above was that made by 
“Lady Combermere” on June 1oth, 
1895, at the Manchester Racecourse, 
when she trotted twelve miles in 35 
minutes 47} seconds, thirteen miles in 
38 minutes 464 seconds, fourteen miles 
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Tha Oxfori and Cambridge Boat Rass. 


in 4I minutes 50} seconds, fifteen 
miles in 44 minutes 4§ seconds, six- 
teen miles in 47 minutes 51 seconds, 
seventeen miles in 50 minutes 50} 
seconds, eighteen miles in 53 minutes 
49} seconds, nineteen miles in 56 
minutes 55 seconds, and twenty miles 
in 59 minutes 59} seconds, which is 
just under three minutes a mile for 
twenty miles right off, establishing 
records for all distances from eleven to 
twenty miles, and although many 
attempts have been made to lower them 
they still stand unapproached. The 
photo reproduced is not of “ Star 
Pointer’s’’ record being made, but it 
gives a very good idea of the action 
and appearance of a fast trotter in har- 
ness. 

Undoubtediy the fastest yacht afloat 
is the Columbia, built by the New York 
Yacht Club Syndicate to defend the 
America Cup Races in 1899. She was 
designed and built by A. G. Herreshoff, 
of the Herreshoff Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and is owned by Mr. J. Pier- 
point Morgan and Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, 








EE 


Oxford leading. 


the heads of the club syndicate. 1 
Columbia was sailed by Capt. Charles 
Barr, formerly of Gourock—a natur- 
alized American—and all those w 
understand seamanship and were { 
sent at the races say that they 
saw a vessel better handled. It is 
interest to note that the photo re; 
duced is one of the many thousands 
taken by the Biograph Company 
their official capacity, for they w 
engaged to follow the races and 
the camera whenever the ya 
into such close proximity as to r 
any chance of uncertainty or dist 
possible. 

Although perhaps not coming wit 
the title of this article, still a phot 
a few particulars concerning “ Flying 
Fox,”” the most remarkable raceh 
in the worid, may not be out of pla 
and the photo of him winning t 
Derby is too good to be omitted. 1 
fact that M. Edmond Blanc paid 
Duke of Westminster the enorm 
sum of £38,350 for him is of itsel! 
record, but the fact that in the racu 
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Season of 1899 he won the Derby, the 
Eclipse Stakes, the Princess of Wales 
Stakes, the St. Leger, and the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and winning in the 
season no than £37,415 for his 
owner is quite unprecedented in the 
history of the Turf. 

The fastest amateur half-mile was 
run by A. E. Tysoe in I minute 57 2-5 
seconds on July 7th, rgoo, at Stam- 
ford Bridge. 

Oxford claims the distinction of having 
rowed the fastest University Boat Race 
on record in 1893, when they covered 
the distance—Putney to Mortlake—in 
18 minutes 47 seconds. By this event 
they are also entitled to be spoken of 
as the fastest eight-oared crew in the 
world, as no record has yet been made 
in which anything like the distance was 
covered in the time occupied by the 
Dark Blue crew in the race in question. 

On April 23rd, 1899, at the Princes 
Track, Auteuil, Paris, T. Bov covered 


less 


fifty kilometres, slightly over 31 miles, 
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in 51 minutes 24 seconds, on a safety 
bicycle, establishing a record never 
approached, and winning for himself 
the distinction of being the fastest 
cyclist in the world. 

There is no known mode of locomo- 
tion which outrivals the ice yacht in 
speed. It travels over a mile a minute 
with ease, outstripping the fastest 
railway train in anything like a moder- 
ate breeze. In fact an ice yacht travels 
faster than the wind, 
acquires momentum, and in the lulls 
in the wind this momentum carries it 
along. 

All the photographs illustrating this 
article are from copies kindly lent by 
the British Biograph and Mutoscope 
Company, Limited, with the exception 
of the one of the Deutchland, which is 
by Stuart, and which is reproduced 
by the courtesy and kind permission 
of Thomas Clifford, Esq., the London 
representative of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Company. 
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IT WOULD be impossible in a_limited 
space to attempt to do justice to Mr. 


Alderman Joshua Purdy, and to tell of 


all the great things which he did 
the bacon he sold, and the alms-houses 
he built, and the envy he inspired. The 
world—that is to say, the inhabitants 
of Little Bampton, for this is a 
provincial story imagined that it 
knew all that there was to be known 
about him from his birth ; since in th 
acities of errand boy, 
provision dealer, Town Councillor, and 
Mayor, he had been constantly before 
the public in one way or another. He 
himself was often heard to remark that 
he was ‘“‘ Bampton to the backbone,” 
and as in his case a considerable depth 
of tissue intervened between that 
structure and the outer world, 
assertion, if true, meant a good deal. 
The world, however, 


successive ca 


th? 
Lillis 


deceived itself, 
as it not infrequently does, as to the 


extent of its knowledge of Mr. Purdy, 
for there were one or two incidents in 
his life of which it had no conception. 
For instance, it never knew of the 
coming of the man in the brown over- 
coat and the strange events which en- 
sued therefrom. 

It was nearly twelve o'clock on a 
warm August night that Mr. Purdy 
descended the steps of the Town Hall, 
and, having sent on his brougham, 
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uy 
proceeded on foot towards his prir " 
residence on the outskirts of the t 

He was conscious f having surpassed h 
himself that evening. There had t] 
a big municipal dinner over whi t 
had presided with even more tl ; 
usual grace and dignity, and after 
when called upon to give his views 
the proposed Free Library, | 
voiced the claims of the working 
of Bampton in a speech which his 
porters assured him was t : 
had ever made As h Walk 
he found himself 1 t ting his 
batt! S Over va oe fT 
remembered phrases is tong 
re ill 4 W th PTatifl 1 I - 
t der of applause which greet 

ae | resur 1 S$ seat \ 

istic Radi he never let 
tunity slip of exercising his s 
voice on behalf of what t 
‘**the lower classes d t 
he had turned into his dr cates 
had arrived at the t 

ction that I was an t 
first water, and that Little B 
was vastly to be ngratulat 
having secured him as a local mag 


Arrived at the top of the massive st 
which 
paused, and was feeling in his po 
for his latchkey, when to his surp1 
the front door was opened from wit 


steps 


led up to his house, 
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and he came face to ace with his 
butler, who had evidently been listening 
for him. 

“ Hulloa, Williams!” he exclaimed, 
genially, “‘not in bed yet! You need 
not have waited up for me.”’ 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied the ser- 
vant, *‘ but there’s a man waiting in 
the study to see you. He came two 
hours ago, and though I told him you 
would be late, ani advised him to come 
again in the morning, he said his busi- 
ness was important, and that he would 
sit down till you came in. I hope I’ve 
done right, sir, but there was no getting 
rid of him.” 

“Never mind, Williams ”—nothing 
could disturb the magnate’s good 
humour to-night—‘* You need not sit 
up. I'll just see what the fellow wants 
and let him out myself.” 

“ Thank you, sir. Good night, sir.” 

“Good night.” And, laying aside 
his hat, he crossed the hall and entered 
the study. Seated by the fire wasa 
tall man in a brown overcoat, a very 
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tall man, with jet black eyes and hair, 
and a thin, cadaverous face. He 
rose as the door opened and bowed 
courteously. 

‘* Mr. Purdy, I believe,” he said in a 
deep, cavernous voice, 

‘Quite so, sir.” 

** Ex-Mayor of Little Bampton ?” 

“* Ex-Mayor on five separate oc- 
casions,” amended Mr. Purdy. ‘“ Pray 
sit down.” 

“Thank you. I must apologize for 
troubling you at such an unconventional 
hour, but my business is of a nature 
that will allow of no delay. I have 
great news for you, Mr. Purdy, and 
have travelled from London in order to 
acquaint you with it at the carliest 
possible moment.”’ 


** Indeed!” said Mr. Purdy. ‘* May 


I inquire whom I have the pleasure of 


addressing ?”’ 
“That is my name,” replied the 
stranger, handing him a card on which 


was inscribed ** Mr. Cornelius Walker ”’ 


in neat copperplate, “ and I have great 


He had voiced the claims of the working man of Bampton in a speech which 
Was the best he had ever made. 
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satisfaction in informing you that you 
have been unanimously elected a 
member of our Brotherhood.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” ob- 
served the elect, ‘‘ but what may be the 
privileges to which I have attained ? ” 

“We style ourselves ‘ The Society 
for the Purification of the People’s 
Garden,’ and our object is one which I 
am sure a man of your well-known en- 
lightenment will cordially approve.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Purdy, “I ama 
busy man, and I fear my municipal 
duties leave me little time for the culti- 
vation of the—er—fine arts.” 

The other raised his hand in re- 
monstrance, but Mr. Purdy waved it 
down. 

‘* Of course, if your Society wishes to 
inaugurate a branch in this town for 
the scientific _improvement of our 
allotments or the floral education of the 
masses, I shall be pleased to allow my 
name to appear on the Committee.” 

“You misunderstand me, Brother 
Purdy. We do not wish to advertise 
ourselves at all. On the contrary, this 
is a secret—a very secret-—Society.” 

‘* Ah! Quiteso. The—er—establish- 
ment of horticulture upon a Masonic 
basis—very proper; I begin to appre- 
hend you.” Like many another orator 
Mr. Purdy was frequently deceived by 
his own eloquence. 

“Not at all. The title of the 
Society is, if I may say so, allegorical. 
By the ‘Garden’ we mean the entire 
territory of the British Isles in all their 
extent, the glorious birthright and in- 
heritance of the People, the true People, 
whose claims you yourself have so nobly 
upheld.” : . 

‘“*My voice has ever been uplifted in 
the cause of the British democracy in 
general and the working men of Little 
Bampton in particular,” assented Mr. 
Purdy, with a glibness which suggested 
that this sentence had done duty before. 

“Precisely. And it is therefore to 
you and to men such as you to whom 
we turn for help in our splendid 
crusade. The evils from which we 
are endeavouring to purify our heritage 
are the fungi of vested interests and 
capital, and the noxious weeds of 
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royalty and aristocracy, which spring 
up and strangle the sacred blossoms of 
liberty. It is the custom of the Society 
to uproot one weed annually.” : 

** Meaning ?” gasped Mr. Purdy, 

The tall man smiled deprecatingly, 
“The expression sufficiently explains 
itself, I think. It is a crude method 
of furthering our cause, certainly, but 
it is the best we have to hand at present. 
Radical evils require radical measures. 
The ‘ Weed’ is nominated by the Com. 
mittee, and the instrument for its 
destruction is selected in the usual 
manner by lot at a general meeting of 
the members of the Brotherhood. | 
trust I make myself clear ? ” 

Mr. Purdy lay back in his armchair 
breathing heavily. His usually florid 
face wore a mottled appearance, and 
though he opened his lips as if to speak, 
no sound came. 

‘“‘ I fear my news has disquieted you, 
Brother Purdy,” observed the delegate, 
pleasantly. ‘‘Never mind! I will 
continue my brief sketch of our routine, 
and thus give you time to recover your- 





self. The fortunate candidate who 
draws the winning number is then 


handed by the President a sealed packet 
containing the name and address of the 
‘ Weed’ which he is to open at the end 
of three days. From this period he 
becomes known as ‘ The Instrument,’ 
and is, I need hardly tell you, an object 
of envy and distinction in the eyes of 
his Brothers. Some time during the 
course of the following six months he 
must convince the Committee that he 
has satisfactorily completed his task, in 
the execution of which he receives every 
facility and assistance. Rule 25 enacts 
that, in the event of the Instrument 
having left the country, a copy of the 
Coroner's certificate transmitted to the 
secretary will be accepted as sufficient 
evidence. Lastly, it is a strict rule 
that no member shall hold the important 
office of ‘Instrument’ on more tian 
one occasion.” 

By this time Mr. Purdy had recovered 
somewhat of his normal self-possess:on. 
The first shock of the suggestion was 
wearing off, and the matter-of-fact and 
business-like tones of his visitor seemed 
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It is not overstating the, case to assert that his teeth chattsred in his head. 


refore sat up in his chair and faced ‘“*On the contrary, Brother Purdy, I 
delegate boldly. have already informed you that you 
d ‘And am I to understand, sir, that were duly and properly elected at a 
1 are inviting me—-me—to become general meeting held to-day.” 
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“But I can’t and won't have been 
elected!” cried Mr. Purdy, illogically. 
** Do you mean to tell me that you can 
force an honest man to join a band of 
assassins against his will? No!” and 
he thumped the table with his fist. 
“This is England, sir !—this is Little 
Bampton! ” 

Something in the magic of the 
beloved name pronounced in his own 
clarion tones stirred him to still further 
deeds of prowess, and, leaping to his 
feet, crimson with rage, he exclaimed, 
sturdily, 

‘** And now, sir, Iam about to rouse 
the house and denounce you to the 
world as a scoundrel and a murderer ! ”’ 

The stranger shot out a long, sinewy 
arm, and, pianting the flat of his hand 
on the centre of Mr. Purdy’s chest, 
thrust him firmly back into his former 
position. Then he unsheathed a thin, 
deadly-looking knife, which had hitherto 
been concealed beneath his coat, and, 
laying it unostentatiously on the table 
by his side, drew up his chair close to 
his new brother and sat down again. 

**My dear Brother Purdy,” he re- 
monstrated, gently, ‘‘ 1 must beg you to 
calm yourself. If you persist in this 
suicidal course 1 can assure you that 
you will put yourself in a position which 
will render any further discussion im- 
possible.” : 

Now, impious as it may seem to 
mention it, physical courage was not 
one of Mr. Purdy’s leading character- 
istics. Whether it was that, living all 
his life in the well-ordered and peaceful 
town of Little Bampton, any heroic 
tendency which he may have originally 
inherited had atrophied from disuse, 
the fact remains that he took exceeding 
and proper pains to preserve his person 
from all external violence. The sight, 
therefore, of that unpleasant-looking 
knife coupled with an unmistakable 
gleam in the ta!l man’s eye, had more 
effect in curbing his intrepid spirit than 
the most weighty appeal to his intellect. 
It is not overstating the case to assert 
that his teeth chattered in his head, 
and that the moisture visible on his 
brow was in excess of that demanded 
by the warmth of the night. Never- 


theless his pride would not allow hin all 
to climb down all at once. \ 

‘* Of course,” he said, unsteadily, “ jf of tl 
you intend to murder me in cold blood, 
1 shall desist for the present fror t 
attempt to denounce you. Ait tl of 
same time I warn you that I re; 
absolutely any connection wit! r | Br 
vile Society, and shall take the 
possible opportunity of informi 


proper authorities of its existence. [ 
vial think,” replied the stl I \ 

agreeably, “that you will se al 

cause for altering your views w | this 

have entered more fully into out 

In a Society such as ours, Brother WI 


Purdy, half measures would 

possible. It is, therefore, very p1 

enacted that any member wh 

an Instrument, past or potent 

comes ipso facto a Weed: a Wi 

continued, with an expressive I S 
in the direction of the table, “s \ 
prejudicial to the Garden, that it must \r 
be uprooted without delay.” nis | 

Mr. Purdy mopped his f 
‘* But, my dear Mr. Walker,” 
jected, ‘“‘—very well, then, | 
Walker—there is no justice or « 
sense about this. I have neve 
or desired to become a membe! 
Society.” 

‘Nevertheless your electior 
fectly valid and binding. | 
reason our voluntary candidat 
lately been fewer than we « 
and the Committee therefor 
to take the step of enrolling 
leading men of well-known s t n 
views, such as yourself, as | t 
members. This honorary men 
however, carries with it th 
privileges of the Society.” 

‘Then for heaven’s sake 
resign ! * entreated Mr. Purdy. 
back my respects to your 
and tell them I have ter 
resignation.” 

The tall man shook his h 


‘* Impossible, fer obvious reas 


said. 5 
‘*Then what on earth am | 

You have elected me, you tell n * 

come what may, I cannot and wil! not 

bring myself to shed human blo Py 
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“That, of course, is just entirely as 
you wish ; you are at least fully aware 
of the alternative. When you come to 
think it over I feel sure you will realize 
that it is merely the practical exposition 

‘your own enlightened views pushed 

logical conclusion. And now, 

rother Purdy, I think I may say I 

discharged my mission, and will 

yu eood-night ; 

1 have kept 

up Over - Jong 

idy. Do not let 
little matter 
unduly. 
the proper 
comes for you 
hieve the glorious 

of uprooting one 

f our enemies with 
your own hand, the 
secretary will forward 
you full particulars.” 
{nd having replaced 
his knife in its sheath, 

legate rose and 

ld out his hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Walker, 
Mr.Walker! ’ groaned 
the unhappy Brother, 
“is there no way in 

ch I can escape 
clutches of this 
i le Society ? I 
never breathe a 
rd of your visit to 
living soul; I 
even allow my 
to remain on 
books if only I 
be exempted 
the curse of 
the life of a 


WOIT\ you 


When 
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“The subscription to the Society 
for country members is ten guineas per 
annum. Now the Committee normally 
consists of those of us who have already 
performed the Instrumental function ; 
but there isa clause in the rules which 
allows to any private member on pey- 
ment of a donation of {100 or upwards 
to the general fund, over and above his 








v creature. Can 
think of no means 
nanaging this for 


ir. Walker paused and stroked his 
reflectively. ‘‘ There is one way, 
nly,” he said, slowly, ‘“* by which 

in claim exemption from the office 
Instrument; but it is one which I 
ild doubt if you would care to adopt.” 
: Tell me, quickly,” pleaded Mr. 


j 


“I entreat you not to force me into a second exhibition 


of my emblem of office.” 


annual subscription, the option ot 
taking a seat on the Committee and 
thus ranking as a past Instrument. 
This is usually considered a cowardly 
course, but at the same time ; 
“‘T’ll do it!” cried Mr. Purdy. 
write you a cheque at once.” 
He leapt to his feet, and with 
trembling hands unlocked the drawer 
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“On no account to be disturbed until 1 p.m.” 


ot his writing table and produced a 
cheque book. Then sitting down in 
the revolving chair he took up a pen. 

**To whom had I better make it 
payable?” he asked. 

“I think, perhaps, to me,” replied 
Mr. Walker, modestly, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

Mr. Purdy wheeled round suddenly 
and faced him. The simple though 
somewhat expensive solution to his 
difficulties which had been so unex- 
pectedly provided for him had for the 
moment merged all his faculties in one 
overwhelming sense of relief. Now, 


however, some measure of common- 
sense was returning to him, and he 
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confronted his 
visitor with a new 


light of —under- 
standing in his 
eye. The other 


appeared to read 
his thoughts _in- 
stantaneously. 

“* My dear Bro- 
ther Purdy,” he 
said, reproachfully, 
“you are surely 
not going to be so 
unwise as to doubt 
my honesty! A 
few minutes 
I was reluctantly 
compelled to pro- 
duce a substantial 
guarantee of my 
good faith’’—and 
he slid his right 
hand beneath his 


ago 


coat and crossed 
the room to Mr. 
Purdy’s side—‘“] 
entreat you, 
Brother, not to 
force me into a 
second exhibition 
of my—emblem of 
office.” 

The Brother 


wheeled back 
again, “A hundred 
pounds, I think 
you said?” he 
murmured. 

‘A hundred and fifty would be safer. 
The Committee 
“Very well,” groaned Mr. Purdy. 

“‘ And ten guineas for your first year’s 
subscription.” 

Mr. Purdy paused, and made as 
though he were about to speak. 
Apparently, however, he thought 
better of it, and after a brief menial 
calculation, filled in the cheque and 
handed it over his shoulder to the 
delegate. 

“Many thanks,” said that gentle- 
man, glancing at it to make sure that 
it was correct. “‘ Before you rise, there 
is just one other little formality to be 


complied with. Would you be kind 
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enough to write the following very dis- 
tinctly at my dictation ?” 

He took a step forward and stood 
with his coat touching Mr. Purdy’s 
elbow. The latter slowly drew forward 
a sheet of note paper and waited. 

“Just these few words,” apologized 
Mr. Walker. “‘‘ On no account to be 
disturbed until r p.m.—J. Purpy.’ 
By the way, you are a bachelor, I 
believe ? Quite so, then the sight of 
this announcement pinned on the out- 
side of the study door to-morrow 
morning will give rise to no groundless 
alarm. Thank you! And now, Brother, 
in which of these chairs would you pre- 
fer to spend the next twelve hours ?” 

But Mr. Purdy made no reply. A 
dull, hopeless look had come into his 
face, and he listened as though he only 
half comprehended, while the other, 
indicating a solid-looking, upright chair, 
continued pleasantly, 

“Now, What do you say tothis? A 
fine, sound one, I think. Will you 
kindly—Ah, thank you! The arms 
close to the sides, and the body well 
pressed against the back—that is ad- 
mirable ! ” 

Keeping a watchful eye upon his 
victim, he next produced from the 


. 


ill 


Pay 


a 


wees 


capacious pocket of his overcoat a coil 
of strong, thin rope and bound him 
firmly to the chair. Finally, he gagged 
his mouth securely with their two 
handkerchiefs, and stepped back to 
contemplate his handiwork. 

“That will do capitally, Brother 
Purdy!” he said, with pardonable 
pride, ‘‘ you must forgive me if I lock 
you in for a few hours. I need hardly 
say that I shall cash your kind cheque 
as soon as the Bank opens in the 
morning, and then I will have the key 
enclosed in a note for your butler to be 
delivered as soon after my departure 
from Little Bampton as would be 
discreet. And now, Brother Purdy, 
this is really ‘Good night.’-—No! I see 
you are unable to shake hands; don’t 
disturb yourself.” 

And then he was guilty of a breach 
of decorum for which no right-minded 
person who reads this story will ever 
forgive him—he leaned forward and 
patted Mr. Purdy gently on the head. 


It is now some years since these 
events occurred. Mr. Purdy is still the 
pride and joy of Little Bampton, but, 
strange to say, the Brotherhood has 
never troubled him again. 
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A DISSERTATION ON DOGS, 


By GLENAVON. 


Tuts article is not intended for dog 
fanciers and others who are well up in 
canine lore, and to whom my informa- 
tion would probably be superfluous, 
nor for those who say they “like a dog 
in his proper place,” a remark which 
almost invariably means that—accord- 
ing to the speaker—a dog should be 
chained up to a kennel week in week 
out, exposed alike to the scorching rays 
of a July sun, or the biting north-easters 
of mid-winter, fed once a day on dry, 
uninteresting dog biscuit, or unwhole- 
some kitchen scraps, his water supply 
fitful, his coat neglected, and his many 


fine traits of character unappreciated— 
such a dog is a wretched prisoner, and 
not a happy pet; with his owner I 
have but little patience, and “ against 
ignorance the gods fight in vain! ” 

But should these words interest one 
of the many who love animals, and 
would be glad to know more about 
them, then they will not have been 
written in vain. 

There is a charming legend—ot 
oriental origin—which is worth repeat- 
ing here, as it may be new to some :— 

‘Adam, when turned ont of the 
Garden of Eden, was deserted by all 
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A Scotch Deerhound: “ Bran of Cabalva.” 
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the animals 
that afore- 
time had 
followed 
him. Pre- 
sently he 
sat down 
upon a 
rock, hiding 
his face in 
his hands in 
deep abase- 
ment. Then 
he heard a 
rustling 
amongst 
the bushes, 
and, look- 
ing up, he 
met the 
liquid eyes 
of a dog 
brimming 
over with 
love and 
compassion 
for his fall- 
en master. 
As theani- 
mal’s soft 
tongue licked Adam’s face, he was com- 
forted to find that there was still one 
creature that forsook him not in his 
distress. Ever after, through suc- 
ceeding ages, the dog has been, of all 
animals, pre-eminently the friend of 
man.” 

Whether this story be true or not, 
certain it is that primitive man used 
the dog for hunting wild animals, for 
in the caves and river drifts where the 
skeleton of man has been discovered, 
beside it have also been found the bones 
of his dumb companion. 

It is quite possible to make a house 
pet of any kind of dog, from a fox- 
hound to a toy Yorkshire, but we all 
have our special favourites. Hailing 
as I do from the Land o’ Cakes, I shall 
put the Scottish deerhound first, giv- 
ing as an example of this type, Mrs. 
Davis’ “Champion, Bran of Cabalva,” 
as beautiful an animal as one could wish 
to see. An old rhyme thus gives the 
points of a deerhound :— 


Pholo by Lambert & Lambert, Bath 


An Old English Bob-tailed Sheepdog: “ Lady Heartsease.” 


“With eye of sloe, 

And ear not low, 

With horse’s breast, 

And deep in chest, 

And broad in loin, 

And strong in groin, 

And nape set far behind the head, 

These were the dogs that Fingal bred.” 
*‘ Bran of Cabalva” is the son of “ Sir 
Gavin,” and his height is 30 inches at 
shoulder. This is not very large for a 
deerhound, but “it must be remem- 
bered,” says Gordon Stables, “ that 
size is only a secondary consideration, 
A dog, for example, who stood 33 or 34 
inches would be bulky, weak in chest, 
slack in loin, and quite useless amongst 
the Highland hills.” A deerhound is 
a gentle, affectionate creature, stately 
in his movements, and so dignified in 
appearance that he is well fitted to lie 
before the wide hearth - place of a 
baronial hall, or to pace beside my lady 
on the velvet sward of an old garden. 
He is no fighter by disposition, but can 
hold his own when occasion demands. 


15 
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It is a case of “‘ we don’t want to fight, 
but, by Jingo, if we do,” and he is 
companionable whether you are riding, 





Photo by Donald Massey, Bognor. 


4A Norwegian Elk-hound: “Dr. Nansen.” 


driving, or walking. If he has a fault, 
which I am loth to admit, it is an 
hereditary tendency to hunt cats, which 
he will pursue and dispatch with 
remarkable ceicrity, if his owner does 
not keep a sharp look out when an 
unsuspicious pussy comes in view. 

It is said that deerhounds are gifted 
with second sight. Be this as it may, 
Major and Mrs. Davis often relate the 
fact that on three occasions, when they 
were living at Winsley, “ Sir Gavin” 
became strangely excited, and no visible 
cause could be found to account for his 
uneasiness. This happened always in 
one particular room at the same spot. 

The old English bob-tailed sheepdog 
has of late years returned to popular 
favour, and, deservedly so—he is an 
excellent worker of sheep, and also 
makes a delightful pet. Miss Acton, of 
Limpley Stoke, has some half-dozen of 
these big, shaggy-coated creatures, and 
I am proud to include them in my list 


of canine friends. The accompanying 
photo, which I have special permission 
to reproduce, gives a very good idea of 

one of her 





pets. ‘“ Lady 
Heartsease” 
was born in 
June, 1893. 
She has won 
many first and 
special prizes, 
including 
Champion ship 
and Premier. 
ship. She is 
by ‘ Cham. 
pion Watch- 
boy” ex ‘Silky 
Belle,” and 
may be con- 
sidered a typi- 
cal specimen ot 
the breed. An 
old English 
sheepdog 
should be born 
with little or 
no tail. In 
shape he is, or 
or should be, 
big and square, 
with high and heavy hind quarters, 
body sloping to the front. His coat is 
broken, harsh, and wavy. In proportion 
to the head, a sheepdog’s eyes are rather 
small, but they are wonderfully in- 
telligent-looking, and capable of express- 
ing much devotion. A “wall” or 
“china” eye is considered a special 
beauty, particularly in a light-coloured 
animal. His colour may by any shade 
of blue, blue merle, or grizzle, with white 
on face and legs for relief. 

My next photo represents a rather 
uncommon type of dog; I mean un- 
common as yet in this country. Hes 
Mrs. Meyrick Price’s celebrated ‘ Dr. 
Nansen,” a Norwegian elk - hound. 
This lady (who may be taken as an 
authority on the subject, seeing that 
“Dr. Nansen” has gained a prize every 
time out) says, “One of their chief 
characteristics is a large, stiffly-curled, 
double-twisted tail ; a long, wide head, 
with a distinctly wolfish look in the 
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eyes, and straight, upstanding ears are 
also amongst the requisite points.” 
Like all his race, ‘‘ Dr. Nansen” is an 
inveterate hunter, and has been known 
to go off by himself for 24 hours ata 
stretch. These dogs are used by the 
natives of Norway and Sweden for 
hunting bear and elk, and they set 
ereat store by them, only allowing the 
pure bred ones loose when used for 
hunting. 

Miss Hamilton’s “Champion Konig 
of Rozelle” (now dead) was a perhaps 
perfect specimen of the Pomeranian 
breed. These dogs are pre-eminently 
ladies’ pets, being too delicate for out- 
door life (except in properly warmed 
kennels and stables). They are clean 
and very affectionate in disposition, 
also capital house-guards—always on 
the alert, and quick of hearing. Miss 
Hamilton’s kennel affix is taken from 
her place in Scotland, but she now 
lives near Bath. This lady is well 
known in the “doggy” world as 
possessing some of the finest Poms 
now before the public. 1 believe she 
has her pets washed 
with Sunlight Soap. 
Certainly the white 
ones would be grand 
advertisements for any 
soap - boiling firm ! 
Their coats look like 
driven snow when half 
a dozen of these im- 
petuous little animals 
rush out to receive a 
visitor, giving short, 
excited barks and 
whines of welcome. 
They expect, and re- 
ceive, a great deal of 
attention, and are so 
well groomed that the 
smartest of summer 
toilettes would not 
suffer from the on- 
slaught of indiscrim- 
inating paws. 

The points of a 
Pom are a little diffi- 
cult to be understood by an_outsider, 
but they may be briefly enumerated as, 
foxy head, the skull flat and rather wide 


between the eyes, the tail should curl 
backwards and lie almost flat on the 
dog’s back, like a plume, with the hair 
falling on each side from a central 
parting. The hair should be long and 
straight, rather stiff than silky, with a 
tendency to stand up all round. A 
Pom’s frill is one of his chief charms, 
on the face and lower part of his legs 
his hair is short and smooth. This 
breed of dog had been much neglected 
for many years ; indeed, for some un- 
explicable reason Poms were decidedly 
unpopular, and to Miss Hamilton the 
credit of having reinstated them in 
general favour is largely due. 

The borzoi was introduced into 
England some ten years ago, and, 
having been brought forward by H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, Her ‘Grace the 
Duchess of Newcastle, and other in- 
fluential persons, a class is now pro- 
vided for them at all the leading dog 
shows. 

*“Selwood Olga” is a_ beautiful 
creature belonging to Mrs. Hood- 
Wright,° of Frome, whose husband is 


Photo by Graystone Bird, Bath. 
A' Pomeranian: “Champion , Konig of Rozelle.” 


Hon.‘Sec. to the Borzoi Club, of which 
the Duchess of Newcastle®is president. 
The borzoi is the Russian wolf- 
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Phots by E. l andor, Ealing 


A Borzoi: Selwood Olga.” 


hound, and he has a superficial resem- 
blance, in shape, to the deerhound. 
** A borzoi’s head is very fine and lean, 
the skull narrow, and the nose ex- 
tremely long and slender. The coat 
should be long, silky, and wavy, in 
some places somewhat curly. His nose 
is black, his eyes unusually dark. The 
coat should be white, with grey or 
yellowish grey spots. Some people 
object to tiger coloured spots, as in 
a bulldog. Colonel Tchebishoff dis- 
qualifies black and tan, also black and 
white, considering that these colours 
indicate a descent from English or 
oriental greyhounds.” 

As with deerhounds, the female 
borzoi is smaller than the male. These 
dogs are capital companions for ladies, 
and, being swift as well as hardy, can 
well follow a cyclist whose pace is not 
that of a “‘scorcher.” ‘* Vouska,”’ 
another of Mrs. Hood-Wright’s pets, 
jumps like a deer, and or. one occasion 
jumped off the roof of a house in 
Frome while making a bee line for her 


kennel! A 
borzoi is 
usually a 
sworn ene- 
my to cats, 
though gen- 
tle and 
affectionate 
to humans. 
They are 
likely to be- 
come still 
more popu- 
lar when 
more gener- 
ally known. 

Last, but 
byno means 
least, I am 
able to give 
the portrait 
of Mrs. 
Brigham’s 
sm ooth- 
coated col- 
lie, ““Cham- 
pion Rock- 
liffe Veto,” 
born in 
February, 1897. He is winner of over 100 
firsts and specials, 11 championships, 
and is at present holder of the Smooth 
Collie Club’s Challenge Cup for the best 
smooth collie. His colour is bright 
blue, merle, and white, without any 
sable. Not having had the pleasure of 
seeing this canine celebrity myself, | 
cannot do better than quote his 
mistress’ words about her prizewinner 
from a letter to a mutual friend: “I 
have not been able to make a pet of 
‘Rockliffe Veto,’ we cannot let him 
run loose, we should never have him at 
home, he is over a 6ft. wall in very 
quick time, therefore is kept in the 
kennels at Driffield. He is very affec- 
tionate, generally embracing me when 
I go down to see the dogs. He is a 
capital worker amongst sheep and 
cattle. I bought him from a butcher 
in the North. He had always been 
pretty wild.” 

My subject is hy no means exhausted, 
but perhaps my reader’s patience may 
be so, I will merely add in conclusion 
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that no one should keep dogs unless he 
is prepared to treat them properly. 
Excellent books may be procured, which 
will instruct a dog-lover to keep his 
pets in good condition. Ignorance is 
rife on the management of dogs, and 

ople who, like myself, consider these 
faithful animals rather as friends than 
pets, are constantly grieved to see how 
much suffering is inflicted on the most 
intelligent of creatures. People talk 
of common-sense; it seems to be a 
very rare possession! Do we not hear 
of dogs being fed day after day on the 
same kind of food. Would not common- 
sense suggest that, not only do they /rke 
variety, but actually require change of 
diet if they are to be healthy. Is it 
showing common-sense to give a dog 
no extra warmth of bed or covering in 
winter-time? If you keep a_ pet 
alternately—as suits your convenience 
—in a warm room and a damp stable, 
the wistful eyes, and the drooping 
body, will soon proclaim that some 
disease has been contracted, and if 
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your vaunted common-sense cannot 
even now tell you that there is cause 
for alarm, your trusting little dog (which 
looks to you as to a god, four comprehen- 
sion) will soon be lying dead, a victim, 
shall we say, to ignorance? Methinks 
this word, like charity, is made to cover 
a multitude of sins! Have we any moral 
right to keep so-called pets unless we at 
any rate try to understand their wantsand 
their ways? For serious ailments, gotoa 
“vet,” but surely you should be able to 
administer a simple pill, or tonic as re- 
quired. If adog refuses his regular food, if 
he is listless and unresponsive when you 
suggest a walk, if he eats fitfully, and 
is sick afterwards, if his eyes are dull, 
his nose hot and dry, or if he tires 
easily, take my word for it, something 
is amiss. Seek medical advice, and 
don’t wait till it is too late for a cure to 
be possible. Dogs, like little children, 
are very apt to slip through our fingers 
when once they are taken ill, unless 
proper precautions are followed up By 
skilled medical treatment. 


ee 





A Smooth Coated Collie: “Champion Rockliffe Veto.’ 








AusTIN BatrpD leant over the rail of 
Westminster Bridge, and looked at the 
view. Being an Englishman, I think 
it the mo§ wonderful view in the world. 
Anyway, there is none other like it. 


You have the Thames, slowly rising or 
falling, placidly flowing through the 
great City which is the Marvel of the 


Ages. one side the Houses of Par- 
liament whose much abused archi- 
tecture does not look “ gingerbready”’ 
in the moonlight—it was moonlight 
when Austin Baird stared absently from 
the bridge—but graceful and fairy-like. 
On the other side St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital adds solidity and colour to the 
scene. Very few persons can look East 
or West from Westminster Bridge, 
especially on moonlight nights, without 
exclaiming with admiration and sur- 
prise; and I know of two men who 
came from the other end of the world, 
at great personal inconvenience and 
cost, just to stand where Austin Baird 
stood, orfo say they had stood there. 

But he was not thinking of, was 
scarcely seeing, the view. He was 
looking back at his past. He hadn’t 
far to look, for he was still a young 
man—a very young man by our modern 
mode of reckoning ; he was thirty-one. 
And it had been a remarkable past. 

I wonder whether our friends are as 


much astonished by our success as we 
are? His success seemed natural and 
reasonable enough to Baird, as he con- 
templated it that night. He had come 
up from a provincial town, where he had 
been reporting and writing short articles 
for the Diddlesborough Trumpet, to Lon- 
don, the Mecca of the journalist, at the 
age of twenty-one. Some persons are 
boys at that age; Baird was a man, 
with a man’s experience of poverty and 
endeavour, with some of a man’s scars, 
gained in that experience, still smart- 
ing on him. He had “‘ got on” to one 
of the daily papers, had fought his way 
into the Press Gallery of the House of 
Commons, had struck oil with a volume 
of political and social essays; and, a 
political speech in an important pro- 
vincial city having attracted the atten- 
tion of the wire-puller of the Conserva- 
tive Party, Baird had been “ helped” 
by the Carlton Club, and, at the age of 
twenty-nine, had passed from the Press 
Gallery to a seat amongst the members 
in the Mother of Parliaments. 

It had been hard work, supplemented 
by a dogged perseverance and an in- 
domitable pluck. He had not sur- 
mounted obstacles, but had cut his way 
through them. He had fought class 
prejudice—the Conservative Party does 
not regard an unknown man, a man of 
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no “family,” with favour, believe me! 
he had fought the difficulties which 
arise from self education and an ignor- 
ance of “‘ Society.” He had also fought 
against the natural timidity and nerv- 
ousness which hamper the man who 
rises from the ranks. And with the 
result that the battle was nearly won. 

I say nearly, because he was handi- 
capped by that ‘‘ want of pence which 
curseth public men.” He earned a fairly 
large income by his pen, but it was just 
enough to enable him to keep himself 
and his seat in the House. Live as 
economically as 


see-saw, and his Party were nearly, 
if not quite, ready to give him office ; 
say, an Under Secretaryship which 
should be a step to something higher. 
It was quite on the cards that he might 
become Foreign Secretary—whisper it 
with bated breath—even Prime Minister. 

And for the “ want of pence” there 
was a chance of supply, for a certain 
Sir William Drale, who had amassed a 
huge fortune out of canary seed, had 
taken a fancy to him, and Sir William 
had a daughter who had taken more 
than a fancy. 





he may, the ex- 
penses of a 
Member of Par- 
liament are 
great. He was 
an eloquent 
speaker, and an 
able writer. He 
had ‘used his 
voice and his pen 
unsparingly for 
his Party, and 
if they were not 
grateful — there 
is very little of 
the commodity 
of gratitude in 
politics — they 
were, at least, 
bound to ac- 
knowledge his 
ability and his 
value; and they 
were prepared to 
do so in a sub- 
stantial manner. 

The Conserv- 
atives were just 
coming in—pol- 
itical power in 
England runs 
on the pendu- 
lumatic _princi- 
ple; first the 
Liberals, then 
the Conserva- 
tives; a kind of 
“Here we go 
up, there you go 
down!” like a 








The sweetness of her face, rather than its b ty, had 
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But, strange to say, Baird was not 
thinking of Miss Drale at that moment, 
but of a certain little girl named Agnes 
Brown. 

Agnes Brown was a waitress at one 
of the numerous establishments of the 
Aérated Bread Company. I am quite 
aware that the reader, gentle or other- 
wise, will be reluctant to accept a 
waitress as a heroine; but I will only 
remark that I know, personally, no less 
than three ladies—I use the word 
calmly and,advisedly—who serve in one 
of the A. B. C. shops, and that Agnes 
was a lady in mind, appearance, and 
manner. 

She was the only daughter of a 
widowed mother, whose husband had 
earned a large income as an engineer— 
and spent it. When they were left 
penniless, Mrs. Brown had suggested 
governessing to Agnes; but the girl, in 
addition to being pretty and graceful, 
possessed too much common-sense to 
attempt teaching things she knew 


nothing about ; and, of her own accord, 
sought and gained a situation in one 


of the Strand establishments of the 
A. B. C. 

Here, seeking a cup of tea and toast, 
one afternoon, Austin Baird had seen 
her. The sweetness of her face, rather 
than its beauty, had smitten him; her 
voice, low pitched, with just a touch of 
sadness in its music, had done the rest. 
On his first visit he fell in love; on his 
third he asked her to meet and walk 
with him; and when, looking at him 
with her clear grey eyes, she told him 
he might call on her at her home with 
her mother; he gave her his right 
name, but described himself as a 
novelist, and said nothing about his 
seat in the House of Commons. 

As he walked to his solitary lodgings 
in Westminster Bridge Road that after- 
noon, he had asked himself why he 
had concealed the fact of his “ emin- 
ence” from her ; and he had answered 
this mental inquiry by assuring himself 
that he did not want to “ frighten ” her. 

He had seen her frequently since 
that day ; he called at their flat at the 
Industrial Buildings, Battersea, nearly 
every day or evening; he had taken 
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her to the usual pleasure resorts round 
London ; to theatres and concerts, for 
which he could always procure tickets; 
and his love had grown steadily; but 
he had not yet told her that he was the 
Austin Baird who was perpetually the 
object of violent blame in the Radical, 
and as violent praise in the Conserva- 
tive papers; and as Agnes neither read 
the papers nor conversed with persons 
who talked politics, she had not learnt 
the fact for herself. 

He had not as yet asked her to marry 
him: but to-night he was debating 
whether he should do so or not. And 
he would have to decide quickly. He 
had arrived at the stage where the hill 
of political success begins. If he meant 
climbing it, he must ease himself of all 
burdens and also avail himself of every 
possible assistance. 

It was the old problem—Love or 
Ambition? If he married Agnes he 
must give up his political career, for 
his income would barely be enough for 
a journalist and his wife, and would 
certainly not suffice for a married 
Member of Parliament. On the one 
hand were Miss Drale and Place and 
Power ; on the other, Agnes—and Love 
and Obscurity. 

He left the Bridge and walked slowly 
towards Battersea, with his mind still 
un-made up. She met him at the door 
of the little sitting room, her grey eyes 
glowing softly, a rose blush on her 
usually pale cheeks, and a tender little 
quaver in her low, musical voice; and 
as Baird took both her hands and 
looked into her eyes, he mentally said 
** Good-bye” to Miss Drale, Place, and 
Power, and “‘ opted ”*—what a hideous 
word it is!—for Agnes Brown and 
Obscurity. 

Mrs. Brown had gone out to do some 
shopping, and he had Agnes to himself 
for more than hour; and before the 
time had passed he had asked her to 
marry him. 

She looked startled, and her eyes, 
which she had lifted to his with « 
sudden joyous light in them, wavered 
and fell. Then she raised them again 
and looked at him. And to a woman 
he was good to look at. He was dark, 
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almost sallow, his features were sharply 
cut, his brow not without a kind of 
nobility—Nature’s, not the Queen-:nade 
article—and his eyes, like those of most 
clever and eloquent men, were deep 
and lustrous. 

“Are you so surprised, Agnes?” he 
asked, as she remained silent. 

“Yes,” she replied with the candour; 
the frankness 
which were 
part of her 
charm for 
him. ‘“I—I 
did not think 
you would ask 
me for a long 
time. I—I 
know you are 
not—not well 
off, and—and 
Iamso young. 
Do you know 
that I am not 
twenty yet!” 

‘*Jaes 
like you 
young. And 
as to money 
— well — I’ve 
enough, and I 
shall earn 
more. So I 
don’t see why 
we should 
wait. I’m very 
lonely in those 
diggings of 
mine, Agnes ; 
and we will 
take a little 
house in the 
suburbs — 
somewhere 
with a late train I can get down 
by after the paper has gone to 
Press.” 

The blush grew on her sweet face at 
the thought of the “little house,” but 
she looked at him gravely. 

“But, shall I not be a burden, a 
hindrance to you? I know how much 
harder it is for a man to get on witha 
wife = 

He winced at the question, which 


The other young man nodded and scowled. 


was so much more significant than she 
could guess. 

‘Don’t you believe it, dear,” he said. 
“I shall work all the harder and better 
for having someone to work for. Come, 
your mother will be in presently ; let us 
decide, and tell her the day.”’ 

She grew rather pale. 

“It is so sudden!” she murmured. 
I—I feel as 
if I wanted to 
think.” 

“You are 
not sure that 
you love me ?”’ 
he asked, with 
the cruelty of 
the man. 

Sheglanced 
at himanddid 
not answer 
the question. 

*T should 
like to have 
till the day 
after to-mor- 
row. Please 
don’t beangry 
or impatient. 
You don’t 
know how I 
have have 
thought of 
this—I mean 
our meeting 
and—and go- 
ing about with 
each other. 
Sometimes, 
nearly always, 
it has seemed 
to me as if it 
—it meant 
nothing ; as if 
it would all pass and fade away. As if 
there was nothing serious. Oh, I can’t 
explain! But you have always seemed 
so much above me——” 

‘“‘ That’s nonsense, Agnes!” 

‘‘ No, not nonsense, Austin. I have 
felt it. And I have often asked myself 
whether you—you would be happy and 
contented with me for a wife.” 

* Come, Agnes ; you know—— 

“T know that you are clever and 


? 
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ambitious. And I know, ignorant as I 
am, that I should only be in your way. 
Ah, don’t stop me; it takes all my 
courage to tell you this ! And— 
and—I want to tell you exactly my 
thoughts. It would kill me if I found, 
after you had married me, that I was a 
stumbling block in your path.” 

His face grew graver. It was almost 
as if she knew the truth, the extent of 
his sacrifice. But it did not appear a 
sacrifice at that moment; he wanted 
her so badly. Place, Power weighed 
lightly in the scale against his love and 
this sweet, beautiful girl who loved him. 
** Give me your answer now, to-night, 
and let it be ‘Yes!’ he said, rather 
huskily. 

But she would not. There was 
more strength of will inside that slight, 
willowy form than anyone would have 
credited it with. 

‘“* The day after to-morrow. 
be home about eight,” she said. 

The mother’s step was heard on the 
outer stone stair, and Austin left her. 

As he reached the bottom of the tall 
building, he ulmost ran against a young 
man who was entering. He recognized 
him as a, certain distant cousin of 
Agnes’s, William Thompson, who was 
a well-to-do tradesman—and he was in 
love with Agnes. Baird nodded gravely; 
the other young man nodded and 
scowled, and each went his way. 

The next day there was what is 
called a ‘“‘crisis” in the House. A 
member of the Liberal Party, blessed 
with a bitter tongue and a courage to 
match, attacked the Leader of the 
Opposition in a speech which, for 
fluency of epithet and brilliance of 
invective had seldom been surpassed, if 
equalled. The Conservative Leader had 
made a somewhat foolish after-dinner 
speech on the question of the day, and 
his opponent went for him tooth and 
nail, rent and tore him, flung the frag- 
ments of him in the air and savagely 
spurned them! so that the Tories sat 
and listened and stared aghast. If this 
attack were unparried, gone were their 
chances of coming into power; the 
pendulum would swing in vain. 

The Leader, and object of the attack, 


I shall 
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leant back with the nape of his neck 
on the edge of the seat, a bland and 
thoughtful smile on his face. It was 
evident that he didn’t intend to reply. 
His followers looked round with a 
dazed kind of despair. 

Then up rose Austin Baird. He was 
pale—for he knew that his great chance 
had come—but he was calm. He 
began in so low a voice that the re- 
porters in the gallery could scarcely 
hear him; but he soon became audible 
—more than audible; his voice rose 
and rang with the ring that always 
stirs the House. He spoke more than 
well, wonderfully. He not only 
defended his leader, but attacked his 
assailant. Like a razor his polished 
sentences, his bitter sarcasm, his glit- 
tering epigrams sliced his foe in pieces. 
The House cheered on one side, 
groaned and howled on the other; and 
when he sat down the excitement found 
expression in a cheer which was almost 
general; for the English House of 
Commons is generous in its acknow- 
ledgment of genius, even when half of 
its members are opposed to the man 
who owns that genius. 

As Baird left the House, the Leader 
caught him up and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Thank you, Baird,” he said. That 
was all. But Austin knew that his 
fortune was made—if he liked to stretch 
out his hand and take it. 

He went out on the terrace with his 
brain hot, and his feet cold. Every 
actor, every public speaker, knows 
what that means. 

An hour later two men entered the 
A.B.C. shop in the Strand, and sat 
down at one of the tables on which 
Agnes waited, and ordered their tea 
and toast; they were Members of 
Parliament. There were very few 
other persons present, and, seated at a 
table near, doing her accounts, Agnes 
heard—could not help hearing—their 
conversation. 

“* Wonderful speech, that of Baird’s!” 
said Mr. Rexson. 

“Quite wonderful,” assented Mr. 
a. “One of the most wonder- 
ul speeches the House has ever listened 
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to. It has’ saved the Tories. They 
will go in now, without a doubt.” 
“The coming man—Austin Baird,” 
said Rexson. 
“ The coming ? 
retorted his friend. 
the strong 


Come, you mean!” 


‘Austin Baird is 
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struggling journalist, and that Baird is 
so much in love with her that he will 
sacrifice his ambition and his future 
for her.”’ 
‘‘Saxfordis anass. Baird isthe last 
man to hamper himself with an affair 
of that kind.” 





man of his 
Party. They 
are sure to— 
they must — 
give him 
office. H i Ss 
fortune’s 
made. That 
stopped and 
smiled. 

“Why do 
you hesitate?”’ 
asked Rexson. 

“Well, I 
was thinking 
of the man 
and his cir- 
cumstances. 
He’s a jour- 
nalist,nothing 
more, and 
poor. With 
out money a 
man can do 
nothing in 
politics. You 
know that as 
well as I do.” 

‘*Bet i 
thought he 
was going to 
marry Drale’s 
daughter? 
There’s a mil- 
lion waiting ceo = 
for him 
there! ”’ 

“Tee. F 
know. They say he has only to pro- 
pose; that she’s madly in love with 
him. But will he?” 

“Why shouldn’t he ?” 

“ Well—I don’t know. You know 
Saxford?” (he was the gossip of the 
town.) ‘‘He says that Baird is gone 
on some girl—a mere nobody whom 
he met when he was in low water, a 


is —— 








maka made in 


“I thought he was going to ‘marry Drale's daughter? There's 
a million waiting for him there.” 


“Well, I 
hope so; for 
it would be a 
thousand 
pities. There’s 
no knowing 
how far Baird 
may go, after 
that speech of 
his. The pa- 
pers are full of 
it; the Leader 
has been talk- 
ing about it at 
the Club, and 
Middleton 
was heard to 
say that Baird 
could have 
anything he 
liked to ask 
for.” 

‘‘And he 
will surrender 
it all for a love 
affair! Impos- 
sible ! How 
much, miss?” 

Agnes made 
out the ticket 
for the tea and 
toast, and, for 
the first time 
during her 
engagement, 
out 
wrongly. 
Then sh 
went to the 
superintendent and, pleading a very bad 
headache, asked to be allowed to go 
home. 

She went home and to bed. The 
hours, the ghastly hours, dragged along 
with leaden feet; and every one of 
them left his footprints on her heart 
and brain. 

Still vibrating with his success, still 
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that night to Miss Drale. 


pale with the sleepness night which 
success had obligingly bestowed on 
him, Baird went to Battersea Mansions 
at the appointed time for his answer. 

She was alone; the paraffin lamp 
dimly lit the small, common-place par- 
lour ; it looked smaller, more common- 
place than ever. . 

“TI have come, Agnes,” he said, put- 
ting down his hat. ‘‘ What have you 
to say to me, dearest; what is to be 


your answer ?”’ 

He looked at 
her with a fond 
look, the lover’s 
light in his eyes; 
but the light 
faded as he met 
her direct gaze. 

“It is ‘ No,’” 
she said. 

““What! Are 
you serious, 
Agnes?’”’ he 
asked. 

“Quite,” she 
said. “I—I 
have been thinx- 
ing. I can’t 
marry you.” 

His face dark- 
ened. He did 
not know until 
that moment 
how much he 
loved her, how 
badly he wanted 
her. We seldom 
appreciate a 
thing until we 
are on the point 
of losing it, or 
have lost it alto- 
gether. 

**Inshort, you 
do not love me,”’ 
he said. 

“TI cannot 
marry you,” she 
repeated. She 
looked so sweet, 
so sad and girl- 
ish, that Baird 
was almost 
tempted to take 
her in his arms and wring a different 
decision from her. But he was a 
gentleman, though from the ranks, and 
he held himself in check. 

“* You have ruined my life,” he said, 
sadly. 

“No! I have made it!” almost sprang 
from her lips, but she closed them tightly. 

“* Good-bye,” he said, after a pause ; 
for what more could be said? She 
looked at him piteously. 
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** Don’t-—don’t let us part like this!” 
she pleaded. ‘‘ Let us part—friends! 
[ can’t marry you, but—but I shall 
never forget—never cease to be grate- 
ful——’”’ 

“Oh, spare me!” he 
bitterly. ‘‘ There is someone else— 
there must be. . You would not have 
changed so suddenly without reason.” 

He went to her, as if he could not 
help himself, and put his arm round 
her; she surrendered herself to 
his embrace for a moment, then 
she panted. 

‘“‘Let me go. I—I can’t marry 
you. I—don’t love you.” 

His arms fell. from her and he 
stepped back, shrinking from the 
blow, and stood overwhelmed and 
silent. His hat was within reach. 

He felt for it blindly, and, as 
blindly, got out of the room. At 
the bottom of the stairs he met 
William Thompson. The man 
nodded and scow‘ed, and Baird, 
as he inclined his head, smiled 
bitterly. He thought he under- 


broke in 


stood the cause of his rejection. 


He proposed that night to 
Miss Drale, and was accepted. 


Five years later, as the Right 
Honourable Austin Baird was en- 
tering his residence in Carlton 
Terrace, in good time for his wife’s 
dinner party —he was always 
punctual—a woman rose from one 
of the benches in the hall. He 
looked at her wearily; he had had 
a long and trying day at the Office 
and House, and he was tired— 
indeed, he was always more or less 
weary. He recognized the mother 
of Agnes. He stood and regarded 
her in silence, and waitingly, and 
his heart beat thickly, for he 
had never for a single day for- 
gotten the girl, the girl into 
whose soft grey eyes he had 
looked, whose lips he had kissed, 
the girl who had dismissed him 
for the sake of what she had 
considered a “better match.” 
He frowned unconsciously, and 
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so frightened the poor woman. 

“‘I—I beg your pardon, sir,” she 
faltered, ‘‘ but—but she is very ill, very 
ill indeed—Agnes, I mean, Mr. Baird 
—and she thought that perhaps you 
would come to see her.” 

** Agnes ill,” he said, stupidly. 

A voice—the sharp voice of a 
childless, unloved, and disappointed 
woman—came from the stairs above 
them. 
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He lifted her hand-to his lips. 


“Is that you, Austin? 
quick ; it is late!” 
“Iam obliged to go out again,” he 


Pray be 


said as casually as he covld. 
wait. Make my excuses; 
back as soon as I can.” 

He called a cab, and Mrs. Brown and 
he were driven to the old address. 

“Isn’t—your daughter married?” he 
asked, just before they alighted. 

“Oh no, sir; what make you think 
that? She’s been at the A.B.C. until 
quite lately, until she grew too weak. 
No, she’s not married, poor child!” 
said the tearful mother. 

They climbed the familiar stairs and 
entered the tiny bedroom. 

She was very white, and wan, and 
wasted, but sweetly, exquisitely pretty 
still; the hand she timidly held out to 


** Don't 
I will be 


him—ah, well, you and 1, 
reader, have seen the hand 
with Death’s pressure on 
it, and know the look of it. 

** You have come ?”’ she 
said, in avery low voice, the 
voice that woke in Austin’s 
heart all the memories of 
their love passages. ‘‘ I—I 
knew you would. Mother 
said that you were too 
great and too far above us 
now ; but I knew you would 
come. I am dying, dying 
fast. The doctor says that | 
can’t live another day, or 
I wouldn’t have sent for 
you. I wanted so much to 
see you, to tell you——”” 

A cough shook the frail 
frame as the winter wind 
shakes a fallen leaf. 

*“Agnes!” was all he 
could say. ‘“‘Oh, Agnes!” 

“Don’t!” she pleaded. 
** Don’t grieve. Don’t look 
at me like that. It was all 
for the best. I—I found 
out who you were, and— 
and what you would lose by 
marrying me. And so I 
said ‘‘ No,” and let you 
think that I didn’t care, 
that there was someone 
else. And I’m glad, glad, 
glad! I read about you in the papers— 
everything, and I thought, ‘ He loved 
me once; I might have been his wife.’ 
No, mother, don’t trouble about the 
medicine. What does it matter, dear ? 
That thought has comforted me and 
helped me to bear it. All along it has 
seemed to me as if you belonged to me, 
though you were married to someone 
else r 

Baird stifled a groan. 

‘“* And—I have been so proud of you, 
and so glad that I found strength not 
to marry you!” 

Then there was a pause of a moment 
or two, then the sweet, weak voice— 
every note of which echoed along his 
heart strings—went on. 

“‘I—I never meant to say a word, to 
let you know the truth; put when they 
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told me I was not going to live, I felt 
that I could not die until I had told 
you that I was not really false to you ; 
that I—loved you from the first. I felt 
that I should not rest in my grave if I 
let you go on thinking that I refused to 
marry you because I was fickle and 
had ceased to love you. I knew it 
wouldn’t matter to you, now that you 
are married and happy.” 

He set his teeth. Happy! Heaven 
and Earth, what a mockery the word 
seemed! He thought, at that moment, 
of the five years of “‘success”; of the 
applause of the crowded House; of the 
blatant approval of the newspapers ; of 
the time-serving throng of sycophants 
and toadies through which he had 
moved half suffocatingly; the five 
years which had bred satiety and envy 
of the lot of the dustmen who whistled 
as they collected the heaps in the 
streets ; of the five loveless years spent 
with a disappointed woman in whose 
breast rankled, day and night, the 
knowledge that her husband did not love, 
and never had loved, her. He could 
have laughed aloud at the grotesque 


inapplicability of the word Happy! 


“T’ve read every speech. What a 


WOMAN 
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great man you are, Austin! And once 
you loved me! Me!” 
He lifted her hand to his lips. 
he could not speak. He dared not. 
“* Thank you for coming—and—good 
bye! I shall die quite happy now!” 


But 


Extract from The Times, two weeks 
later :-— 

“With profound regret we have to 
announce the retirement from the 
Cabinet and the House of Commons of 
Mr. Austin Baird. It is an open secret 
that the Right Honourable Gentleman 
has been in ill-health for some time 
past, and that only the strong sense of 
duty which characterizes him has kept 
him at the important post which he 
holds. His medical advisers have now 
insisted upon his relinquishment of 
office and abstention from every 
mental effort. Society will sincerely 
sympathize with Mrs. Baird, who has 
so worthily and brilliantly discharged 
her social duties as the wife of the most 
popular of Her Majesty’s Ministers ; 
and all Parties of the political world 
will unite in the wish that the wise 
and accomplished Statesman may 
speedily be restored to health. 























SKY SAILING. 


By GERTRUDE BACON. 








THE origin of ballooning, so it is 
recorded, was due to the chance sug- 
gestion of an old woman. It is close 
on 120 years ago now since the brothers 
Montgolfier sat over their fire one 
night and watched the blue smoke 
curling up their chimney in graceful 
wreaths; till at last the thought 
occurred to them that in these same 
curving smoke wreaths lay the germ of 
the power that should another day 
bear man aloft on mighty pinions 
beyond the clouds. To them, then, 


belongs the honour of the primary idea, 
but to their old housekeeper certainly 
falls the fame of having first rightly 
perceived how this same idea could be 


turned to practical account. 

‘She found her two young masters, 
. with this splendid new project fresh in 
: their minds, vainly endeavouring to 
make a large paper bag rise from the 


(OO) 








table by filling it with the smoke from 
some light fuel burning in a small tin 
tray ; yet never succeeding because the 
smoke had always cooled too greatly to 
lift the bag before the bag could be 
fully inflated. ‘‘ Why not tie the tin 
on at the bottom?” suggested the old 
lady ; thereby solving the difficulty and 
pointing the way to all the subsequent 
triumphs that man has obtained in his 
mastery of the air. 

It is a far cry from the paper bag of 
the two young Frenchmen of Annonay 
to the 56,000 cubic feet capacity silken 
monster in which the gay crowd at 
Earls Court make the captive ascents, 
seven or eight at a time; or in which 
Mr. Spencer soars nearly six miles into 
the skies. But the one is the quite 
simple outcome of the other. True, 
the heated air of the Montgolfier 
balloon has been almost entirely super- 
seded by the 














more convenient 
gas from thetown 
gas-works, but 
the principle is 
the same, and 
one discovery led 
quite naturally 
up to the other. 
So we will not 
forget our inge- 
nious old woman 
and her happy 
suggestion when 
we pay a visit to 
a factory, a fore- 
cast of whose 
manufactures 
would assuredly 
have filled her 
with the  wild- 
est amazement. 


With but the 
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A collection of balloon vitals. 


very fewest exceptions all the balloons 
of Great Britain are born in the works 
owned by Messrs. C. G. Spencer 
and Sons in Holloway; and here, 
almost any time, may be seen balloons 
of all descriptions — from the toy, 
pilot, and advertising sizes to the 
passenger balloons to carry from one to 
seven individuals—in process of manu- 
facture. A large balloon is a valuable 
craft, costing from {£150 and upwards, 
nor is this to be wondered at when silk, 
ordage, car, ropes, and other acces- 
sories are taken into consideration. 
The fabric chiefly used now, by the 
way, is not silk at all, but a specially 
closely woven cotton, rendered imper- 
vious to the gas by repeated coatings of 
varnish. 

The big gores are cut out with a 
sharp knife round carefully calculated 
shapes, on long tables, and afterwards 
sewn up together by machine; while 
the net, which takes almost as long to 
make as the balloon itself, is netted 
with gigantic meshes in approved 


nautical fashion. The wicker car is a 
fine example of basket work, closely 
woven, bound together with raw hide, 
and with the ropes that bear it carried 
right through the substance, round the 
bottom and up again; so that under no 
conceivable circumstances should the 
car and the balloon that supports it 
part company in the air. The car of a 
large balloon, it may be mentioned, is 
some six feet long by four wide, these 
proportions being determined by many 
considerations, not the least important 
being the available space in the luggage 
van of a railway train. 

Then there is the grapnel to be 
reckoned with, a heavy iron implement 
armed with five or six sharp “ flukes,” 
warranted to catch and hold fast in any 
obstacle worthy the name, or under all 
ordinary circumstances in the ground 
itself. There is the ring in which the 
netting terminates, and to which the 
car is actually slung—a very important 
part of the outfit, made of bent ash 
covered with that heavy string fabric 
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known to sailors as ‘‘ sword matting.” 
There are, moreover, the forty or more 
ballast bags, ropes, and other para- 
phernalia to be included before the craft 
is completely “found,” and, then, in 
all her glory of gay colour and new 
cordage, her shapely form expanded in 
graceful curves by the swelling gas 
within, and the sun shining on her red 
and gold seams and bright varnish, she 
looks a noble ship indeed and one in 
which her gold-laced aeronaut may well 
be proud to sail the clouds. 


THE LUDGATE. 


of the hurricanes of those southern 
seas burst, in relentless wrath, upon 
the city and upon a perfectly new 
balloon, standing erect and ready in- 
flated to soar aloft for the first time. 
Small use the littlearmy of eager hands 
that strove in vain to hold her to the 
ground. Before that awful blast she 
tore madly from them all, hurled her- 
self suicidally upon some neighbouring 
buildings, and while the dashing rain 
crushed and flattened the gas from her 
seams, the mad gale shook, tore, and 














Cutting out the silk 


Lucky indeed for him, however, if 
the sun shine and the wind be calm on 
the day of his new craft’s maiden 
voyage ; for the Spencer brothers have 
known things to be far otherwise. It 
has unfortunately happened to them 
all, and more than once, that a new 
balloon has finished her course perhaps 
before ever she has spread her wings 
once to the upper air. Mr. Stanley 
Spencer is not likely soon to forget 
that day in Rio de Janeiro, when the 
skies darkened over his head with 
almost momentary suddenness, and one 


for the balloon. 


worried her, till but the veriest ribbons 
remained as the wreck of the stately 
craft of five minutes before. ; 

Fortunately for the aeronaut, such 
disastrous occurrences are not of every- 
day happening, and we will suppose, 
instead, that the day is bright and 
calm, and that we ourselves are to 
accompany the trial trip. 

We have been early on the field, and 
have watched the folded balloon spread 
out flat on the ground like a huge 
round mat, and the cordage arranged 


carefully above it, The skill of a 
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ring is already 
affixed, and now 
the car is wheeled 
up and the balloon, 
formerly held down 
‘by the waist,” is 
allowed to rise to 
its full height, re- 
strained only bythe 
men at the ropes. 
This is the most ex- 
citing time, and the 
part demanding 
most skill arid ex- 
perience of the 
aeronaut and his 
helpers, for the 
huge mass is eager 
and impatient to be 
off, and straining 











The balloon on the ground before inflation. 


practised hand is required, in this 
preliminary stage, so to lay out the silk 
and net that they rise together in 
proper position when the gas is turned 
on. Once this successfully accom, 
plished and the rest 
is comparatively plain 


at her moorings, 
= te we on while if there be 

anything of a wind 
stirring she catches its full force, and 
rolls backwards and forwards madly, 
sometimes right on to the heads of the 
onlookers, with creak of cordage and 
loud rustle of silk. 





sailing, though the 
aeronaut and his assist- 
ant are very well em- 
ployed, for a couple of 
hours or more, in shift- 
ing the restraining sand 
bags to lower and lower 
meshes of the cordage as 
the silk swells and rises ; 
and as from thirty to 
forty of these encircle 
the mass, each weighing 
half a hundred-weight, 
this is fairly laborious 
labour for a hot after- 
noon. 

But the silk is filled at 
last to its fullest capacity, 
so that it strains out 
tense and firm right down 
to the neck, from the 
open mouth of which 
now depends the cord 








that connects with the 
valve at the top. The 


The-aeronaut mounts hig agsistant’s shoulders to affix the car, 
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Well away. 


Now is the time for the pas- 
sengers to jump into the car 
—sometimes no easy job by 
reason of the swinging ropes 
—and hold on tight to the 
sides as the captain pays out 
the ballast bags, one by one, 
till the right lifting power is 
reached, the craft meantime 
rising, perhaps, a short way 
into the air and then crashing 
down again with a nasty little 
jar, which the springy wicker 
basket greatly, but not quite, 
mitigates. It is astonishing, 
by the way, how wonderfully 
elastic good wicker work is, 
and how admirably it averts 
the severe shocks of landing 
which would otherwise often 
try the bones of the passengers 
very severely. 


od %~< 
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But now another bag 
has been handed out, and 
we lift once more. ‘Shall 
we bump again?” “No. Let 
go! We're off!” and all sud- 
denly, silently, smoothly, the 
earth drops away beneath us, 
further, further, further, till, 
all in a moment as it seems, 
the waving hands of our 
friends are indistinguishable 
in the fast deepening gulf be- 
low, and their shouts rise up 
to us in far-away faint 
echoes, as almost from an- 
other world. 

How the country has sud- 
denly opened out before us, 
and spread itself forth as a 
mighty map unrolled. There 
is the familiar street, and 
the church, and the river, 
and there the gas works, so 
much of whose contents we 
have now in the bag over our 
heads, and can just discern 
as but a faint mistiness when 
we peer up through the open 
mouth. The mouth of a 
balloon is always open 
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during an ascent to allow of the 
escape of the gas, which expands as 
the balloon reaches altitudes where 
the air is rarer. Were this precaution 
not taken, the silk would burst, as 
indeed it did on one occasion, only a 
few months ago, during an ascent at 
the Crystal Palace by a *‘ young hand” 
who had neglected this most essential 
part of his business. 


ascent, when the services of a Davy 
lamp, slung to the ring, were requisite; 
and very strange and weird was the 
scene that its feeble rays illumined. 
The ascent was made in the thick 
darkness of the small hours of a 
cloudy November morning, and the pic- 
turesque effect of the start was vastly 
enhanced by the deep shadows that lay 





In this case disaster 
was happily averted by 
the artifice, several 
times successfully 
tried, of letting loose 
the lower portion of 
the silk, when the bal- 
loon forms itself natur- 
ally into a parachute, 
and the extreme rapid- 
ity of its fall is there- 
by checked. This fact, 
remembered in time, 
has saved the lives of 
several balloonists, 
when, for some reason, 
their balloons have be- 
come torn while float- 
ing in upper air, but it 
requires an aeronaut 
possessed of no small 
presence of mind to 
remember and put in 
practice such an ex- 
pedient during the few 
seconds of a mad rush 
to earth. 

At the present mo- 
ment, to return to our 
voyage, the fact that 
we are rising apace is 
sufficiently borne out 














by the smell of the 
gas escaping from the 
mouth, always indicative of a rapid 
ascent. It is needless, of course, to 
say that, from the close proximity of 
the gas, smoking or striking of lights is 
strictly forbidden in the car of a 
balloon, and that if for any reason a 
light is required it has to be that of a 
Davy lamp, such as miners use under- 
ground and for the same reason. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune 
On one occasion to make a night 


The suburbs as we saw them 


everywhere, except just in the rays ot 
the gas lights, which glittered in re- 


flection on the damp silk of the 
balloon towering up into the blackness, 
and lit up the white faces of a crowd 
which, despite the hour and the damp 
chill, had assembled to see the de- 
parture. On the ground the air was 
still and clear, but within three minutes 
of our start, before yet the glimmering 
lights of the sleeping town had fully 
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disclosed themselves, we entered a deep 
and massive cloud, in which we felt 
ourselves as completely isolated from 


THE LUDGATE. 


lying common, where the white roads, 
cutting each other at right angles, 
through the dark background of gorse 

and heather, give the 





appearance of an irregu- 
larly marked tennis lawn. 
We know, from our ac- 
quaintance with the 
neighbourhood, that this 
is high ground, but from 
the balloon it is sunk in 
the same level flatness as 
the surrounding country. 
From such a height as 
this—three quarters of a 
mile, say—it is only by 
the most careful observa- 
tion of contour, shadows, 
and the like, that the 
experienced aeronaut can 
tell hills from valleys, and 
even then with nothing 
approaching certainty : 
and it is this fact which 
greatly reduces the value 
of a survey of an enemy's 
country for military pur- 
poses by a war balloon. 








|The | friends- we left.to tremble for us. 


all the world as if we were out in the 
infinite realms of space. At that hour 
no sounds rose to our lofty height, and 
the heavy pall of mist shut out evéry 
object from our gaze, save our own 
faces, white in the lamplight, and the 
wicker walls of our car, looking over 
which was like gazing into a black, un- 
fathomable well. 

The sensation was a strange and far 
from unpleasant one, though it lacked 
the variety and infinite beauty of a day- 
light ascent, till we ultimately cleared 
tke cloud and emerged at its upper 
limit, in the whole glory of a full moon, 
into a scene as near like fairy-land in 
its novel, unearthly loveliness as I ever 
hope to gaze on. But our attention is 
not now with this experience, but 
with the glorious, fleeting panorama, 
changing so rapidly, at present beneath 
our feet. We are clear of the town 
now, and its last out-lying houses, and 
are traversing a wide expanse of high- 


Presently, on the edge 
of the common land, we 
pass directly over some 

nobleman’s estate, and look right down 
on his home farm and well ordered gar- 
den, where the flower beds make a pattern 
like tesselated pavement, and the sun 
glitters on the roofs of the glass-houses. 
Anon we cross the river, and a long 
stretch of woods and coppice, and 
then, sweeping lower, we pass so clos: 
to a village that we can plainly distin- 
guish the shouts of the wildly excited 
inhabitants who have rushed out of 
the cottages to greet us; the shrill 
trebles of the school children always 
leading. We soon leave these behind 
us, but our craft is yet sinking, and so 
rapidly that our long trail rope pre- 
sently sweeps its end along a green 
pasture, causing some grazing horses 
to scamper wildly across the grass, and 
a moment after a cry of expostulation 
from the owner of an outlying farm, 
above which we cross, warns us that 
he fears for his chimney pots. 

It is clearly time to part with mor 
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ballast, $o another bag is heaved up in 
the aeronaut’s arms, rested on the edge 
of the car, and then its contents dis- 
charged in a little shower over the land- 
scape. 

The resultof this lightening is to 
send us up again higher than ever, 
so that it is now from the height 
of a good mile that we shortly survey 
the landscape where objects are now 
almost ridiculously diminished by dis- 
tance. And so through the afternoon 
we float gently along, with never a 
moment’s sensation of movement— 
till, to the earth below, the sun 
has set, though to us he still shines 
clear above the horizon. Purple sha- 
dows are upon the woods and fields, 
now once again approaching nearer ; 
our ballast is running short, and it 
were well to descend while that narrow 
black track that represents the railway 
is within reasonable distance. 

So the anchor is adjusted, and poised 
ready to fall; another ballast bag with 
which to break the descent, lifted on to 
the edge, and the aeronaut takes a 
double turn of the valve rope round his 
fist while he warns us to hold tight and 
stand with bent knees ready for the 
inevitable bump. 

We are skimming only just above the 


tree tops now, and our captain’s prac 
tised eye searches the ground rapidly 
for a favourable landing. Here is a 
nice soft pasture just ahead, and over 
goes the grapnel with a tremendous 
crash, and the valve is twice smartly 
tugged open. But the ground is hard 
with long continued drought, and the 
grapnel refuses to hold. Moreover an 
unforeseen gust of wind catches the 
bellying silk as we swoop; and, in- 
stead of striking the paddock, we just 
clear it, and drive right for the top of a 
big elm in the further hedge. 

**Crouch down in the car!” shouts 
the captain, and we duck hastily, and 
feel the branches snap and whip and 
scrape the outside of the basket. But 
we are through in a moment, and now 
our anchor has found holding place in 
the hedge. A great rustling of siik and 
straining of ropes, a couple of smart 
bumps, and we are all sprawling side- 
ways on a stubble field, a confused 
mass of cordage, and car, and heads, 
and limbs; while from all around com 
the hearty shouts cf troops of harvesters, 
breathless and gasping, rushing up 
from far and near to where the dying 
monster, still heaving in its death 
throes, is even now yielding up its last 
breath of the gas which is its life. 














Lorp CLANBALLY was walking along 
Ebury Street, under an umbrella. It 
was a hot, thick November day, hope- 


lessly, drippingly wet. It is impos- 
sible to imagine anything uglier than 
our dear London looks on such a day, 
hers being indeed never one of those 
regularly beautiful faces which can 
afford to do without smiles. Clanbally’s 
mood rather matched it. He had just 
been reading in a financial journal of a 
very decided “‘ slump” in South African 
mines, in which he possessed more 
shares than he cared to think. 

He was fresh from the hands of a 
hairdresser, who had remarked upon 
the enlarging tonsure on his crown, 
and fresher still from the eyes of a 
former love whom he had been bidden 
to meet at luncheon and talk over old 
times with, after the lapse of twenty- 
five years, and she had told him, with 
that brusquerie which had been piquant 
at seventeen, but was only rude at 
forty-three, that she should not have 
known him from Adam! He wished 
now that he had not gallantly rejoined 
that he could have picked her out 
among ten thousand! It was not true, 
and her incivility did not deserve it. 





Considering what Marietta had de- 
veloped into as Lady Thoms—what a 
name !—he was far from regretting the 
past. The Colonies had always a 
roughening, coarsening effect. (Sir 
Thoms was a lately returned and retired 
pro-Consul.) The continual contact 
with underbred people through a long 
series of years could scarcely ever be 
borne with impunity. 

‘Should not have known him from 
Adam!” How discourteous the very 
phrase! And even if she had not 
trampled on his own self-esteem there 
was a somnething displeasing to him in 
her tone, a tinge of swagger in her 
mention of the balls she was going to 
give in her new house in Grosvenor 
Place, and of the splendour of her 
legitimate matrimonial expectations 
(she had certainly grown unnecessarily 
confidential as luncheon progressed) for 
her one son at Christ Church. 

When Clanbally visited London he 
had to live at his club, for the Clanbally 
rents did not rise to maintaining any- 
thing like all his too numerous male 
progeny at either University. 

He tried to console himself with the 
reflection that the son of his lost 
Marietta was probably a “ bounder,” 
but his face was rather long as he 
walked on uncer his dripping umbrella, 
over which—it was a new one—a pass- 
ing hansom had just splashed a geyser 
of wet mud. He was so absorbed in 
his thoughts that he nearly fell over 
two little boys, who had apparently 
just left a house a little further on, and 
after the heedless manner of little boys, 





IN FIVE ACTS. 


were walking with their heads turned 
back over their shoulders, as if interes- 
ted in some object behind them, and 
careless of approaching obstacles. They 
had butted intc him, and he had had 
time to give vent to a warm “ Look 
where you are going, you young ras- 
cals!” before 
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identical chuckles assured his lordship 
that his surmise as to his little friends 
not being taking an innocently aimless 
constitutional was correct. 
‘“‘ Who is the friend whom you have 
been honouring with a visit ?”’ 
** We have not been visiting anyone.”’ 
But the 





he recognized 
in the pair two 
intimate per- 
sonal friends, 
the sons of 
his cousin, 
Lady Betty 
Stainer, mar- 
ried to that ex- 
cellent parish 
priest, the 
Vicar of St. 
——, Belgra- 
via. 
Clanbally, 
either because, 
or in spite, of 
his having 
plenty of his 
own, Was cor- 
dially fond of 
children. He 
liked bad ones 
best, but few 
came amiss to 
him. He had 
a particular 
kindness for 
the present 
two, both be- 
cause they had 
a strong dash 
of his own wild 
Irish blood in 
them, and be- 
cause he was 
complacently 
conscious ot 
having given them on former occasions 
his cordial co-operation in many schemes 
of devilry. : 
“Tt is you, is 





it ? 


Now that you 
have taken your heads out of my waist- 
coat, perhaps you will tell me what you 


%? 


are up to? 
There was no immediate articulate 
answer to this appeal, but a coupie of 


He nearly fell over two little boys’ 


chuckle was 
rising into a 
hysterical gig- 
gle. 

“Why,I saw 
you leaving the 
doorstep of 
that house - 
what number 
is it—I cannot 
see fromhere?”’ 

“Did you?” 

** Who lives 
there ?” 

“IT do not 
know, do you, 
Eric?” 

“*T have not 
an idea; we 
can look in the 
book when we 
get home, and 
tell you.” 

“*Then,what 
were you doing 
on that door- 
step?” Clan- 
bally had 
shifted his um- 
brella into his 
left hand, in 
order to have 
his right hand 
free to give 
an imperative 
tweak to Mas- 
ter Eric’s ear. 
“You have 
not ’—with a real sense of disappoint- 
ment as he put the question—‘“‘ you 
have not stooped to a runaway ring?” 

The emphasis of the disclaimer with 
which this suggestion was met reassured 
him: “ A runaway ring! Is it likely?’ 

“‘ Then, what were you doing on that 
doorstep ?” 

A moment's pause, a semi-sotto voce 
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consultation. ‘Shall we tell him?” 
The answer was apparently in the 
affirmative. ‘If we tell you, will you 
swear not to tell anyone ? ” 

“Do I ever tell ?” 

** Not anyone in the whole world ? ” 

** Not anyone in the whole world! ” 

** Not even if you were asked ?” 

** Would you have me tell a lie?” 

This question might seem a poser, 
and for a minute Eric stumbled over 
it; but his junior, two sizes smaller, 
and two degrees more steeped in ini- 
quity, answered brazenly, “‘ Yes.” 

* Well, out with it.” 

“We cannot tell you unless you 
swear. You will get us into a most 
awful row if you do not. The worst 
row we have ever been in.” 

‘* The worst row you have ever been 
in ?”’—lifting his eyebrows. “ That is 
4 pretty large order.” 

“* Yes, it is.” 

“Worse than the one about Lady 
Minchin’s false teeth ? ” 

** Much worse.” 

“Worse than the one when you 
burnt off your sister Marian’s eyebrows 
with your chemicals ?” 

*“* Worse than that.” 

“It must be something portentous. 
Well, I shall have to trust to your 
honour not to let me in for anything 
that will bring me to the gallows. I 
swear unconditionally.” 

“* Stoop down, then, I cannot say it 
cut loud for fear someone should hear.” 

Clanbally complied, and without fur- 
ther delay or stipulation the smaller, 
bolder boy put a pair of excited lips 
very close to his ear and poured into it 
a long, voluble whisper. It was so 
quick and so indistinct that at first the 
only impression that it conveyed was 
how very much it tickled the organ 
which received it. It had, in fact, to 
be repeated before its import reached 
the hearer’s sense. When it did so, he 
raised himself into an upright posture 
again, and shook with laughter. 

“You have outdone yourselves,” he 
cried, ecstatically. ‘‘ Here’s half a 
crown apiece for you. Goon. Goon 
and prosper. I will be cut into ribbons 
before I'll peach.” Clapping them both 
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heartily on the back, still further to 
encourage them in their meritorious 
labour, he passed on his way, laughing 
at intervals for ten minutes after he had 
left the little fellows, to the surprise of 
those who met him, since in grown-up 
persons solitary mirth is so rare as 
generally to imply lunacy. 


Act II. 


An hour later two ladies stood on the 
doorstep of that house in Ebury Street 
which Clanbally had credited the 
Masters Stainer with visiting. While 
the elder fitted her doorkey into the 
keyhole, proving herself thereby no 
casual caller, but an inhabitant, the 
younger looked vacantly down the 
street, forgetting even the precautionary 
measure so necessary on a wet day of 
rapidly opening and shutting her um- 
brella to get rid of some of its too 
abundant moisture ere entering. When 
her mother pointed out the omission, 
she indeed listlessly repaired it; but 
there was no life in the gesture nor in 
the step which carried her to the little 
hall flap table on which a solitary card 
—it was evidently a family not oppressed 
by a too numerous visiting list—lay. 
But no sooner had she glanced at it than 
the animation so patently absent sprang 
back into her face and figure, showing 
that her dejected phlegm was not con- 
stitutional, but the result of some 
unhappy accident. 

“Oh, mother, look!” The mother, 
not so young as she had been, wasted a 
couple of precious minutes on that 
chronic eyeglass chase which is one of 
the small yet decided embitterments of 
later life; calling forth a tremulously 
impatient, ‘‘ Oh, can’t you see? What 
does it mean?” from the girl. The 
eyeglasses were on. 

** Lady Thoms!” 

The mother paused a moment in 
obvious stupefaction. ‘ Lady Thoms! 
Am I awake! But it is incredible!” 
“Yet it is true!”"—in a key of the 
highest, most quivering exultation— 
“and she did not only leave it formally, 
she asked to come in. See, the corner 
is turned down. There is no mistake. 
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She asked for us! When did this lady 
call?” turning with a futile effort to 
hide her agitation, to a parlourmaid 
who had come on the scene to take 
their wet tweed capes. 
“TI am sure I can’t say, ’m! 
the card in the letter 
box about half an 
hour after you and 
Mrs. Baddeley had 
gone out.” 
“In the letter box? 
Oh, then, she did not 
ask to come in!” 
—with an accent of 
acute disappoint- 
ment—‘“‘ and yet” 
—with a glance 
of reassurance 
at the very ua- 
mistakably 
bent-down cor- 
ner of the card— 
“she must have 
meant to do so!” 
“IT am sure I do 
not know, ’m. 
found it in the letter 
box.” 
A minute of silent 
anxious pondering, 
then with a clear- 
ing brow— 
“IT see how it 
was! The bell did 
uot ring; the wire is 
always rather stiff; 
and even if it did, 
you know, Sarah, 
that you are some- 
times a little slow 
in answering it, 
and the footman 
grew impatient 
and dropped it in- 
to the box, but 
the lady evidently meant to come in.” 
She began to walk up the squeeky 
stairs—mean as only the stairs of 
a small London house know how 
to be—with an airy step, cherishing 
in her hand ‘the little square of card- 
board as she went. When mother 
and daughter were safe in the drawing- 
room, out of Sarah’s shot, the daughter 


I found 


“Lady Thoms!” 
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flung herself on her mother’s neck. 
“*Oh, mother, it can mean but one 
thing! She has repented! They are 
coming round! 
Mrs. Baddeley put away her daughter’s 
arms quite gently, but decidedly. 

“It is absolutely 
incomprehensible to 
me!” 

“Why did we go 
out ?”’ cried the girl, 
walking about and 
twisting her gloves 
this way and that in 
a spasm of excite- 
ment. ‘‘No doubt 
she calculated upon 
finding us at home 
for a certainty this 
pouring day! If we 
had but been at 
home! ” : 

The other gave a 
slight shudder. 

“IT do not think I 
could have met her 
in anything like a 


Christian spirit after 
that letter!” 

“But she 
pented of having writ- 


has re- 


ten it. Does not this 
visit prove it? What 
other interpretation 
can you put upon it 
than that it was 
meant as a repara- 
tion?” 
“Why should 
she repent? Are you 
any more desirable a 
parti for her son than 
you were six weeks 
ago?” 

“No,” dejectedly, 
“of course I am 
not, but perhaps the sight of Fitz’s 
unhappiness—I know he is unhappy, 
and you think so, too, don’t you?” 
(very wistfully)—‘‘ may have touched 
her heart. She isnot amonster; She 
must have a heart, though we have 
never been able to find it!” 

The girl had sat down on the sofa 
beside Mrs. Baddeley, but it was now 
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the latter’s turn to find reliefin motion. 
She started up and paced the little 
room, with her brows gathered, evi- 
dently chewing the cud of most bitter 
memory. 

“Is there anything more that they 
can get out of us?” she asked, pre- 
sently, ina key of distilled bitterness. 
“Do they need us to start them in life 
again ; or pull them out of the mire they 
fell into when we had started them ? 
And, if they did, is your father alive to 
do it?” 

“Dear father, no!” (breaking into 
gentle tears.) ‘‘ But perhaps it is his 
memory that has softened her. When 
she recalled all he did for them in those 
early years no doubt she was sorry for 
having written that dreadful letter. She 
must have done it in the heat of the 
moment. She could not have thought 


us adventuresses! ”’ 

Mrs. Baddeley gave a sort of stung 
start. 

“And you think that she has called 
to tell us that she finds that after all 
she was mistaken !”’ 

“If you take it in that way—if you 


are determined not to accept any 
amends from her—of course there is no 
hope,” letting her head fall face fore- 
most into the sofacushions. The inert 
weight of wretchedness expressed by 
the gesture tugged at the mother’s 
heart strings. She went and stood rue- 
fully over her prone child. 

“Sue, you used to 
pride ! ”’ 

“Had I?” 

“ At least, some self-respect.” 

“Had I?” 

** What has become of them ?”’ 

“I do not know—at least, yes, I do,” 
flinging up out of the cushions and fac- 
ing her mother with a look of almost in- 
spiration upon her whole wet face. 
‘““They were small things, and they 
have been killed by a great one. Love 
has knocked them into cocked hats!” 

A most mirthless inclination to 
laugh seized upon Mrs. Baddeley ;_ her 
daughter had so little bent towards 
slang that the slanginess of the phrase 
by which she had expressed the domin- 
ation of her passion, struck her with 


have some 
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something of the odious ludicrousness 
of an oath on a baby’s lips. But the 
tickle of bitter laughter soon gave way 
to an immense mother-pity. 

** You poor little soul, lam sorry for 
you; but what can I do?” with a deep, 
yet strangled sigh. ‘“‘We put pride 
and self-respect out of court. What is 
there for us to do?” 

She looked apprehensively at Susan 
as she spoke, for she knew what the 
answer in her daughter’s heart was, 
even if it did not mount to her lips. 
After a moment the dreaded words 
made that ascent, creeping forth trem- 
bling, as if knowing how unwelcome 
they would be. 

** Ought not we to return the visit ?”’ 

**Return it? When she called us 
adventuresses and told us that if she 
met us in the street she should be re- 
luctantly compelled to look the other 
way! Return the visit ?” 


Act III. 


A week passed—a week that had 
been busy with its cruel pencil on Mrs. 
Baddeley’s forehead, and brought her 
cheek-bones into a prominence not 
intended by Nature through the per- 
ceptible falling away of flesh; a week 
that had blanched and pinched the 
rosebud Susan. At the end of that 
time the second strongest natural force 
in the world—if, indeed, it be not even 
mightier than the master instinct which 
draws men and women to each other— 
mother-love, vanquished. It has had 
many more glorious martyrs ; illustrious 
human pelicans, whose names have 
gone down in song and story, but 
seldom one whose sacrifice was attended 
with acuter pangs; and the heart-felt, 
quivering, “‘Oh, mother, this is good 
of you!” with which her child paid 
homage to her self-murder, sounded 
in her ear as inadequate as any recog- 
nition of it must be. 

It was in leaving their own door that 
the tribute was paid, and the short 
walk from Ebury Street to Grosvenor 
Place was trodden in total silence. Mrs. 
Baddeley was incapable of speech, 
bracing herself to the quaffing of that 
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acrid cup of humiliation which her 
daughter was lifting to her lips. It 
added a senseless pang to her pain to 
see what inténse thought and care 
Susan’s quiet toilet evidenced, and 
what a revived bloom set it off. 

The idle thovght traversed her brain, 
what a blessing would accrue to the 
human race if, in the crises of their 
lives, the cool, reasonable facts—as 
they are—the seeing 
eyes of bystanders, 
could be loaned or 
hired out to actors in 
life’s little boiling 
dramas! If, for in- 
stance, she could even 
for five minutes place 
her own worn, grey 
eyes under her child’s 
delicate brows, and get 
her to look at Fitz- 
william Thoms through 
them, the two women 
would not now be em- 
barked on an errand 
which entailed their 
swallowing their whole 


life peck of dirt in one 


nauseous mouthful. 

The goal was 
reached all too soon. 
The house of the 
Thoms was one of the 
larger ones at the 
upper end of the state- 
ly thoroughfare. (You 
could not find it in the 
Red Book.) As they 
stood beneath the im- 
posing portico, with its 
polished pillars, Mrs. 
Baddeley—quickly as 
the opening door followed upon Susan’s 
nervously violent ring—had time for 
a flash of bitter memory, recalling her 
first visit to the then grateful and 
simple Marietta, at that distant time 
and in that far-off Colony where and 
when the Baddeleys were the ups and 
the Thoms the downs. 

Her Ladyship was at home, and not 
till both visitors stood in the hall did 
the elder one realize on how large a 
fund of hope that the visitor would be 
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out she herself had been drawing 
cheques. Even when Marietta’s double 
doors were in the act of being thrown 
open to admit them, an almost irresis- 
tible impulse towards flight from this 
supreme humiliation was only subdued 
in Mrs. Baddeley by a glance at the 
intense supplication of her daughter’s 
face. That glance enabled her to con- 
summate her sacrifice and follow her 


She stood ruefully over her prone child. 


own so lately-banned name into the 
room. Ina second she was aware that 
a moment’s reprieve was to be given 
her—that she was not yet face to face 
with her former protégée and late 
insulter. 

The only occupant of the large and 
showy apartment was a girl, the one 
girl of the house, formerly the bosom 
friend of Susan; and who even up to 
the final catastrophe had shown 
impotent velleities of good will, At 
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the announcement of the once familiar 
““Mrs. and Miss Baddeley,” she had 
sprung to her feet with a cry; but it 
did not need the pain-sharpened ears of 
Mrs. Baddeley to tell her that it was no 
cry of pleasure; rather of most apparent 
dismay. Albinia Thoms was young, 
and sufficiently foolish, and the crisis 
found her quite unequal toit. For a 
moment she stood stock still; then 
hesitated forward with an uncertain 
hand held out; then paused again; 
her whole face one index of astonish- 
ment and almost terrified inquiry. It 
was very clear that Lady Thoms had 
not imparted her peace-making over- 
ture to her daughter. 

‘“We were told that Lady Thoms 
was at home,” said Mrs. Baddeley, and 
to her own intense surprise her voice 
rang firm and dignified. 

*““I—I do not know. She is just 
going out. I was waiting for her. I 
do not know why the carriage is not 
here. Do you—do you want to see 
her? I—I will go and tell her.” 

She was out of the room in a flash; 
and they were left alone. Neither 
stirred or spoke, or budged from the 
square foot of expensive carpet which 
held their quivering feet. The attempt 
to utter a word would ‘have broken 
down the weaker vessel into a helpless 
deluge of tears, while the stronger 
soul was stringing up the slender, 
nervous body that carried it to meet 
worthily the ordeal not dimly forseen 
ahead of it. The strain of that ex- 
pectation was growing beyond even her 
will power to grapple with when it 
was ended by the entrance of the mis- 
tress of the house. 

The majesty of fur and frou-frou 
which announced her presence would 
have grimly amused Mrs. Baddeley at 
a lighter moment; now there was no 
room in her mind for any other feeling 
than the conviction, conveyed by the 
first glance at the angry pseudo-digni- 
fied face soaring red out of its grey 
chinchilla, that she had abased herself 
in vain. 

Lady Thoms sailed galleon-wise into 
the middle of the room, and there 
stopped, No outheld hand, or even 


inclination of head or body, saluted the 
intruders. 

“IT think, I may say I feel sure, you 
cannot have received a letter I wrote to 
you about six weeks ago, in which I 
was obliged to tell you that I wished 
to discontinue your acquaintance ? ” 

All the bracing in the world is of no 
avail against the reception of a sledge- 
hammer on your skull, and for a 
moment Mrs. Baddeley was staggered, 
dumb, blind, and strangled. 

“If you did receive it, I am afraid 
that you cannot remember the con- 
tents.” 

The sentence held the necessary 
sting, and pricked the victim back 
into life. 

“‘T did receive it, and its contents 
have not escaped my memory ; but I 
supposed by your la‘e visit you meant 
to convey regret at having been guilty 
of such an outrage.” 

** My late visit ?” 

There was an obvious stupefaction 
expressed in tone and words. 

‘“* You will not, I’ suppose, deny that 
a week ago you called upon me at my 
house in Ebury Street?” 

“T called upon you a week ago at 
your house in Ebury Street? You 
must be suffering under a hallucina- 
tion!” 

** A week ago, on our return from 
walking, my daughter and I found 
your card. Am I to understand that 
you deny having left it?” 

“*Most emphatically I do! ” 

There was such unmistakable truth 
in the ring of the insolent voice, and in 
every line of the anger-reddened face, 
that for a long minute the two blanched 
women stood stunned. Then the elder 
forced a sentence across her dry lips. 

“If you did not leave it, who did?” 

“IT am quite unable to hazard a 
hypothesis.” 

There was something inexpressibly 
insulting in the barely veiled incredulity 
as to its ever having been left at all 
which pierced through every word of 
this response. 

“We will not intrude upon you any 
longer,” moving through a sort of 
blankness that had come before her 
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eyes towards the door. ‘I should not 
have done so to-day if I had not 
thought it my duty to meet half-way 
what I construed into an apology.” 

Through the loud singing in her 
ears as she went blindly down the 
stairs, an echo of her own last word, a 
curious, blatant echo, came dull and, as 
it were, furred. 

“An apology! Apology!” 

The sharp bite 
of the outer air 
soon clearedaway 
the darkness from 
Mrs. Baddele’ys 
vision, and les- 
sened the rush- 
ing noise in 
her head. She 
walked so fast 
that her 
daughter 
could 
scarcely 
keep pace 
with her, 
but fol- 
lowed at a 
sort of mis- 
erable half- 
run. Their door 
was reached and 
entered, but 
when, on gaining 
the drawing- 
room landing‘ 
Mrs. Baddeley 
turned to open 
her bedroom, the 
daughter could 
bear it no longer. 
She fell on her knees, and, pulling at 
her mother’s gown as she might have 
done in infancy, buried her face in the 
folds. 

“Oh mother, mother! Can you ever 
forgive me?” 

Mrs. Baddeley freed herself quite 
gently. 

“We will never allude to the subject 
again,” she said, and so passed out of 
sight. 

The next post carried an envelope 
addressed to Lady Thoms in Mrs. 
Baddeley’s handwriting. It contained 
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Lady Thoms sailed galleon-wise into ‘the middle 
of the room. 
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Lady Thoms’ visiting card, with these 
words written on a slip of paper : 
“Left at No.— Ebury Street, on 


. November 20th, 189—.” 


Act IV. 


It was not often that Lord Clanbally 
had the luck to find his cousin, Lady 
Betty Stainer, at home when he called 

on her, as she 

was the busiest 
of clergywomen 
and rumoured 
by her family to 
go to bed and 
get up again in 
her bonnet in 
order to save 
time. It was, 
therefore, with 
true pleasure 
that he found 
himself being 
shown up- 
stairs at the 
Vicarage on 
the day fol- 
lowing the in- 
cidents last 
related. Lady 
Betty was deal- 
ing out tea and 
muffins to a cir- 
cle of female 
parishioners. 
*“ Devout wo- 
men not a few,” 
and Eric and his 
little brother look- 
ing unnaturally 
holy, were carrying round cream and 
sugar with a serious smile on each 
cherub face. Lord Clanbally burst 
out laughing as soon as he saw 
them. Being asked to explain his 
mirth, he had to extemporize a series 
of untruths in order to allay the appre- 
hension he saw that his merriment had 
aroused in his two accomplices. A 
wink behind their mother’s back 
finished the work of reassurance, and 
they continued their duties with a 
saintly decorum. By and by. the 
gracious ladies and misses dropped off, 
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and the two cousins were left to the 
“ange of a téte-a-téte, for, of course, 

is lordship’s little dmes damnées did 
not count. He chose an 
just vacated by the amplest dowager, 
and stretched out his long legs 
luxuriously. 

“Was not that my lost Marietta 
whom I passed on the stairs com- 
ing up?” 

“‘It was the best day’s work you ever 
did to lose her. She is an odious 
beast!” 

Though accustomed to a good deal 
of trenchancy in his relative’s con- 
versation, Lord Clanbally was startled 
at the vigour of the phrase. 

“That is good, nervous English for 
a Vicaress.” 

“T am always acting buffer between 
her and Jim.” (Jim was the Rev. 
Stainer.) ‘“‘ She is perpetually coming 
to worry him for advice which she does 
not take, and sympathy which she does 
not deserve. She did not get much of 


the latter from me to-day ” (in a tone 
of self-gratification). 


“‘T thought my fair one looked rather 
ruffled and swelling as I passed her on 
the stairs. For what delicate distress 
has she been claiming your aid?” 

“Delicate. distress, indeed! She 
seems to have been behaving with the 
most outrageous brutality to an old 
friend whose daughter her son Fitz- 
william wants to marry, and whom she 
forbids the house in consequence; and 
when, despite this prohibition, they 
called, she appears to have almost 
kicked them downstairs.” 

** Marietta’s head was always stronger 
than her heart. Kicked them down- 
stairs! I should not like to be kicked 
by Marietta. But why did the old 
friend give her the chance ?” 

“That is the puzzling part of the 
story. I could not quite make out 
what she was saying to me, for while 
she was pouring her woes into one ear, 
o!d Lady Tempton was belabouring me 
with questions about the mission ser- 
vices on the other side, but as far as I 
could make out there had been some 
mistake about a card. The victim, a 
Mrs. Baddeley—do you know anything 


armchair ° 
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about her ?—vowed that Marietta had, 
since the catastrophe—quite lately, in 
fact—left a card upon her in Ebury 
Street. She lives in Ebury Street, and 
Lady Thoms swears her great gods 
that she had done nothing of the kind. 
The odd part is that the card was left ; 
poor Mrs. Baddeley (I must call upon 
her and we will go together and kick 
Marietta! Will you join the party ?) 
enclosed it in an envelope with the 
date; and Marietta is breathing fire 
and slaughter against some person or 
persons unknown who have made free 
with her sacred name. It is an odd 
story, is it not, Clan?” 

Clan did not immediately answer. 
At the mention of Ebury Street he had 
started, and thrown an_ involuntary 
glance towards the two admirably- 
behaved little boys, who, their services 
no longer required, had subsided into 
tranquil attitudes over picture books. 
Above the rims of those picture books 
four round eyes, full of terror and con- 
sternation, met his. 

“Do not you think it an odd story? ” 
asked Lady Betty, surprised at her 
usually quick -sympathied  cousin’s 
apparent want of interest. ‘‘ Are not 
you listening? And why are you and 
Eric staring at each other with your 
mouths open?” 

“I am listening. I think it a very 
odd story. Did you say Ebury Street?” 

** Yes, Ebury Street.” 

** And when—about how long ago— 
was this mysterious card left there ?” 

“About a week or ten days ago, as 
far as I understood.” 

To the hostess’s surprise, her cousin’s 
rejoinder was to jump up, seize each of 
her sons by the shoulder and, crying, 
**Boys, come to the schoolroom, | 
must have a word with you,” push 
them before him out of the room. 

She remained alone by the deserted 
tea-table. At first, curiosity prompted 
her to follow them; but she thought 
better of it. It was to her a very 
unusual treat to sit quiet for five 
minutes, at rest for that space from the 
parish, and Clanbally was always a bit 
of a lunatic. A quarter of an hour 


elapsed ere the party returned. It 
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entered in the same order as it had left 
the room. Contrite guilt sat on each 
of the countenances, but there was no 
compulsion by the adult. Evidently, 
whatever cause of action had been re- 
solved upon, they were all consenting 
parties. Clanbally was the spokesman 
when they had ranged up in front of 
the judgment seat. 

“You will see before you three great 
criminals,” he said. 


Act V. 


On the morrow, at about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, a small party of people 
might have been seen pas- 
sing down Ebury 
Street. It con- 
sisted of an adult 
and two almost in- 
fant gentlemen. 

The former held 

the latter firmly 

each by a hand, 

whether to support 

their spirits or to 

secure their non- 

evasion was not 

qujte clear. The 

day was worthy 

of a London No- 

vember’s reputa- 

tion, though the 

dingy air, about 

as thick as gruel, 

was not so abso- 

lutely opaque that objects were quite 
indistinguishable. In fact, as the 
little cortége neared its goal, the face 
of a lady, splashing them with the 
wheels of her smart brougham as 
she dashed by, was recognized by 
Lord Clanballyas that of Lady Thoms; 
and, what was more, he not only saw 
her, but saw also that she was undis- 
guisedly crying. Either she had over- 
estimated the thickness of the fog, or 
her emotion had got the better of ber 
regard for appearances. The fact re- 
mained that, in the second during 
which he caught sight of her, she was 
emerging red and crumpled from a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The parlour maid at No.— looked 
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dubious when asked as to the “At 
Homeness”’ of her mistress. Would see. 

Clanbally gave her his card. 

*“* Will you tell Mrs. Baddeley that I 
should esteem it a very great favour if 
she would allow us to speak to her for 
only five minutes.” 

Whether his voice, always pleasant, 
and now frightened and deprecating, or 
the terror-stricken air of his chubby 
supporters, excited the sympathy or 
curiosity of the servant, certain it is 
that she ceased to bar the entrance and, 
civilly asking them to. wait in the hall, 

departed upwards. As 
they stood, tre- 
pidating 


“You see before you three great criminals.” 


Eric and 


in the squeezy entrance, 
his little brother convulsively clutch- 
ing their spokesman’s hands, a door 


near them opened and a pair of 
young people, evidently on their way 
out, and as evidently unaware of any 
strangers’ neighbourhood, issued ten- 
derly interlaced from it. Clanbally had 
just time to note that the girl was a 
pretty, slight slip of a thing, and that 
the young man wore the features, 
enlarged and love-illumined, of Marietta, 
when they sprang back abashed into 
their covert, and a moment later the 
servant reappeared with a request to 
the visitors to please to walk up. 

In compliance, their legs walked up, 
but not their hearts. 
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*‘Lord Clanbally and the Masters 
Stainer.” 

A very slender, upright lady stood in 
the middle of the room, and without 
speaking or asking them to sit down, 
bowed icily—so icily that the little boys 
who had given one timorous squint 
upwards to see whether mercy or judg- 
ment was likely to predominate in 
their sentence, dropped their eyes at 
once again to the carpet and glued them 
there. To Clanbally, on the other 
hand, the very marked frost of the lady’s 
manner inspired a hope that she had 
actually been made aware of the extent 
of their iniquities, and that he might be 
spared its recapitulation. Her face 
gave no hint of any such compassionate 
intention, and he had to clear his dry 
throat and begin. 

“We must ask you to pardon our 
intrusion, as I am sorry to say that we 
have come to apologize—to apologize 
most humbly and penitently—for hav- 
ing unintentionally made you the victim 
of an odious practical joke.” 

Still rigid silence. Was she in 
ignorance of what was coming, or was 
this determined dumbness a calculated 
part of the punishment she meant to 
inflict ? 

He looked full at her for the first 
time, and his heart smote him. Was 
all this suffering written on that small, 
worn face due to this infernal jest of 
which he had been the accomplice ? 
The thought was intolerable. Some of 
it must have been of an older date. He 
was just thinking that if it were not 
dressed in such austerity it would be a 
dear little face—refined and strong and 
tender—when a glance of iced expecta- 
tion from her eyes told him he must 
proceed. 

“TI hope I may induce you to pardon 
these boys—you see they are only little 
fellows!” with a deprecating hand 
travelling to the top of each abased 
curly skull. ‘ But as to myself, I have 
no palliation to offer for my share in 
the transaction, which was absolutely 
inexcusable. If, when I first heard of 
the project, I had thrown cold water 
upon it, they would have given it up at 
once. Would you not, boys?” 
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The boys acknowledged this generous 
attempt to bear their burden only by a 
renewed and more convulsive grip of 
the hands they had never willingly 
loosed ; and if he had hoped to be aided 
in his confession by any sign of relent- 
ing on the part of his auditor, he was 
speedily disabused. She still stood, a 
slender, silent ice spear over against 
him. 

“Ten days or a fortnight ago, I was 
walking down this street, when I met 
these young friends of mine leaving this 
door. I thought I saw them drop 
something into the post-box.” 

As the words passed his lips it 
flashed too late upon him what a re- 
futation they contained of his own 
attempt to whitewash his protégés at 
his own expense, proving him as they 
did, to have been only an accomplice 
after the fact. He could but weakly 
hope that she would not perceive the 
discrepancy, and, once again clearing 
his throat, drove desperately on. 

“*T asked them who their friend in 
Ebury Street was, who lived at the 
house I had just seen them leave. They 
answered that they did not know; | 
requested them to explain, which— 
they did.” 

He had to pause; an unspeakable 
desire to make tracks before the now 
imminent confession of what he had 
connived at bombarding him. With 
the sense that if he did not rush at it, it 
would rush him out of the house, he 
went on with alternate gallops and 
halts. 

“It was a practical joke. They are 
always idiotic things, but, you see, they 
are almost babies; and it was their 
idea of fun.” 

So far he galloped: Then came a 
halt—the final one. 

“It seems they had got hold of their 
mother’s—Lady Betty Stainer’s—visit- 
ing cards; I mean the cards that had 
been left upon her during the past few 
weeks ; and the idea occurred to them 
that it would be very amusing to leave 
them one or two at a time, higgledy- 
piggledy, at any house in the neigh- 

urhood that occurred to them, 


irrespective of having any acquaintance 
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with the occupier. They generally 
dropped them into the post box, and it 
was thus that you got Lady Thoms’.” 

The murder was out; and last he 
heard the sound of her voice. 

** And you encouraged them?” 

He had thought that any form of 
speech must be preferable to her silence, 
yet now he wished it back. 

** And you encouraged them ?”’ 

‘I gave them half a crown apiece to 
go on doing it. I thought it such a good 
joke.” 

His head sank wretchedly on his 
breast as he ended. How horribly 
pointless, and even blackguard, now 
appeared the piece of mischief that in 
conception had looked so innocently 
humorous. 

Again silence. 

“‘T hardly dare ask you to forgive us. 
Of course, it must seem impossible to 
you at this first moment of hearing.” 

**T had heard of it already.” 

The thought flashed across him that 
she had half-avenged herself by not 
saving him the wriggling ignominy of 
his confession, as this acknowledgment 
showed him she might have done. 

“You had?” 

“Lady Betty Stainer thought it 
better to communicate it to Lady 
Thoms, who told it to me. 

This, then, was the explanation of 
the tear-blurred apparition of Mari- 
etta seen through the brougham 
window. 

“Been here?” cried Clanbally, with 
Celtic effusiveness. ‘I felt sure that 
she would come. After all, I knew 
that her heart was in the right place!” 

Mrs. Baddeley made no reply, but a 
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look on her delicate, austere face, a 
tight compression of her pale lips, told 
him more eloquently than any river of 
objurgatory words could, how little due 
to any excellence of the organ he 
referred to, how entirely under filial 
compulsion, had been the amends 
offered by his ex-love. 

‘We do not know how to thank you 
for having granted us this interview— 
do we, boys?—this opportunity for 
expressing our heartfelt repentance— 
heartfelt, isn’t it, boys ?—and if we 
could only go away feeling that we 
had not done you an_ irremediable 
injury, that our wretched practical joke 
had not cost you ” he broke off, hav- 
ing involuntarily stepped much nearer to 
her, so much nearer that he could see 
plainer than before the havoc in her 
face, the tragedy in her worn eyes. 

She took up his word. 

“It cost me,” she said, “‘ the bitter- 
est half-hour of a bitter life!” Then, 
seeing his start of dismay, and mollified 
perhaps by the tears that had sprung to 
his eyes, she added more gently, “‘ But 
it is over; and I see that you meant 
no harm, only if I were you ”’— her 
look embraced the guilty three — “in 
future, if I could not hit on better ones 
than this, I think I would give up mak- 
ing jokes at all.” 

They crawled away, down the stairs 
of the house; whence at their entrance 
the two young people had blundered 
out. Upon the trembling band the 
sound of happy, light love-laughter 
reached their ears. It was the only 
part of the affair on which C lanbally 
could ever afterwards think with 
comfort. 
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THEATRICAL SCULPTURES OF 
ONSLOW FORD, 


& : 


By C. C. 


THE appreciation of sculpture rests on 
an understanding of its principles and 
aims. We need only turn to that 
wonderful disquisition, the ‘‘ Laocoon” 
of Lessing, to see what profound and 
important questions are involved in the 
conception of a statue. Sculpture is 
the imitative art par excellence; but the 
possibilities of the art are regulated by 
its special limitations. Heroism has 


been the birth of sculpture, when the 
desire existed to perpetuate great and 
noble achievements by lasting memori- 
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als, but the triumphs of the actor's art 
have also engaged the attention of the 
leading sculptors of the century, and 
we have in this country a series of busts 
and statues of our leading actors, from 
Garrick to Irving. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that the leading actor of to-day 
should give the leading sculptor his 
first start along the road in which he 
has met with so much fame and good 
fortune. The sculptor is no other than 
Mr. Onslow Ford, who from his boy- 
hood had always much admired Irvings’ 


E. Onslow Ford, R.A. 


From the oi fainting by }. M'Lure Hamilton Royal Academy, 1893. 
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Shakespearean performances. ‘I went 
to see his Hamlet again and again, and 
I longed to do a statue of him in that 
character. But it wassome time before 
I could get an introduction to him, and 
a still longer time before I succeeded in 
seeing him. Recognizing that I was 
a young man on the first rung of 
the ladder, he consented at once, 
and, moreover, purchased the statue 
when it was finished.” 
This statue 
was exhibited 
in the Royal 
Academy in 
1883, anda 
replica of it 
was presented 
by the sculp- 
tor to the 
City of Lon- 
don, and is 
now on view 
in the Guild- 
hall Art Gal- 
lery, where it 
attracts a 
good deal of 
attention. 
The keynote 
of the statue 
is simplicity. 
There is an 
absence of 
effort and ob- 
strusive Gdis- 
play of means. 
There is vital- 
ity; not the 
bland external 
aspect, the 
ephemeral ac- 
cidental sur- 
face, but the 
inner and 
deeper truth 
of nature of 
the character 
portrayed. 
Mr. Onslow 
Ford is one of 
those _sculp- 
tors whose 
studio and 
home are one, 
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and his sanctum at ‘St. John’s Wood, 
wherein, for the,last thirteen years, 
he has created the works that have 
brought him fame, is used as a 
studio and family sitting room com- 
bined. There, when he has finished 
“‘ pinching mud,” as he expresses it, he 
chats with his friends over the glow of 
areal old English fire, and down the 
staircase leading into this quaint sunken 
studio comes gentle, sweet-faced Mrs. 
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Ford, a worhan with hair simply parted 
and bound with velvet, whose ca 
presence brings with it a suggestion of 
old-world fragrance. 


the studio was the 
rendezvous of 
fashion, for Mr. 
Ford, it will be 
remembered, had 
a share in pos- 
ing the Society 
tableaux at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 
Mr. Ford com- 
plains that his 
studio is small, 
and apologizes for 
its untidy, dirty 
condition. But it 
is just this absence 
of conventionality 
—this untidiness, 
if you will — that 
is the charm of 
the studio. Lead- 
ing from the chief 
workroom, are 
three other stu- 
dios. Mr. Ford, 
in his quaint way, 
describes the suite 
as “‘dirty, dirtier, 
dirtiest, very 
dirty.” The most 
important work he 
has been engaged 
upon during the 
past year was a 
Jubilee statue of 
the Queen, double 
life-size. The sit- 
tings were given 
at Osborne and 
Windsor in 1899, 
and the statue is 
an absolute por- 
trait of the Queen 
as she is. Look- 
ing around the 


studio one comes upon statues of 
Sir Henry Irving and Professor Hux- 
ley, and other famous men who have 
sat to Mr. Ford, but owing to exigencies 
of space, I must limit myself to the 
theatrical sculptures of Mr. Ford, and 


Some time back 
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Sir Henay Irving as Abnentes.” 


they also are limited to those repro- 
Im duced in this article. 

The bronze statuette of Sir Henry 
Irving as Mathias, was presented to the 


famous _ tragedian 
by the staff of the 
Lyceum Theatre 
in commemoration 
of his having acted 
in ‘* The Bells” 
annually for twen- 
ty-one years. 
When Mr. Ford's 
memorial to “ Kit” 
Marlowe was 
erected in the 
poet’s native town 
of Canterbury, in 
September, 1891, 
Sir Henry Irving 
was invited to un- 
veil it, and he 
made an admira- 
ble speech, eulo- 
gizing Marlowe as 
one of the greatest 
and earliest of the 
poets and dramat- 
ists of the Eliza- 
bethan age. The 
memorial is situ- 
ated close to Christ 
Church gate, and 
consists of a stone 
pedestal support- 
ing a life-size 
statue of the Lyric 
Muse, in bronze. 
In the course of 
his speech, Sir 
Henry said, 
“What manner 
of man Marlowe 
was in outward 
seeming, I suppose 
nobody knows, but 
even if it were 
familiar to us the 
counterfeit pre- 


sentment could not have the force and 
significance of the beautiful figure 
which we owe to the art of the sculptor.” 

From his appearance, Mr. Ford 
might easily be mistaken for a foreigner, 
butas a matter of fact he was born in 
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London, albeit his close-cropped, alert 
hair, his “ imperial,” and so wavy 
moustache, several shades lighter than 
the hair on his head, give the impres- 
sion of a nationality other than Eng- 
lish. His keen grey eyes are shadowed 
by well-marked brows; he is rather 
slight of build, and of average height. 
In his loose white working coat, and 
blue spotted necktie, knotted in .a full 
careless bow, he looks an artist to the 
finger-tips. His friends know him to be 
a man of refined tastes and modesty, 
but a jolly good fellow withal, with a 
keen sense of humour, as some of the 
amusing anecdotes he told the Editor of 
M.A.P. about his career will confirm. 
Here are two. They refer to a period 
when he was modelling some camels 
at the Zoo for his Statue of Gordon. 
A couple of boys stood bv and watched 
him as he worked. At 7 

length one of them grew 

weary and said to his 

companion, ‘‘Let’s move 

on now.” “No,” replied 

the other, “‘ wait a bit 

and see the thing fin- 

ished.” The model was 

only about twelve inches 

in length, and no doubt 

the boy thought that an 

equal number of minutes 

would suffice to com- 

plete such a little thing ! 

On another occasion, 

still at the Zoo, a man 

who bore the air of 

a dissenting minister, 

approached the sculptor. 

“Are you engaged by 

the society to model all 

the animals here?” he 

asked. ‘* No,” was the 

reply. ‘Are you paid by 

time or by the job?” 

“By the job.” ‘Do 

you work for a firm or 

for yourself?”  ‘“‘ For 

myself.” ‘ Well, how 

much do you expect to 

get for that little thing ?”’ 

Probably he thought 

about a sovereign or so. 

“Three thousand 


guineas,” said Mr. Ford, and the minis- 
ter, with an incredulous sneer, walked 
away. 

Mr. Ford was educated at a Black- 
heath Proprietory School, and studied 
at the Antwerp Royal Academy in 
1870, then he went to Munich 
Royal Academy for two years, and fell 
in love with the second daughter of 
Herr B. Franz von Kreiisser, and was 
married in Munich in 1872. He has 
two sons, both of whom are painters. 
The younger, Wolfram, at the age of 
twenty, has produced really wonderful 
work. 

It was only after Mr. Ford had settled 
down in London with a studio of his 
own that he was able to work by him- 
self, to model out his own ideas, and 
individualize his clay. That was a great 
day when the Academy first accepted 
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his work. Since then he has exhibited 
for twenty-five years in succession at 
Burlington House. He was elected an 
Associate in 1888, and seven years later 
was made an R.A., and the Academy 
showed their appreciation of his work 
by purchasing his statuette of “‘ Folly.” 
Among the most noted examples of his 
art are the statues of Gladstone in 
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the City Liberal Club; the Gordon 
Memorial at Chatham; the Shelley 
Memorial at Oxford, and the Strath- 
nairn statue in London ; and although 
he has only done one or two theatrical 
sculptures, he is an_ enthusiastic 
theatre-goer, and has been a_ well 


known figure at Lyceum first-nights 
under the Irving regime. 





Photo by Taima, Melbourne. 


Mrs. Brown Potter'as Juliet. 


“Sweet, good-night 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good-night, good-night | as sweet repose and sést 
Come to thy heart, as that within my@breast.” 
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On the Deck of the “ Vasna.” 


By 


FouR HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN miles 
west of Ceylon and about four degrees 
north of the Equator is the centre of 
our Eastern Utopia, the Maldive 
Islands, where all men are equal, a few 
rich, none poor, and all are happy 
—there is no money required, barter 
being the method of business, no crime 
and no police, in fact, they are an 
ideally happy community. 

It was my luck to be able to go to 
to this delightful place, and after about 
six hours’ notice | was, armed with my 
camera, soon aboard the s.s. Vasna in 
Colombo Harbour. The cargo heing 
stowed and steam up, we hoisted the 
pilct’s flag and were soon forging our 
way through the rolling waves. We 
were unfortunate in the time of year 
for making the trip, as the south west 
monsoon was still blowing with tre- 
mendous force, and the two days that 
it took us to cover the distance of 415 
miles were of extreme discomfort. The 
cabins and saloon of the good ship 
Vasna were infested with rats and cock- 
roaches, the smell from the latter in a 
cabin with the portholes battened down 
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and in the tropics was awful to a de- 
gree, and compelled us to dress, &c., 


on deck. The pitching and rolling we 
got was far too much for us landlubbers, 
and I even noticed that the officers 
were particularly careful with their 
diet. However, we persevered, and 
put in an appearance at each meal— 
just living on tastes. 

On the second evening ‘out we 
sighted the Maldives, which seemed to 
be groups of coral islands or atols 
varying in size, the larger ones being 
from about three miles long, while the 
small ones would barely cover an acre. 
Owing to the meagre information on 
the chart, it was with difficulty that the 
channel was found, and just as we were 
about to enter, a fearful storm burst 
over us so that we could see nothing, so 
we had to turn about and make a com- 
plete circle while the storm was passing. 

The sea here is a lovely green of un- 
fathomable depth, and MAlé, the capital 
of the Maldives gave us a charming im- 
pression, the glistening waves break- 
ing over the coral reefs, and the sea 
studded with little islands covered with 
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The Picturesque Harbour. 


dense tropical foliage, topped by the 
graceful cocoanut palms rising from the 
water through the brilliant coral sand. 

Havins, safely got into quiet water 
directly opposite Malé, we were soon 
having « first glimpse through telescopes 
and cvuld see the rigging of native 
craft lying inside Malé harbour, and be- 
hind them the godowns or stores and the 
sea shore lined with 


on board, ostensibly to assist in that 
operation, but really to satisfy their 
curiosity and have a look round, and 
not a single corner of the ship did they 
miss peeping into before any work was 
commenced, and it is.greatly to their 
credit that, although they had the free 
run of the ship, cabins, &c.,’not a single 
thing was missing, a different state of 





masses of curious 
people who had not 
till very recently 
seenasteamer. We 
were soon aware of 
the Sultan’s import- 
ance, and his desire 
to be up-to-date, by 
the arrival of the 
“Port Surgeon” to 
see if we had a clean 
bill of health. Hav- 
ing assured himself 
that the ship was 
free from plague, 
cholera, &c., per- 
mission was 
granted us to go 
ashore, but as _ it 
was getting dusk we 
thought we would 
wait till to-morrow 
to pay our respects to the Sultan. 

Discharging the cargo of rice was 
soon started, and flocks of natives came 





This is the way rice is unloaded. 


affairs to all other ports in the East, 
where tokeep things safe portholes have 
to be closed and cabin doors locked. 
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A charming native street. 


Owing to the fact that the natives of 
Malé had seen so few white men be- 
fore, we did not receive the reverence 
which one expects from Indians, but in 
spite of this they proved most hospit- 
able and friendly, and were always 
thinking of something we might like to 
see that was interesting. 


Next morning the 

Sultan’s state barge 

came off to fetch us, 

with the interpreter 

on board. On 

landing we walked 

through the hot and 

glaring streetstothe 

palace, followea by 

an admiring crowd 

which grew every 

minute, and it was 

very strange—look- 

ing straight ahead 

we could hardly see 

a single person, 

while on turning 

round a sea of faces 

was close behind us. 

With true Orien- 

tal pomp, and in 

order to impress us with the Sultan’s 
vast importance, we were kept waiting 
in the Prime Minister’s house while our 
salaams were being conveyed to the 
Sultan through the various ministers, 
and at last we were acquainted with 
his pleasure that he much desired an 
interview, but, being unwell, would be 
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unable to see us, but hoped his 
ministers would see that we had every- 
thing we wanted. 

Having received his authority, we 
were shown round MaAlé, where the 
white coral sand and the whitewashed 
mosques make a fearful glare, and 
throw upa wave of heat in the hot, 
still air. The ordinary inhabitant 
hardly knew what to make of us, and 
the more venturesome scrutinized us 
very carefully. One in particular had 
his eye riveted on me, and seemed to 
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swing shut, and as we walked along we 
could see at a distance women’s heads 
peeping out and gradually withdrawn 
as we approached, when they viewed 
us through little cracks in the fence. 
The women folk are very shy, and we 
hardly saw one close to. Sometimes if 
going round a corner we chanced to 
meet one, she would instantly dart 
into one of the gardens and slam the 
door to, and when I wanted to take a 
photo of a street next day, the moment 
I rigged up my camera for the purpose 











The Sultan's Palace. 


be Staking stock of every movement. 
The cause of this interest, the interpreter 
afterwards told me, was, he could not 
make out why I was not smoking 


cigars like the others. Strolling along 
we saw several Mohammedan mosques 
and burial grounds, the walls of which 
are decorated with innumerable small 
white flags and a large round tower 
where the priest says prayers. 

The native huts are all built of coral 
walls and cadjan roofs (plaited cocoa- 
nut leaves), and are enclosed by a fence 
about six feet high of cadjans, with 
little doors which are balanced to 


the people vanished like magic and the 
street looked the picture of desolation. 

We wended our way to the house of 
the Minister of Finance, where we 
were glad to quench our thirst with 
water from cocoanuts, and while sitting 
outside the house we were for all the 
world like a show, being stared at by 
hundreds of curious natives, who were 
chattering away and passing remarks 
which would have been interesting 
could we have understood them. 

The minister’s house and the interior 
made one instinctively think of the 
Old Testament—the pompous Indian 
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These are “ Buggalows.” 


with the flowing robes, and the bed- 
room draped with brilliant and gaudy 
lace, and the bed littered with soft and 
downy pillows and hanging with dainty 
curtains, and overhead an elaborate 
punkah noiselessly swings. An old 
time brass lamp of oil floating on water 
helps also to complete the picture, 
which seemed quite what to my mind 
would be the style of those days. 

In looking round we saw at every 
chink in a door, win- 


tal style, the staple 
dish being curry 
and rice, while 
dotted about the 
table were spices 
and all the tasty 
etceteras for curry 
interspersed with 
small dishes of na- 
tive sweetmeats 
and chapatties (na- 
tive bread). Knives 
and forks were pro- 
vided for our use, 
while they, of 
course, like all east- 
ern nations, used 
their hands; sickly 
sherbet was served 
to us in very fancy 
glasses, and at the 
end of the meal we 
inwardly congratulated ouurselves that 
we had got through it safely to ourselves 
and, what we were more afraid of, not 
having hurt their feelings by refusing 
most impossible dishes. Although I 
tried almost everything I was invariably 
disappointed. One sweetmeat made 
from the cocoanut was delicious, and 
yet on the dish it looked most unin- 
viting. 

The meal finished up by a servant 








dow, or other point 
of vantage, a 
woman’s hazel eye 
glistening, they ap- 
pear just as curious 
as the men, only they 
wanted to see us and 
for us not to see 
them. 

There seemed to be 
tremendous bustle 
and preparations in- 
side the house, the 
reason of which was 
explained when we 
were invited to take 
breakfast with the 
ministers. The 
breakfast, an enor- 
mous ‘feast’ was 
served in true Orien- 
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bringing round a 
brass bowl and a 
brass jug with a long 
spout to it to act 
as a finger bowl. 
After half an hour’s 
siesta we returned 
to our ship, longing 
for a spell to collect 
our thoughts and 
ruminate over the 
many strange things 
we had seen that 
morning. 
During the un- 
loading operations 
much amusement 
was caused by giv- 
ing the natives small 
iumps of ice, an un- 
known thing to 
them. They would 
drop it, change it from hand to hand, 
blow on it, and finally the most daring 
put it to their mouths, and finding no 
evil results from it, they wrapped it up 
in their waist cloth to take home to 
show their people ashore. 


To while away the time I took a 
gramaphone with me and this beyond 
everything interested the natives—the 
songs they didn’t appreciate, but the 
band pieces, and especially the bag- 








Firing a Salute. 


pipes, were much to their liking. The 
Sultan got to hear of the gramaphone, 
and requested that he might see it, so 
we took it ashore next day. He was 
much disappointed it didn’t play 
Hindustani tunes. 

The primary object of our visit was 
to examine the Harbour to see if it 
would be possible to dredge it to allow 
the native Buggalows to run right in, 
instead of anchoring out some distance. 
The harbour is 
protected by a 
long coral break- 
water constructed 
by the natives 
many years ago, 
and it is a fine 
piece of workman- 
ship, of great size, 
considering the 
smallness of the 
community. It 
is maintained by 
everybody. Each 
rich man of the 
Maldives has a 
little portion 
marked off which 
he must keep in 
repair and in good 








The Sultan- goes for a ride in his Palanguin. 





order. 
After making a 
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courtyard are 
given over to the 
womenfolk and 
children of the 
Islandeis, while 
the men make a 
large circle in the 
courtyard, and at 
the topof the circle 
the Sultan’s bro- 
ther and son sit 
in state in their 
gorgeous palan- 
quins, decked in 
silk and golden 
robes with jewelled 
turbans on. Ser- 
vants in front are 
fanning them with 








Sword dancers having a bout. 


careful survey of the harbour and taking 
many soundings and borings, we sent 
in a preliminary report to the Sultan 
that dredging would be quite feasible, 
which he was much pleased to hear. 


On Friday, it being the Mohammedan 
Sabbath, all work was suspended, and 
that day is the only one on which the 
Sultan is to be seen. He or his kinsfolk 
leave the Palace in state with great 
dignity, and go to the Mosque, wherea 
service is held of some hours’ duration. 
A blast of trumpets 


large peacock 
feather fans, while 
others slowly ro- 
tate large sunshades over the palanquins. 

By special authority from the Sultan 
we were accommodated with chairs at 
the edge of the circle to watch the per- 
formance, and here again my little 
camera caused much interest among 
the spectators. 

The performance consisted of sword 
and buckler dances and spear dances, 
the dancing throughout always being 
on the same lines, the only variations 
being in the number of men performing. 





and shouting herald 
his departure from 
the Mosque in a 
state palanquin, 
which I snapped. 
A procession is now 
formed and goes all 
round the village 
with a band of 
cornets,trombones, 
drums, &c., and 
finally arrives in 
the courtyard of the 
Palace, where the 
dancingand festivi- 
ties are to take 
place. 

The upper rooms 
and the battlements 
surrounding the 








get 


ited but do not come to close-quarters. 
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More dancers join the merry bout 


It was 2 long affair, taking quite three 
hours, which to us, sitt ‘g in the 


blazin; sun, seemed monc‘onous and 
wearisome, although the/dancing was 
exceedingly well executed to the music 
of drums, cymbals, and cornets. The 


sword and buckler dancers dodged. 


about, always. dragging their feet 
heavily through the loose white coral 
sand, guarding and attacking alter- 
nately, and standing ‘in most grotesque 
attitudes of appar- 


whole _ perform- 
ance was the exact 
time the perform- 
ers kept, and the 
accuracy and uni- 
formity of their 
movements. 

The perform- 
ance coming sud- 
denly to an end 
the bodyguard 
cleared an open- 
ing, and the Sul- 
tan’s son and bro- 
therin their palan- 
quins disappeared 
within the pre- 
cincts of the Pal- 
ace, where they 
hide themselves 
from the public 
gaze till the fol- 
lowing Friday. Owing to the fact that 
the Sultan and his kindred so seldom 
come outside the Palace, their complex- 
ions are quite fair compared tothe ordin- 
ary run of natives. The son, who appears 
in most of the dancing photos, looked 
a nice, intelligent little chap, and I 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for him 
that -he should have to live such a 
cooped-up, uninteresting life. 

A royal*salute terminated the pro- 








ent great difficulty 
and discomfort. 
Each set of per- 
formers would 
after their turn 
salaam to the Sul- 
tan and withdraw, 
and other dances 
would commence. 
The spear danc- 
ing and fencing 
was much on the 
same lines as the 
sword dancing, 
only a far more 
active display alto- 
gether, and the 
turns were conse- 
quently shorter. 
What struck me 
most during the 
18 
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These gentlemen are indulging in Spear dances 
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ceedings, and we wended our way to- 
wards our friend Mahomed Didi’s 
house (the Admiral of the Fleet), 
where we were regaled with tea and 
plantains (bananas). Mahomed Didi 
was the only minister who could 
speak English a little, and he seemed 
a very interesting and remarkably 
intelligent man. 

Our visit was now quickly drawing 
to a close, and next day we went 
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ashore and said ‘‘ Good-bye” to ‘our 
native friends, who had made our 
little visit so very pleasant, and so, 
we left the good old Maldives, having 
really fgund among the natives a lot 
of men as nice or even nicer than 
one could possibly expect to find in 
such a.place. Would that we could 
say the same of the ordinary run 
of natives one meets in India or 
Ceylon ! 


<—Sy 


A Lyric of Love. 


gou, and @, and fe ety above, 

And God’s fair eariR around, tn 
Owifet the passionate nightingafe singe of Powe 

Gn a soft, souf-soofhing sound. 
“And the sighing wind whidpere: ** love ofate Paet 
Giff Re Death wind bfows with ite chiffing bfasef, 
“And the dufure shaff conquer the care of tRe Peal. 

Taove shaff fast!” 


gyou and @ in the mystic night, 
OwRifet the Moon ofede ite paffid beams, 
“And love, fite a Gwiff o’ fhe wisp in ite fright, 
So near, yet Ao distant seems. 


“And tRe moaning wind whispers: 


sé "Bwiff aoon be too fate 


@or fhe fowe that i@ fost may @oon furn into fate.” 
my darfing |—my darfing! oR! wy do we wail? 


Taove wif wane! 


gyou and @ in tRe cofd, grey dacon, 
OwithK the vei? of night cast away, 

“And Be glamour of love has faded wif mozn, 
“And died af the cif of tRe day. 


And the sobbing wind wRiopere : 


“Of might Rave been.” 


“And my Reart must breat’ tho’ tRe grass grow green 
@’er the grave where fies Ridden Re Love of my queen. 


Pove must die} 


AfpRonse Gourfander, 
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SuRELY Dame Fashion has never smiled 
more benignly on her loving subjects 
than in this present year of grace. In 
the past century not infrequently 
she was arbitrary and wilfully de- 
spotic, and the mode of the 
moment often gracelessly hid 

our perfections or recklessly re- 
vealed our imperfections. 

Vide crinolines, “ improv- 

ers,” and bulky bulging 

sleeves. But to-day 

Fashion is considerate 

for one and all, stumpy 

or tall, young or old. 

Free from eccentricities 

and exaggerations, she 

imposes nothing upon 

us but what is in strict 
accordance with good taste. 

And in illustration of this 

truth, regard, I pray you, 

the gown shown here. It hails 
from the Maison Nicol, 24 Half 
Moon Street—to whom has 
been entrusted Miss Cornwallis- 
West’s trousseau— and was 
made for Lady Rivers Wilson. 

It is composed of black- 
spotted net, with an under- 

skirt of cloth of silver. The 

panel in the back of the 

skirt is outlined in black 

panne, and further adorned 

with black muslin flowers, 

sewn on with thick gold 

thread, while innumerable 


little gold balls are dotted here, there, 
and 
every- 
where, 
and a 
ruching of the 
panne completes 
the skirt. The bodice is 
made bébé fashion, with 
a deep Swiss belt narrow- 
ing considerably in the 
front, and a flounce of the 
black net edged with the 
panne, and a fringe of the 
gold balls surrounds the 
decolletage which glories 
on the left side in a strap 
of Russian sable, while 
the right is draped with 
Brussels lace, and in the 
front there is a huge bunch 
of black muslin chrysan- 
themums. A gown more 
artistic or chic it would 
be difficult to imagine. In 
the days to come, when 
our great grandchildren 
shall hunt through maga- 
zines to find something 
worthy of imitation 
for their Fancy Dress 
Balls, surely here 
they will find just 
cause to sigh for the 

** good old times.” 
The newest even- 
ing gowns this spring 
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are to boast long, trailing skirts ; while 
the corsage will be cut low and usually 
guiltless of sleeves. Gold is the 
predominant note, and 

gold sequined robes are 

taking the places 

of the black and 

steel gowns erst- 

while so popu- 

lar. Where they 

are not mounted 

over cloth of sil- 

ver, to be be- 

comingly effec- 

tive they need 

two underskirts, 

one of satin and 

another of chiffon, 

and then a very 

dainty, misty, filmy 

effect is achieved. My 

second illustration is a 
Templier model. It triumphs 
in the necessary double un- 
derskirt, one of white satin, 
the other of white chiffon, 


while black spotted net, which 


is really ubiquitous this sea- 
son, forms the fitting comple- 
ment. The net skirt is in 
graduated tucks, running 
from the waist to a little 
below the knees in 
front,and deepening 

to within about ten 

inches of the hem 

of the train at the 

back. Twoslanting 

lines of lace inser- 

tion indicate the trend of 
the tucks, and an appliqué of the lace 
enriches the hem. The bodice is charm- 
ing in its simplicity. Lace appliqué 
defines the white satin yoke, and 
re-appears arranged to produce a 
very delightful bolero effect at the waist, 
and then, as a last and final touch, 
trails its dainty length down the sleeves, 
and around the frills at the wrists.. This 
or a similar gown is essential to 
complete every self-respecting woman’s 
wardrobe. Many and varied are its 
functions. It might first fret its little 
hour under our own sombre sky at 
afternoon “at homes” and informal 


—_ 


A Fascinating - Frock. 
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dinner parties. And then for the lucky 

one who hies South to catch the first 

glint of coming summer it will be 

just the thing for the con- 
tinental table d’héte. 

I may whisper 
that this model 
was made for 

Miss Anna Rob- 

inson, an Ameri- 

can justly re- 
nowned for her 
smartness, and 
whose well- 
known face is 
to be met at 
every festive 
function of im- 
portance. 
White caracule 
is again in vogue. 
And some of the 
prettiest dresses at Monte 

Carlo are adorned with it. 
One which met with my 
unqualified admiration was of 
white cloth over white glacé 
silk. The skirt had a shaped 
flounce — tucked in groups 
of seven slanting tucks— 
headed with a nine-inch in- 

sertion of caracule. The 

darts on the hips were 

laced across with nar- 

row black velvet, and 

the bolero bodice with 

a five-inch border of 

caracule had the darts 

similarly laced. The vest 

was of guipure, embroi- 

dered with gold thread, and a deep black 

panne belt, carefully moulded to the 

figure, had rows of narrow gold galon 
sewn on at close intervals. 

My third picture depicts that popu- 
lar actress, Miss Maude Hoffman, 
whose greatest successes have been 
in conjunction with Charles Wynd- 
ham. This costume is a_ creation 
of Hayward’s, and is made in a pale 
pearl grey clotn. The very pretty 
coat sleeves are especially worthy 
of note. In truth, the whole cos- 
tume may be accorded—by all those 
who admire its neatness and com- 
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pleteness—the sincerest form of flattery for tonics, and those who are wise, 


—imitation. 

And now a word 
about that delightful 
little addendum, the 
cravat. It lends it- 
self so easily to home 
manufacture, that it 
is specially deserving 
of mention. A band 
of gold or silver galon 
or braid, mounted on 
black or cream satin, 
or velvet ribbon, 
forms the collar 
stock; the ribbon is 
brought round from 
the back to the front, 
crossed on the chest 
under the collar 
band, pinned there 
with a neat jewelled 
pin, then carelessly 
twisted to a becom- 
ing length dewn the 
front of the bodice, 
and clasped by an 
antique buckle, or 
the ends slipped 
through an old. 
fashioned paste or 
enamel ring. The 
ends of the cravat to 
be sewn into gold, 
crystal, or enamelled 
tags or aiguillettes to 
match the buckle or 
ring. 

Everything has its 
season, and the least observant must 
recognize that every season has it re- 
quirements. The tradesmen remind us 
of this, and the seasons themselves 
eloquently voice their needs. Thus the 
present trying time is loudly calling 


The dew is not the dusk’s alone, 
But falls and finds the happy dawn; 
And there are tears—joy’s very own— 
When longing’s darkness is withdrawn. 


A Walking Costume 
worn by Miss Maud Hoffman. 


when worried with 
fchills, colds, and 
coughs, give heed. 
One of the most ex- 
cellent tonics I 
know, and of course 
I speak from per- 
sonal experience, is 
“Dr. Horn’s Phos- 
phorus Compound.” 
containing free phos- 
phorus, iron, and 
quinine, of which 
Science Siftings says : 
““Dr. Horn has in- 
troduced an excel- 
lent solution of free 
phosphorus, which 
he has designated 
‘Elixir Phosphori.’ 
Its most noteworthy 
characteristics are, 
we find, palatability 
and stability. It con- 
tains neither chloro- 
form nor ether, mixes 
with water, and is 
compatible with iron, 
and quinine, and 
their combinations. 
Practitioners who 
prescribe phosphorus 
in nervous debility, 
neuralgia, or in- 
somiia, and where 
it is sought to avoid 
nausea, or the un- 
pleasant eructations 
which sometimes accompany its inges- 
tions, will find Elixir Phosphori (Horn) 
very useful.”” The preparation is also 
made up with iron and quinine, as 
already mentioned, in a form to suit 
popular requirements. 


Oh! surely when my love comes near, 
And summer’s all the world to me, 

My heart cries: “Lo, thy morn is here!” 
And yet mine eyes can scarcely see. 


J. J. Bell. 
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A number of society 

Birds of Passage. folk trooped off to the 
South at the first breath 

of cold weather, and it was quite a 
sight to see the train de luxe start off 
from Charing Cross. Constant meet- 
ings and greetings occurred between 
those who were going and those who 
were left behind. ‘‘ You are off, too?” 
one would say to another. ‘ Going to 
Monty? Good-bye! I hope you'll 
have good luck.” The stayers in town 
cannot help feeling a bit envious of 
the birds of passage, who are going to 
display their brilliant plumage in such 
sunny climes. The very thought of 
Egypt or the Riviera seems to make the 
London cold and fog more difficult to 
bear. Yet London has cast off a little 
of its dulness during the past month. 
There have been plenty of good pieces 
at the theatres, and a good deal of 
entertaining going on. The Hunt 
Balls have brightened up the country, 
and a good many dances have been 
given in town. Lord Roberts’ home- 
coming has been the occasion of a 
great deal of festivity, and we are be- 
ginning to hope that the end of the war 
is within appreciable distance. Those 
who have been plunged into mourning 
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by the war cannot help feeling glad that 
the festive season is past, but taking 
one thing with another, the holiday 
time has not been quite so dreary as it 
was last year, when the result of the 
war seemed doubtful in the extreme. 


In October we pub- 
Homens.. _ lished some verse by 
Mr. R. P. Fenn, which, 
as we said last month, when we pub- 
lished some metrical replies to it, was 
very aggressively inclined towards 
women generally, and we chided the 
poet for his lack of gallantry. Now he 
sees the error of his ways, and responds 
with the following, which mends 
matters—a trifle :— 


We worship all at Beauty’s 
“Six of one-—and shrine : 
yo rt mr A We call our Lady’s charms 
divine : 
And, if our idol shattered fall, 
Our hearts, we cry, are broken — 
Yet seek, for men are fickle all, 
Another fair one’s token : 
We say that She was false and free— 
But so, my brethren, so were we. 


And they who charm us—what are they? 
Changing, and ranging, day to day: 
“Man’s heart,’ say they, “was made to 
break.” 

And cast us off at whim and pleasure : 
And then they say, ’tis men forsake, 

Who live to lie, and love, in leisure : 
Ye say that men are false and free— 
But so, my sisters, so are ye. 


Literary London has 

Society Clubs. Started a good many 
clubs, and the meetings 

of the “O.P.” club have formed an in- 
teresting feature in the theatrical world. 
The “New Vagabonds’” dinner to 
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Lord Dundonald was the occasion of 
a very agreeable gathering, and the 
subsequent soirée was particularly suc- 
cessful. The most amusing speech of 
the evening was made by Mr. Pett 
Ridge, the author of ‘“‘ Mord Em’ly.” 
Many pretty dresses were worn on this 
occasion, but no one looked better than 
Madame Amy Sherwin, who was a 
radiant vision in pale blue crépe de 
Chine, sparkling with moonlight se- 
quins, a garniture of pale pink Banksia 
roses nestling in the bodice. She looked 
so fresh and bright that no one would 
have suspected she had come straight 
from a long concert at the Queen’s 
Hall, where she had been singing 
many times. She had a great suc- 
cess at the “ Vagabonds,” her lovely 
soprano notes being well displayed 
by a Venetian boat song. Her 
vioce is just like a flute. When 
we heard her the other 
afternoon at Queen’s Hall, 
an old musical critic re- 
marked, ‘‘ There is no in- 
strument in the orchestra 
which is so perfect as Amy 
Sherwin’s voice.” But to 
return to our “‘ Vagabonds.” 
An interesting item in the 
programme was the reci- 
tation of Mrs. Tree, who 
gave weird effect to Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “ Soldier, 
soldier, home from the 
war,” with its merciless 
refrain. Mrs. Tree wore 
an aesthetic dress in wil- 
low-green, with a curious 
necklace which had a 
pendant at the back. 
Lady Granby has one ex- 
actly like it. Sheand Mrs. 
Tree are the greatest of 
friends, and often dress 
entirely alike, even to their 
jewellery. Lady White 
looked well in pale green, 
as did Mrs. Hal Hurst in 
black. Miss Lucia Sola 
(a mew singer) looked — 
very pretty indeed in white, with 
berries in her hair of mountain 
ash. 
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The theatres are charm- 
ing just now, and the 
sight of the holiday 
audiences has been an infallible cure 
for the blues. It is delightful to see 
the children enjoy themselves, and the 
audience at “Alice in Wonderland” 
the other night was almost as pretty as 
the play. The house was packed with 
little children, and their joy at the sight 
of the Mad Hatter was something to 
listen to. Older people than they 
might be fascinated to see all the 
familiar characters appearing as in the 
book: the mock turtle, the griffin, the 
carpenter, and the rest of them looking 
exactly as they are in Sir John Tenniel’s 
illustrations. Master George Hersee 
was excellent as the Cheshire cat, and 
the white rabbit and the dormouse 
were charmingly represented. The 
hornpipe of little Dorothy Frostick (the 


Holiday Piécéds. 


The Light of Asia. 


first oyster) was something to remem- 
ber. ‘‘Alice” must be a trying réle for 
Miss Ellaline Terriss; she is hardly 
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ever off the stage, and she has such a 
quantity of songs and dances. She 
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The Currie Line. 


goes through it all with the greatest 
gaiety, and looks as fresh at the end as 
she does at the beginning. Her “Alice” 
is a very charming performance. 
Parents must be glad to be able to send 
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their children to an entertainment 
which is so gentle and refined, and 
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is so free from the vulgarity 
of the pantomime. 


The Christmas 

The Bystander. SEASON Was 
brightened by 

many amusing books, among 
which “The Visits of Eliza- 
beth” stands out especially. Was 
the naughty Elizabeth quite so 
innocent as she seemed, or how 
is it she managed to impart such 
a flavour of wickedness to her 
most demure sentences? The 
most wicked of them always 
end so innocently with—“ Don’t 
you think so, mamma?” An- 
other very charming book is 
“The Bystander,” by Mr. Ash- 
by Sterry. This is emphatically 
one of the books that ought to 
be bought—not just skimmed 
through, but put on a handy 
bookshelf, say in the bedroom 
library for choice. It is just a 
perfect book for reading in bed, 
and we are not sure that it is 
not worth having a bad cold 
for. Whenever you take it up 
you come across something 
charming ; it does not matter 
how slight the subject may be, 
Mr. Ashby Sterry can embel- 
lish it with interest. The 
Dickens articles are interest- 
ing in matter as well as in 
style, and there is a very 
original appreciation of Jonas 
Chuzzlewit. It will be re- 
membered that he took his 
cousins to see all those sights 
of London for which no en- 
trance fee was required. Mr. 
Ashby Sterry applauds him 
for this, and gives a descrip- 
tion of the many interesting 
objects which have not to 
be paid for, which the majority 


of Londoners know nothing about. 
He says that Jonas Chuzzlewit ought 
to have a statue, on account of his 
having led others to appreciate their 
little-known sights. 















Mr. Ashby Sterry has 
an enormous apprecia- 
tion for Dickens, and 
owns many relics of the great novelist, 
including the despatch-box which he 
used to take with him on his lecturing 
tours. Mr. Ashby Sterry’s charming 
little poems, written under the signa- 
ture of ‘‘ The Lazy Minstrel,” are well 
known to all feminine readers. Writing 
poetry is no trouble at all to Mr. Sterry 
—his thoughts flow into verse without 
an effort. He says some of his best 
ideas come to him when he is walking 
in the streets, or riding on the top of a 
‘bus. If he is in the train, he makes 
verses all the time ; there is something 
about the sound of the train which 
seems to be an assistance to rhyming. 
Mr. Sterry looks more like a military 
man than a literary one, with his bright 
eyes and erect carriage and large iron- 
grey moustache. He isa rapid and 
prolific writer; in fact, it is said that 
““The Lazy Minstrel” is one of the 
hardest workers in London. 


The Lazy Minstrel. 


































Perhaps none of 
ae the New - year 
honours gave 
more universal pleasure than the 
knighting of Mr. Robert Harvey. 
He is one of those men who are 
deservedly popular, and for whom 
everyone has a good word. His 
career has been a most interest- 
ing one, and his knowledge of 
engineering is something quite 
special. He is a member of ‘' 
the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, as we'l as a member 
of the Institution of Mechani- ( 
cal Engineers, and won a 
Telford Premium at the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, in 
1882, for a description of his 
machinery in Peru for the manu- 
facture of Iodine. Sir Robert 
was Colonel North’s partner for 
many year's, as nitrate of soda 
manufacturer, and was chiet 
engineer and _ inspector-general 
of nitrate works for both the 
Peruvian and Chilian govern- 
ments from 1876 to 1881. Sir 
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Robert is a native of Truro; it was 
near this town that he served his 
apprenticeship in engineering. From 
there he went to Bolivia to superintend 
the erection of the machinery of a 
copper mine, and he then became 
engineer to a nitrate company, then 
manzger, and finally inspector-general 
of nitrate works for the Peruvian 
government. They are very fond of 
Sir Robert down in Cornwall. In 1897 
he was made High Sheriff of Devon, 
and this year he is High Sheriff of 
Cornwall. Sir Robert’s country resi- 
dence is at Dundridge, near Totnes, and 
he has large estates in both Devon and 
Cornwall. He is a magistrate of both 
counties, and a liveryman of the City 
of London and the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. He has a beautiful town 
house at Palace Gate, where he gives 
very fine entertainments during the 
season. He married, in South America, 
Miss Alida Godefroy, a very charming 


























Photo by }. Blake, Devonport, 


Sir Robert Harvey. 
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lady of Franco-Peruvian family. Sir 
Robert is very unaffected and simple in 
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his manner, and has the kindest heart in 
the world. He has done many a good 
turn in his time, of which the outside 
world knows nothing. 


A Blue Book of much 
domestic interest has 
recently been presented 
by Miss Ina Stansfeld—one of Her 
Majesty’s Assistant-Inspectors to the 
Local Government Board. This able 
report treats of the industrial 
training of girls in the Poor Law 


What to do with 
our Daughters. 
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schools of the Metropolitan  dis- 
trict. Miss Stansfeld sifts the wheat 
from the chaff, and convincingly points 
out where existing arrangements are 
failures, and where successful. 
“The children of the state,” as 
the modern phrase goes, make 
excellent domestic servants, and 
the demand is greatly in excess 
of the supply. The good and 
evil effects of cottage homes 
are carefully noted. Miss Stans- 
feld also advocates the routine 
of the associated and block 
system schools. Properly ad- 
ministered, they are, she says, 
excellent discipline, and help to 
form the characters of girls 
from 14, associated as they 
necessarily are with the habit 
to do things in their right 
and proper order. It is only a 
secondary point, but Miss Stans- 
feld points out what a splendid 
opening cottage homes are for 
our daughters. Year by year 
the question presses more and 
more heavily. The matrimonial 
market is glutted; governess, 
typewriter, journalist, hospital 
nurse, are all vocations seriously 
overcrowded. And why should 
not the profession of mother to 
the orphan children of the State 
prove attractive to our girls. 
The pay is fair. The responsi- 
bilities are many, but certainly 
they would form a strong appeal 
to the “‘ motherliness” of many 
an unmarried woman. 


We have received the 
The, Guild of the .. following extraordinary 
programme of a new 
Society evidently being formed in 
London. It seems to contain some 
unkind reference to the Omar Khay- 
amites. What is that strange allusion 
to the cuckoo? But let us peruse the 
queer and lordly yellow document—it 
is headed, ‘‘ The Guild of the Luscious 
Nectarine” :— 
“It is established in the writings of 
our matchless elder brother, Wang 
Ch’ang Ling, that the tree of poetry 
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flourishes in the garden of friendship, 
and the goldfish of delight haunts the 
waters of agreeable conversation. 

“‘ Of late years, however, the pavilion 
of pleasant voices has been disturbed 
by the saucy exultation of the cuckoo, 
and the spice gardens of the East have 
been profaned by the poison-flower 
devils of Western bad manners. 

“* Now, supposing that any lovers of 
beautiful secrecy really did exist— 
would they not be likely to hide them- 
selves in deep mountain recesses, far 
from the ken of men? On the other 
hand, persons who hang about the 
vestibules of their notoriety, and brag 
of their wonderful choice among rare 
words—what are they more than 
common adventurers in search of pelf? 
How should their nonsense be credited 
and their conceit endured ? 

“On this account the dusty scholars 
of humility have ventured to form 
the benevolent Guild of the Luscious 
Nectarine as a bower of delight 
for the lovers of gentle intercourse. 

And as, without the solace of com- 
position, there is no outlet for the 
pent-up soul, it is ruled that the 
exalted stranger who performs the 
condescension of desiring to be 
acquainted with our contemptible 
regulations shall be informed that, 
before we permit ourselves to taste 
of his honeyed conversation, he is 
requested to gratify us with a speci- 
men of his exquisite skill as a poet 
of the Luscious Nectarine. Should, 
however, any member of our grovell- 
ing Association, carried away by the 
madness of presumption, pretend to 
discern a flaw in the august com- 
position submitted, we shall then 
despair of inducing the illustrious 
author to bestow upon us the fuller 
perfection of his sublime company. 
Let us, therefore, lay bare the in- 
tegrity of our own hearts, and 
prevent the operation of any pos- 
sible intrigue by adhering closely 
to the principles of honest friendship. 
It is humbly proclaimed that letters 
will, with gratitude, be accepted by 
the insignificant mandarin, P’e1 Lin, 
13 Trafalgar Studios, Manresa Road, 
Chelsea.” 
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We greatly wonder if the honeyed 
conversatfon of a foreign-devil editor 
would be to the liking of P’ei Lin ; but 
we yearn so mightily to find our brow 
adorned with a wreath of luscious 
nectarines, that we think of sending 
him a yellow poem, composed in the 
deep mountain recesses of Fleet Street. 


Mr. Gladstone said on 
a memorable occasion 
that there could be no 
such thing as a minor poet. At his 
remark the whole of Grub Street 
rebelled, a thousand grimy fists were 
raised in the air, and a thousand awful 
curses were rained on the famous 
statesman’s head. Then he explained, 
somewhat in this wise: The vulgar 
speak of a counterfeit as a “bad 
shilling,” but really it is not a shilling 
at all, either good or bad. On the 


Love 
Lyrics. 


“Carrington’s Horse.” 


same principle, he argued, a writer is 


either a poet or he is not. Therefore 
the term “‘minor” is an tmaccuracy. 
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By-and-by Grub Street accepted this 
dictum, and nowadays we do not hear 
so much about minor poets ; those who 
formerly so styled themselves  sub- 
missively permit themselves to rank as 
poets. Sometimes they condescend to 
publish their own wares, at their own 
expense when their friends will not 
subscribe. In all cases 
they are voluminous wri 
ters, so voluminous that 
they really might pose 
as “major” poets. We 
are fain to confess, how- 
ever, that we like a great 
deal of the verse of those 
who have never attained 
any other laurel than the 
recognition of their own 
coterie, although among 
such we do not quite in- 
clude the ‘‘ Love Lyr- 
ics” of Miss Constance 
Sutcliffe (Archibald Con- 
stable) since this lady 
has achieved a somewhat 
wide publicity. Her 
metre is excellent and 
polished, while her senti- 
ment rings true, and none 
ean deny the 

beauty she lends 

her themes. 


= 
ae 
»s 


the Lhe ques- 
Nation tion of the 
Pays. . 

Housing 
of the Poorer 
Classes is the 
outcome of our 
social system 
and itstendency 
towards the ex- 
tremes of riches 
and poverty, the first, the prize of 
Life, the second, its reward. The 
golden mean must be maintained 
in some way. The Hooligan of the 
World (miscalled) of Finance is 
balanced by the Hooligan of the back 
slum ; the millionaire by the pauper ; 
the unscrupulous company promoter 
by the common thief. And where is 
the harm ? Every man for himself, de’il 
take the hindermost. The Piper of 


Hamlyn plays, and all the rats troop 

to his music. The Nation, the World 

itself, pays him, and to a pretty tune. 

To apply the words of an author who 

would be forgotten, did not his book, 

“The Original,” by Thomas Walker, 

haunt the barrows of Farringdon Road : 

“Whenever the government or indi- 

viduals contrive to purchase labour for 

less than its real value, the public has 

to make up the difference, and 

something more.” As in wages, 

so in everything, where one 

gets more than he ought for 

less than he ought, the Nation 

pays in the long run, obeying 

the universal law so clear in 
relation to individuals. 


We have al- 

aoe nt: Ss ready the com- 

pany promoter 

boasting that he can drive 

a coach and six through 

the new Act for the pro- 

tection of the public, the 

Act which came into force 

on the first day of the 

glad New Year. But 

the company promoter, 

unlike other 

people, some- 

times bluffs. 

We all know 

there was a 

great rush at 

Somerset 

House to get 

Companies in 

before the 

new Act. This 

does not look 

like over-con- 

fidence on the 

promoter’s part, nor will it inspire it in 
the public with regard to those enter- 
prises launched under the old Act 
before the turn of the year. It is said 
that the promoter’s scheme of evasion 
is to issue no prospectus to the public, 
but simply to make a market for the 
shares in the Stock Exchange, and 
plant the shares upon the public in that 
way, the public being left with no 
responsible parties from whom to 
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demand redress. It does not sound 
very feasible for most cases. Besides, 
the Stock Exchange Committee might, 
in that case, see its way to prohibit all 
dealings in new shares for which no 
prospectus has been issued. Some- 
thing ought to be done for the protec- 
tion of the public, as well as of honest 
men of business. 
The turn of the year 
mT. * in the Westralian 
Market might well 
be a warning to anyone, even to 
that consummate victim, the small 
investor, who risks his all in the haste 


to be better off. Nor can we blame 
him in anything except his imper- 
spicacity and his confidence in human 
nature, which leave him, we will not 
say at the mercy, but at the discretion, 
of the various financial groups, among 
some of whom, to quote another too 
little known book, wiser because wittier 
than the other, ‘‘ The Tin Trumpet,” 
by Paul Chatfield, ‘Speculation is a 
word often spelled without its first 
letter.” A hard saying, but in the 
main a true one. 


The sound of the 
ee, een ¢ hemes” was very 
much heard in the 


‘ House” on the unlucky last Saturday 


of the century. In the hush of the 
Market it was like a gigantic death- 
watch ticking out the last hours of 
the twenty-six unfortunate members. 
Thirty-nine times it fell, implying the 
compulsory hammering of thirteen 
firms. It should be known, but per- 
haps is not, that ‘“‘ hammering” may be 
compulsory or voluntary, active or 
passive ; that a man may be hammered, 
or may hammer himself, by voluntary 
declaration of his inability to meet his 
liabilities. The formula varies accord- 
ingly, for after the three strokes of the 
mallet, which here, as in the Comedie 
Francaise, prelude the rise of the cur- 
tain, and which command an instant 
stillmess for the previous babel of the 
markets, the “‘ waiter” announces :— 
“Gentlemen, Mr. 

—— has not com- 

plied with his bar- 

gains,” or ‘‘ Gen- 

tlemen, Mr. —— 

will not comply 


with his bargains.” Then the uproar re- 
commences. Mr. Duguid, in his “‘ His- 
tory of the Stock Exchange,” records 
that only on one occasion did a member 
actually hear himself hammered, and 
he, with an expletive as forcible as im- 
polite, there and then took exception 
to the inveracity of the announcement, 
which, indeed, was made by an error. 


The Jungle Market, 
imported from West 
Africa, lives and thrives 
and spreads apace in the most tropical 
parts of the “House.” It threatens to 
become even a second Westralian 
Market. Already Foreign Rails and 
Uruguays are engulfed, Rhodesians 


The 
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grow pale at its advance. The antics 
of the Kaffir Circus suffer by com- 


POLL 


Prince Charming. 


parison. Kaffrariacs, to maintain their 
dignity, recall the glories of the great 
“boom.” Jungle irresistibly suggests 
juggle. We shut our eyes, and can see 
Cinquevalli tossing cannon-ball, top 
hat, and paper pellet together; the 
hat, the fair appearance, containing— 
emptiness ; the light weights that are 
but paper ; ard the genuine “ heavies.” 
They all go up and down together. 
But let the tyro beware! For though 
he sport the silk, it may be but a 
crush(ed) hat if the cannon-ball fall 
thereon, and thus bonneted he may 
lose sight of his paper, and, minus 


Gibus, be withal but a bear, or, more 
likely, a bull, with asore head. Which 
things are sobering to the 
prudent. 
Wagers 
Cue Wee ee ee™s are of Oc- 
casional 
occurrence in the “House” 
—and here of course we 
again speak of the Stock 
Exchange and not the 
place at Westminster—as 
to whether a particular 
share will rise above or 
fall below specified prices 
within a given time, or 
the one sooner than the 
other. It has _ been 
known to happen that 
a man having made 
such a bet has gone into 
the market and been 
able himself to bid the 
shares up to the needed 
price, and thereon has 
claimed payment of the 
bet. 
I have 
amin ~=—s heard ~=oof 
one who 
certainly ought to have 
been a Scotchman. He 
had made himself liable 
by such a bet in a sum 
which was larger than 
his wont and required to 
be provided for. He there- 
fore bought himself 
through an intermediary 
from the man with whom 
he had the bet a certain number of 
the shares concerned, and, the price 
subsequently rising, he sold out to the 
same man at a profit equal to the 
amount of his bet. He banked this 
sum, and in bank it has remained for 
some considerable time awaiting the 
decision of the bet, the conditions of 
which have not yet been reached. 
This might be described as prudence. 


Anindepenaene Recently we said a 
Gentleman. little in vindication of 
the Stockdealer on the charge of 


gambling. It appears that even the 
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broker, who is in the habit of think- 
ing no little of himself, stands in some 
need of defence from the superficial 
cynicism of an_ ill-informed public. 
“You are on the Stock Exchange ? 
Then you are one of those people 
who quarrel on the kerbstone in 
Broad Street.” This, to a member 
of a body which even the great 
Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don failed to subdue; which, more 
powerful and human, has never taken 
the garb of a City Company, and bows 
to nc authority save that of the Stock 
Exchange Committee. The claims of 
the City were strongly held to, and the 
struggle for freedom lasted for over a 
century and a half, till 1886, 

when the Stockbroker ceased 

to pay dues to the City author- 

ity, or to be amenable to it 

in any way. The authority 

of the City over the Stock- 

broker had indeed ceased to 

be, about sixteen years before, 

but its claim upon the 

broker’s purse subsisted till 

the later date, when it was 

finally abandoned. 


The victory 

was due, 

more to the 

march of events and the force of 
circumstances, than to any 

strictly legal right of the 
Stockbroker to be independent. 
However, few people concern 
themselves with the abstract right 

of customs which the process of 
time has made a plain absurdity. In 
the interest of pure archaism the 
broker might have continued, in spite 

of his emancipation, to wear and 
honour in business hours some imita- 
tion of the silver medalion, once a 
legal badge of servitude, as a distin- 
guishing mark and a quaint perpetua- 
tion of an old custom. We fear, how- 
ever, the Stock Exchange is too utili- 
tarian to entertain the notion. If, 
however, the revival were to be attemp- 
ted, what could be more appropriate 
for it than the close of a Year of 
Grace in which Bobs, Buller, and B,-P. 


The Lost 
Insignia. 
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buttons have made easy to us an 
outward exhibition of the thought that 
isin us? A slight testimonial of this 
sort, at the expense of the Committee, 
would be especially apt as a solatium 
and a something to show for members’ 
subscriptions in a year which, for many, 
has been, we fancy, comparatively 
barren. 
If gallant little Wales 
makes headway so fast, 
she will undoubtedly 
excite the envy and jealousy of her 
sisters in the United Kingdom. We 
had occasion once before to refer to her 
unique possessions of a paying gold 
mine and the best steam coal. It was 
no secret that she also had 
anthracite coal of a kind; 
but the claim that 


Enterprising 
Cambria. 


“Gentlemen of the Jury.” 


the deposits of this fuel are“of the finest 
quality and large extent is new to us. 
But besides all this the men of Penrhny 
have stage-managed a new spectacle, 
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nothing less than a kind, of American 
strike on a scale suited to the size of the 
country. These fresh attractions, added 
to her great natural beauties, are likely 
to make Cambria the Mecca of the 
tourist in search of. information or 
excitement, if not the Eldorado of the 
capitalist. It is not in stolid Old Eng- 
land, nor in calculating Bonny Scotland, 
that you can hope to see a manager and 
his two sons carried home beaten and 
bleeding because the men will not have 
them on the works ; or mobs marching 
over head managers’ flower-beds and 
pelting the managers indoors with mud ; 
nor yet detectives escaping upon loco- 
motive engines. But those may be 
seen in Wales. In London we can 
only pull down Hyde Park railings and 
kill our C.I.V’s. with kindness? Wales 
may become the predominant partner. 
Little women are proverbially deter- 
mined and masterful. 


The question of Colonies 
and their relation to 
the Empire at large is 


The Imperial 
Union. 


one that calls for early and careful 


consideration. The great stumbling 
block to a genuine Imperial Federa- 
tion is the great and difficult ques- 
tion of a consonant fiscal policy. 
In regard to this Canada is placed 
in the most difficult position because 
she has, separated only by’a fron- 
tier which is, for the most part, 
the merest imaginary line, a great, 
rich, powerful, jealous neighbour, 
who covets her lands and _ goods 
and pursues a fiscal policy expressly 
designed in many ways to hamper 
Canada’s intercourse with her. The 
sooner an Imperial Customs Union can 
be brought about the better for all 
parties. 


Amid the rush of pro- 
motion of Electric Tube 
Railways, the interest 
of the Public is likely .to be lost sight 
of. Parliament should be very chary 
about authorizing them until some 
really useful scheme of inter-communi- 
cation has been. established between 
the lines, as proposed, as well as those 
already in existence. They should all 
be made to co-operate in the interests 
of the public, and they should be com- 
pelled to accept a uniform rate of fare. 
In all railway arrangements in this 
country the interest and convenience 
of the public is the last considered 
by the Companies, who regard the 
public—especially the third-class pub- 
lic—as their prey. This attitude is 
simply astounding, in the face of the 
figures provided by the third-class 
traffic, and is merely another proof of 
the way in which the most ordinary 
principles of scund business are dis- 
regarded in a country supposed to be 
commercial par excellence. To take one 
case, we hear of no less than three tube 
stations proposed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Victoria. This, by 
the present system, will mean that 
anyone arriving by one tube and 
wishing to travel by another will either 
have to come up into the street, or 
through interminable subways. Where- 
as, if we must go underground, why 
not have one station immediately 
under another, or immediately along- 
side, at the main centres, with joint 
lifts stopping upwards and downwards 
at the different levels ? The Companies, 
or their engineers, will say that any- 
thing of the kind is too costly, or im- 
possible. It is for Parliament to see 
that demands of this kind, in reasen, 
are insisted upon. 


“Tubes” and the 
Public. 
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HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUCH? 
DR.GABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.c.P. 


writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept. 28th. 
“I have now prescribed them for the 

“ last 8 years in my hospitals and private 
“ practice, and find them of great benefit. 
“TI certainly and most strongly 
“recommend them.” . 


Sold everywhere in Tins 1/1 each. 





HAGEMANN’S PERFECTION IN FOUNTAIN PENS. 


OMPL Er Why pay 10s. 6d. when you can 
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THERE IS NONE BETTER THAN 


A. «il Easesr |) THE PERFECTION” 
4 FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Q ae 
Sint ThA FINE POY | ' 
Fitted with 14-Carat Solid Gold Nib, 
4 fine, medium and broad points. 
Will last for years. 
Guaranteed to work well. 











The CAXTONIAN QUARTERLY says:—* We 
have tested ‘ The Perfection’ Fountain Pen, and we 
can confidently say it is one of the best fountain pens 
on the market. It seems to embody all good points 
of a pen; the ink supply and ink feed are perfectly 
reliable, the 14-carat gold nib glides along the paper 
smoothly, the points are made of that rare and ex- 
pensive metal iridium, which is harder than steel, 
consequently ‘The Perfection’ gold ib is practically 
everlasting.” 


Sp Post free for 5 Cc 
ms on Coca Puospnorus. . / 
oF In Persne and PortWue. in box, with Filler and directions. 
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THE “AITCHISON” PATENT EYEGLASSES FIT PERFECTLY 


The Sun, April 21st, 1898, says: “Mr, Aitchison’s system 
of sight testing is the most perfect in existence.” 


SPECTACLES, EYEGLASSES, AND ARTIFICIAL EYES at most Moderate Prices. 
“EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” A PAMPHLET, POST FREE, 
AITCHISON & CO,, Opticians to H.M. Government, 
47, FLEET STREET, 428, STRAND, 6, POULTRY, 46, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
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1 A DRIVER IN THE 
IMPERIAL 
YEOMANRY 


“Lost Appetite Restored through using Vi-Cocoa.” 


Driver W. 0. BLOOMFIELD, Imperial 
Yeomanry, Field Hospital Transport, Field 




















| , . Force, South Africa, writes :— 
: ‘* 1 write this to inform you of what your valua- 
—_____ . } wo ble Vi-Cocoa has done for me since my arrival in 
| W/// y | Bloemfontein, I lost my appetite and suffered 
ENS. | Z |from Dysentery, &c. In passing a store in Bloem- 
— (Fa Gl FA fontein I noticed a tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
| Can - pe ; ZIV N that I had read so much about. I purchased it, 
f A if) and found after taking two or three cups a day that 
- I got better, and finally got well. 1 fully attribute 
HAN } ; \ this to the nourishing properties of your Vi-Cocoa. 
Lj f ae I | 1 shall always recommend it to my comrades. 
)N ” — ~ Z \ “This is my third campaign in South Africa, 
¢ , , \ “You are at liberty to make any use you like 
this letter.” 
s 
lib, Dainty Sample Tin Free to any Address, 
: Address—Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., 60, Bunhill Row, London, E.O. 
:—"* We 
inet , A REVOLUTION 
sin pens P 
d points 
erfectly 


ctically is 8Y MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS, 


a . Mr. LABOUCHERE, [1.P., 
Ltd., r a In ‘*TRUTH,” writes: 
, B.C. sh , : “NORMAN & STACEY have introduced in their 


business an ingenious safeguard against the risk of loss 
to his widow or family through the death of the hirer, 
They give an insurance upon his life, so that if, for in- 
stance, a man gets £200 worth of furniture on the hire 
purchase system, and dies when instalments to the amount 
of £190 have been paid, not only does the furniture be- 
come the property of his representatives, BUT THE £190 
IS ALSO REPAID TO THEM.” 

N.B.—Cash Buyers are also given a Free Life Insur- 
ance Policy (for two years) equal to the amount they 


LY x E : 4 j have spent. 
NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 
90s, 118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 








Recorded by Walte? Calvert, and superbly illustrated by the leading | Moderate Prices. Free Delivery Town or Country. 
t artists of to-day. With plate of the Paris Exhibition of 1900, drawn be igtite 
Uy by F. Hoffbauer. Price 6d., post free 8d. Call and view Stock before Furnishing locally. 


THE FAVORITE PUBLISHING CO.. LTD,, Director: P. NAUMANN Call and compare quality and prices with other firms. 
65-71. Pentonville Road, LONDON, N, 
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Shredded Whole-Wheat Biscuits 


and 
Granulated Wheat-Shred 


Are not only Time Savers, but Cure Indigestion and Consti- 
pation by natural means. 














Place a Biscuit in a soup plate, pour-half-a-pint of boiling milk on it, 
add sugar to tasté, and in Three Minutes you will have a dish which 
will keep the blood ‘cool, nourish every element of the body, and fit for “™ = 
a Queen. ; The World’s Best Toast. 


Biscults 7d. per packet; Granulated Gd, per packet; ‘‘The Worid’s Best Bread Grumbs.”’ 


On receipt of Post-card THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., 6 & 8, Eastcheap, E.C., will send you a Cookery 
Book containing over 260 recipes, daintily illustrated. 


4 THE FRAUD « taving 
other tyres palmed off as genuine 
ZEBRA DUNIJOP TYRES 


can be prevented by forwarding doubtful 


are Polish ; tyres to any of,our depots. 
; Examination and report free of charge. 


i ee) = ar re! W re) rk. Alma Street, Coventry; 14, Regent Street, S.W. ; 
160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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‘4 The Standard of Highest Purity.”’ 


Co COG The Lancet. 
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Dr. J. M. Barrie | 


Says :—‘* What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘ My Lady 


“aS “HAVE YOU TRIED 
KEATING'S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH ? 


Mii t d th relief if you suffer from covgh try them 
xture, and no other. 4 


but once: they will cure. and they will 
not injure your health ; an increasing saie 
of over 80 years is.a certain test of their 
J. J. Carreras, 7 Wardour St., value. Sold in 134d. tins. 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W., 


OR ANY TOBACCONIST. 


\MPLE s PERFECTION IN FOUNTAIN PENS. 
come LE; Why pay 10s. 6d. when you can 
MILK @ Sue Te 


Post free, 26 


}1b.Sample Tin 2/3 














BOA get the same for 5s.? 


THERE IS NO BETTER THAN 
ll EasiesT 


Economica. To Dicesr. ‘é THe PERFECTION Hy) 


Coee om H FOUNTAIN PEN. 


| Fitted with 14Carat Solid iold Nib, fine 
\ medium ana broad points 

Will 'ast for years. 

Guarantecd to work well 

















The“ Gantenten Quarterly ” says: 

have tested ‘ The Periection’ Fountain Pen, aa we 
# can confidently say it is one of the best « 

pens on the market. It seems to embody 

points of a pen ; the ink supply and ink feed are per- 

fectly reliable, the 14-carat gold nib glides alang the 

paper smoothly, the points are made of that rare and 

expensive metal iridium, which is harder than steel, 

consequently ‘The Perfection ' gold nib is practically 

everlasting.” 


Post free for 5 / @ = 
a In box, with Filler and Directions. 
MAKERS—+ 


ropes The Star Stationery Co., Ltd., 
ENT SYMPTOM 24 CURSITOR STREET, 
Ms DICAL. TITIONERS tm oe . CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


T Top a 
SOLD gern egg S IN ed Qr , 50 L AGENTS WANTED. 
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The ' Altchison” Patent Eyeglasses Fit Perfectly 
The Sun, April 21st, 1898, says: *‘ Mr. Aitchison’ s system 
of sight testing is the most perfect in existence.’ 

SPECTACLES, EYEGLASSES and ARTIFICIAL EYES at most Moderate Prices* 
“EYESIGHT PRESERVED, A PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 


AITCHISON & CO., Onticians to H.M. Government, 
47 Fleet Street, 428 Strand, 6 Poultry, and 46 Fenchurch Street, London. 
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“THE GUDGATE. 
































Post free, 26 
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Says :—'* What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady || D ont (Ough-use 
TheUinrivalled 
J. J. Carreras, 7 Wardour St., 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W., 
nee |POST = Tuck's Post Cards 
neues CARDS. can be supplied by 


mwa at once check the Cough 
Solh cvecpubenes Tine 1344. each. 

Ok ANY TOBACOONIST. 
H. J. SMITH, 


Dr. J. M. Barrie 
Mixture, and no other. | eating’s Jozenges 
OLD PICTURE oe 
80 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 





Ccmpetition entrarce forms and full list of British 
and F reign Post Cards (3000 varie'ies) sent post 
free. Special department for orders by post, 

















“MON ON TE CA RLO. 





Hotel L’Hermitage and Restaurant. 


The above are NOW OPEN, and command an uninterrupted southern 
view of the Mediterranean. Luxuriously furnished and equipped. Apart- 
ments can be engaged at Prince's Restaurant, Piccadilly. 





The large New Hotel L’Hermitage opens the latter end of January. 





M. C. DIETTE, from Elysee Palace Hotel, Manager. 
G. FOURAULT & V. BENOIST, of Prince’s Restaurant, Directors. 
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The “Aitchison” Patent Eyeglasses Fit Perfectly 
The Sun, April 21st, 1898, says: ‘* Mr. Aitchison’ 's system 
of sight testing is the most perfect in existence.’ 
SPECTACLES, EYEGLASSES and ARTIFICIAL EYES at most Moderate Prices. 
“EYESIGHT PRESERVED,’ A PAMPHLET, POST FREE. 


AITCHISON & CO., Qpticians to H.M. Government, 


47 Fleet Street, 428 Strand, 6 Poultry, and 46 Fenchurch Street, London. 
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, “* Takes Vi-Cocoa before going 
on her visits.” 
NURSE HUNTER, L.OS, 10 Leeds Street, Wakefield 


Street, Upper Edmonton : 





I beg to state that I have suffered for years from 
nic dyspepsia, and have tried all sorts of things, but 
no reliet Since taking Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa I have 
found great relief. I always have a cup before going on 
my visits, and I do not feel sick and faint as I did before 


You can use this testimonial if you think it 
necessary.” 

















“Undoubted Purity and Strength.”—Medical 


Magazine 


“In the Front Rank of Really Valuable 
Foods.” —Lancet. 


Favoured by the Homes and Hospitals of Great Britain. 
DAINTY SAMPLE TIN FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Address: Dr. TIBBLES’ YVI-COCOA, Ltd., 
60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 























Dainty Sample Free. 


WHAT IS NORMAN & STACEY'S 
PLAN OF FURNISHING?| 


It is a clever scheme, now known and adopted in all parts of 

e athe English-speaking world, which enables you to Furnish your 

House or Flat throughout, from Drawing-room to Kitchen (even 

to the extent of Linens, Silver, Cutlery, Blinds, &c.), out of in- 

come, without disturbing your capital by (instead of paying cash) 

dividing the whole amount into 6, 12, 24, or 36 equal monthly 

payments, During the above-mentioned period you c2n, of 

course, at any time (should you wish it) pay off the amount and 
avail yourself of the cash discount. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 


ARTISTIC FURNISHERS: 
118 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Moderate Prices. Free Dslivary Town or Country- 

















NORMAN & STACEY I" 
ARTistic Hoy F 


E FURNISHFR 








{Call and compare quality and prices with other Firms. 





NOTICE.—NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., have gained the Diploma of Honour, 
the Highest Award, for their Exhibit of Furniture iat the 
Woman's Exhibition, 1900. 
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When Buying 
a Cheap Bicycle, 


look at the tyres. If they are not 








DUNLOP JYRES 





the machine is not cheap at any price. 


: THE DUNLOP (PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY. LTD., 


ALMA STREET, COVENTRY. 
160 to 166 Clerkenwell Road’ London, E.C. ; 
a Branches: —Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 
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The Finest and most Economical 
; Pclish in the World for every 
{> O id description of Metal Work. 
Non-Injurious to 
sither Sk or M Work. i e; : ; at fod 


RAIMES & CO., STOCKTON-ON-TEES, AND BOW, LONDON, E. 























Three Cheers for the. 


‘ZEBRA WHITE, 


& BLUE 


GratePolish |» GOFFEE. 


No Hard Work ' In making, use rather less quantity, it being so 
_ ‘ muck stronger than ordinary Coffee. 














Co., LamrreD. 
Avenue, and 123-4-5, Fleet Street, London, E.C. All Advertisements ptete 
Advertising Manager, 65 Gracechuich Street, London, E. 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner 
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